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PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


TuHIs treatment of the Priestly Element in the Old Testament is 
intended to serve as a guide for students who wish to take up the 
questions relating to the subject from an historical point of view. The 
materials for a preliminary study of the various topics are gathered 
together, and arranged with suggestions as to order and method of 
procedure. 

It is thought that the work proposed is within the reach of the more 
mature pupils in the Sunday school, although the needs of college and 
theological students have been kept especially in mind. 

The general results of modern historical criticism have been taken 
as a basis for the work, since it is only from the point of view of his- 
tory that these subjects may now be considered intelligently. Each 
special topic connected with the general subject of the Priestly Ele- 
ment furnishes a beautiful illustration of the growth and development 
of Israelitish and Jewish thought under the controlling influence of a 
conception of God which became more and more pure with the 
advancing centuries. 

Four methods of treatment have been employed, each being 
deemed best adapted to the case in hand, viz.: in Chapter I, a sys- 
tematic statement of the scope of the Priestly Element; in Chapters 
II-IV, an historical statement covering in barest outline the story 
of the Priestly Element as a whole, in its progress and development ; 
in Chapters V—XI, a classified and comparative examination (indi- 
cated by questions and suggestions based upon the material presented) 
of the more important special factors which, taken together, con- 
stitute the Priestly Element; in Chapters XII—XIX, a critical exam- 
ination of the literature produced by the Priests, and of its 
essential significance. The appendix on the vocabulary of wor- 
ship will be found serviceable to those who wish to enter somewhat 
carefully into a consideration of the details. In Appendix B there 
will be found a classified list of the most important books, while in 
Appendix C the more valuable recent literature (since 1901) has been 
indicated. 

Some experience in the use of this manual in the class-room seems 
to indicate that it furnishes an opportunity whereby both instructor 
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and pupil may work with greatest freedom. It is not a text-book; nor 
is it merely a syllabus. It may be adapted to almost every possible 
method of teaching. 

An effort has been made to indicate definitely and fully the 
more accessible literature on each topic. I wish to express my appreci- 
ation of the assistance rendered me by my colleague, Dr. John M. P. 
Smith, especially in the arrangement and verification of the scriptural 
references, and the references to the literature on the various topics. 
For obvious reasons the latter have been arranged chronologically, the 
literature in languages other than English being placed by itself. 

In this more complete form (Chapters XII—XIX and the Appen- 
dixes, constituting the new matter added to the first edition) it is 
hoped that an outline has been prepared which will assist many 
students in their desire to gain a reasonable familiarity with a really 
large and complex subject. 


WILLIAM R. HARPER. 
February 22, 1905. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE GENERAL SCOPE OF THE PRIESTLY ELEMENT IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


§ 1. Three Elements Enter into Religion.— The reli- 
gion of an individual or-nation depends upon the promi- 
nence given to one or another of these elements: 

(1) Worship, or, more technically, cut, a word which 
expresses the general attitude of the individual or group 
of individuals toward an outside higher world of super- 
natural or divine existence, and includes the outward 
acts that in various forms symbolize the inward thought. 

(2) Belief, or, more technically, creed, a word which 
expresses the peculiar intellectual position entertained 
by an individual or group of individuals concerning cer- 
tain facts supposed to be essential, and their explana- 
tion. 

(3) Conduct, or, more technically, e¢hzcs, which includes 
all the acts and feelings of man in so far as they are 
related to his duties to himself and to his fellows, and 
to the fundamental ideas of right and wrong. 

§2. Three Great Channels of Revelation are found in 
the Old Testament; through these, separately and 
together, there has come down to us a wonderful story 
of the interworking of God and man. These are: 

(1) The word of the prophet, including the utter- 
ances through centuries of that unique order established 
to give to the Hebrew nation and to the world the 
“word ” of God. 

. (2) The counsel of the sage, including the wise say- 
ings and philosophical teachings (in the form of proverbs, 
riddles, essays, dialogues, etc.) found, for example, in the 
books of Proverbs, Job, and Ecclesiastes. 

(3) The zxstruction (or law) of the priest, which forms 
the subject of consideration in this and the following 
studies. 

§3. The Place of Worship is First of All to be Noticed. 
—In ancient times because it seemed to men that certain 

I 


Pss, 103:1; 150. 


Deut. 6: 4; 
John 3: 36. 


Mic. 6:8; 
Isa. 1:16, 173 
James 1:27. 


Jer. 18: 185 
Jer. 1:11. 


Jer. 18: 18; 
Prov. 1:5, 25, 
go; 8:14. 


Jer. 18: 185 
Ps, 19:7. 
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1 Kings 14: 233 
1 Chron, 21:29; 
Exod. 19:2, 3,12. 


Gen. 12:6; 13:18. 
Gen. 16:13, 14. 


Gen, 31: 44-54; 
Gen. 28: 18-22. 


Exod. 20:24-26; 
1 Kings 7: 48; 

2 Kings 16:10-15; 

Exod, 27: 1-8; 

1 Kings 2: 28-30. 


Josh. 4:11; 

1 Sam. 4:3-6; 

2 Sam. 6:2-17; 
Exod, 25:10-21; 
Exod. 25:22. 


2 Sam. 7: 2-6; 

Exod., pees 26; 

Exod. 33: 7-93 
umb.17:4,12,13. 


1 Kings 6:1,2,11- 
14, 37, 38; 
Ezek. 43:1-125 
Hag. 1: 4-145 
Ezra 3:12, 13} 
6:13-18. 


places were more favored by the gods than were others, in 
modern times because men fancy that a certain environ- 
ment is especially conducive to the spirit of worship, the 
place has always been a subject of greatest importance. 
The place was in early days something connected with 
mature : 

(1) High places, or hills, were especially sought as 
being the abode of God. 

(2) Zrees of a notable character are frequently referred 
to as connected with worship. 

(3) Springs, or wells, are places by the side of which 
angels were thought to dwell. 

(4) Sacred stones are mentioned as places to which 
the god came to meet his worshiper, and on which food 
was placed or libations of oil poured out. 

In each of these places Jehovah had shown his pres- 
ence, and it was for this reason that the hill or tree or 
spring or stone was sacred. (From Numb. 22: 41 it is to 
be seen that this idea of sacred places was found among 
other nations; cf also Isa. 16: 12.) 

The place was also often something of a more or less 
artificial character, as is seen in the use of — 

(5) Zhe altar, which was sometimes only of loose 
earth thrown up; at others, of unhewn stone; at still 
others, of gold and precious stones. This altar was the 
refuge and asylum of him who fled the hand of ven- 
geance, the witness of vows, the place on which the sac- 
rifice was laid. 

(6) Zhe ark, or chest, a sacred box in which certain 
sacred things were deposited ; which was used in case of 
war, because it was thought to afford protection ; and 
was designated as a place of communion with God. 

(7) The tent, or tabernacle, a dwelling in which the 
ark was preserved, and around which the holiest associa- 
tions clustered. Moses made most practical use of it, and 
it came to occupy an important place in Hebrew thought 
and tradition. 

(8) Zhe temple, which with the progress of civilization 
(the establishment of courts and the building of palaces) 
took the place of the tent, as being more dignified than 
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a ¢ent. There was (a) Solomon’s temple, erected at a 
significant period of national development; (4) the tem- 
ple of Ezekiel’s vision, which was destined to play an 
important part in the history of Israel’s. religious 
thought ; and (c) the second temple, erected with some 
disappointment, after the return from exile. 

It is to be noted, once more, that communion with 
God is sought and obtained in connection with natural 
places (hills, trees, springs, stones) and with places 
constructed by man (altars, ark, tent, temple). It will 
be at a later time, when temples are destroyed, men 
are scattered, groups living here and there, when the 
realistic conception gives place to the idealistic, and 
the material to the spiritual, that synagogues and 
churches will spring into existence, and, thus in still 
another form, satisfy the inward craving of humanity 
for a sacred place, in which to offer worship to the unseen 
powers. 

§ 4. The Priest, or Minister of worship, was the second 
necessity of worship, the first being the place. It was the 
priest who conducted the worship. 

(1) His function was threefold: to carry the ark, to 
minister to Jehovah, to biessin hisname. In the earliest 
times the need of having some such priest was felt, his 
presence being thought to be attended with peculiar 
blessing. 

(2) The priest-idea became so strong in Israel that 
the nation itself was understood to be anation of priests, 
or a priestly nation, set apart to minister to the other 
nations of the world. After the exile, kings ceased to sit 
on Israel’s throne; and priests, under the form of a 
hierarchy, controlled the affairs of the nation. This fact 
shows how great a réle the priest played in Israelitish 
history. 

(3) Besides the priests and prophets who served and 
spoke for Jehovah, there were at many times in Israel’s 
history priests and prophets whose lives were devoted to 
the service of other gods. 

§ 5. Sacrifice was the most significant act of worship 
in ancient times. 


Exod. 3:2-53 
Ps. 137- 


Deut. 10:8; 

Judg. 17: 7-133 
18: 3-6; 

Lev. 8:1-10, 


Deut. 14:2; 
Exod. 19: 6; 
Ezra 7:21, 25, 26, 


1 Kings 18:19-22; 
2 Kings 23: 4,5; 
Ezek. 8:15, 16. 
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Gen. 18: 1-8; 
1 Sam, 1: 3-8; 


I Gina 16: 1-3. 


Ps, 51: 18, 19; 
Isa. 1: 11-17; 
Lev., chaps. 1-7; 
8-10; II} 12-15; 
tc, ° 


Gen. 8: 20; 


Lev., chaps. 4,9. 


Lev. 3: 1-6; 
Judg. 20: 26. 


Gen. 35: 14; 
Exod. a9 ae 41; 
Numb. 28 


Exod. 30: o tis 9; 
Numb. 4: 


Lev., chaps. 5, 7, 
14; 
Numb. 6:12. 


(1) At first this was a social meal, a banquet in which 
the offerer and his friends participated and to which the 
deity was invited. There are frequent references to such 
sacrificial meals in which the members of a family, or of 
a clan, or, indeed, of a whole nation took part. This meal 
was full of joy, sometimes boisterous. Those who par- 
ticipated were eating and drinking with the deity ; it was 
a communion of the worshiper and his god. 

(2) In later times sacrifice became more formal, and 
gradually grew into an exclusively religious act. The 
prophets strongly denounced sacrifice in which the true 
spirit of worship was lacking, or which in itself, without a 
proper life, was thought to gain Jehovah’s favor. The 
book of Leviticus is devoted to the subject of sacrifice, 
viz., the method, the kinds, etc., etc. This more formal 
and exclusively religious conception of sacrifice came to 
prevail universally in the last centuries of Israel’s history. 

(3) Several different kinds of offerings or sacrifice 
were distinguished, according as each expressed a par- 
ticular purpose, or was presented by a particular method ; 
among these were: 

(a) The burnt-offering, which consisted of the burning 
of a whole animal of the proper kind upon an altar as an 
offering to Jehovah. 

(2) The peace-offering, which was also an animal sacri- 
fice, but differed from the burnt-offering in that it 
provided for the giving of only the blood and certain 
specified parts of the animal to Jehovah, the rest being 


- eaten by the sacrificial guests. 


(c) The drink-offering, which was a libation of wine, 
or oil, usually made in connection with other offerings. 

(d) The incense-offering, in which fragrant spices were 
burned with the thought that the rising fragrance was 
acceptable to Jehovah. 

(¢) The trespass-offering, which was made for the pur- 
pose of expiating offenses against Jehovah and man in 
which the damage could be estimated and covered by 
compensation ; the blood of the animal was poured out 
to Jehovah, the fat was burned on the altar, and the rest 
was the perquisite of the priests. 
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(f) The sin-offering, which occupied avery important 
place in the cultus and of which the emphasis placed 
upon the shedding of blood is a conspicuous feature ; 
the specifications for this part of the ritual are very com- 
- plete and detailed. 

(g) The wave-offering, consisting of certain portions 
of the sacrifice that were given over to the priests and 
were waved by them before the altar as a token of the 
fact that they belonged to Jehovah, but had been given 
over by him to the priests. 

(4) Great care was taken as to the materials which 
might enter into a sacrifice. These were in general flesh, 
fine flour or meal, incense, oil, wine, cakes of dough, 
salt. Here again important conceptions were associated 
with each of the materials, and regulations were enacted 
prescribing the exact character and amount of materials 
to be used. 

§ 6. The Times of Worship were an important item, for 
these were the feast occasions ; these were often merely 
the social meals of a clan; or, in other cases, were con- 
nected witha pilgrimage. They had their origin in connec- 
tion with the times of the moon and the seasons, arising, 
as they did, out of the pastoral or agricultural life. Men 
whose hearts have the same tendencies are drawn 
vogether, and in the act of association there is worship; 
yor the more closely they are united, the nearer they may 
come to God. To know more of God is itself to worship 
him, and the highest form of worship is, perhaps, that 
which involves communion with others as well as with 
God. 

(1) There were three great feasts, the first coming in 
the springtime, the second in the early summer, the 
third in the autum. These correspond roughly to 
the more modern Kaster, Pentecost, and Thanksgiving 
seasons. 

(2) There were also special feasts and feast days, 
which in early times seem to have been of a joyous 
character. 

(3) There were days, like the Day of Atonement, 
which were days of <ffliction rather than of joy. 


Lev. 4: 24-34; 

Lev., chap. 16; 

Numb., chap. 7; 
15:27. 


Deut. 12: 6-17; 

Numb. 15: 19-213 
Numb. 18: 8-29; 
Exod. 29: 27, 28, 


Exod. 20: 24; 
29: 40; 30:1; 
Lev. 2:1, 4, 135 
© 7:12; 23313. 


1 Sam, 9:12, 13 
22-245 
1 Sam. 1:3, 4. 


Exod. 23: 14-17. 


Hos. 2:11. 


Lev. 16: 29-34. 
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Zech. 7:3-5; 
Esther 9:28-31. 


Gen. 24: 12 ff.; 

1 Sam.1:10; 8:6; 
1 Kings 8: 23-53; 
Isa, 38:2, 35 
Neh. 1: 4-11; 2:4. 


Le 11 330-393 
Sam. 1:11; 
Jude. 1333-7) 
‘umb. 6: 1-12. 


1 Kings 6: 19; 

Exod. 28 : 30; 

ay 20:3; 28:10, 
18. 


Isa. 47:9; 
Jer. 27:9; 
Mal. 3:5; 
Dan. 2:2; 
Deut. 18: 9-13. 


Gen. 4:21; 
Amos 5: 23; 
Isa. 30: 29, 32; 
ye 48: 36; 

umb., 10: 2; 

31:6; 
osh. 6: 4 ff.; 

88. 13732; 33:2; 
2Sam. 16:14; 
Exod. 15: 20; 
Pss. 149: 3} 150: 4. 


(4) There were also fast days, as well as feast days, 
celebrating some great calamity. 

§ 7. Other Acts of Worship.—In connection with and 
forming a part of worship were several specific acts, 
such as— 

(1) Prayer; this was always implied in the act of 
sacrifice, but very frequently it was independent of 
sacrifice. If the deity is a person, and if he has real inter- 
est in his clan or tribe or people, he will surely listen to 
them, when in distress their heart appeals for succor ; 
and also when in joy they express appreciation of some 
great favor which he has shown them. Abraham’s prayer 
for the city in which his relatives dwelt is characteristic 
of the earliest and the latest periods of civilization, and 
is thoroughly typical of humanity. 

(2) The vow was akind of prayer, very common in 
ancient times, and, when once made, regarded as invio- 
lable. It sometimes involved a simple gift; at other 
times, perhaps, as in the case of Jephthah, the sacrifice 
of a human life ; and again, as in the case of the Nazirite, 
it signified setting apart to the service of God. 

(3) Zhe oracle and dream, as methods of ascertaining 
the divine will, must be counted as acts of worship. In 
these methods, as in all the others, the Israelites did not 
differ from the other ancient nations in the midst of 
whom they dwelt. 

(4) Sorcery was employed in many forms, for there 
were diviners, augurs, enchanters, charmers, consulters 
with familiar spirits, wizards, and necromancers ; but acts 
of this kind were always forbidden. 

(5) Musicand dancing were accompaniments of wor- 
ship. If worship is the expression of the heart in com- 
munion with God, it must include melody and rhythm, 
sound and movement. Music has always formed a part 
of worship, andin many cases dancing has accompanied, 
not only festival, but worship. 

§ 8. Songs and Hymns of Worship.—These furnish us, 
perhaps, the highest product of the priest-work; for, 
although much of the Psalter is prophetic in its character, 
by far the greater part is the high and holy expression 
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of the soul of individual or nation in its deepest com- 
munion with God; and nowhere in all literature may 
religious songs of so tender and deep a character be 
found as in the Hebrew Psalter, the hymn-book of the 
Hebrew temple, the work of the Hebrew priest. These 
have been variously and quite minutely classified; but 
here reference may be limited to — 

(1) Songs of thanksgiving, in which gratitude is 
expressed for great favors received from Jehovah and his 
praises are gladly sung. 

(2) Songs of petition and prayer, in which the poet 
pleads for the intervention of Jehovah in behalf of 
himself or of Israel, bringing deliverance from difficulty 
and danger, or restoration to divine favor. 

(3) Songs of penitential confession, in which the sin- 
ner pours out his confession of sin and guilt. 

§9. Laws Regulating Worship and Life were, likewise, 
largely formulated, promulgated, and executed by the 
priests. Legislation, therefore, in its stricter sense, was 
the function of the priests, rather than of the prophets or 
sages. The priest’s work included something more than 
the various elements which enter into or are connected 
with what we would today call worship. In those days 
the religious life and the secular life were the same. 
Religion and politics were the same. This means that 
it was impossible to draw a line between religious life 
and ordinary life. The priest’s work dealt with both. It 
had to do, consequently, with such matters as the treat- 
ment of one’s neighbor’s cattle, the treatment of birds, 
the building of a house. There were laws, for example, 
concerning the harvest, the oppression of the poor, the 
treatment of defectives, tale-bearing, etc., etc. These 
are a few examples only, taken from the great law- 
books, Exodus, Leviticus,and Deuteronomy. It is to be 
understood, of course, that these laws, as they were from 
time to time formulated, included the teachings of the 
prophets and sages, as they appeared and did their work 
and passed away. But in addition to these laws of soci- 
ological character there were the laws which regulated 


Pss, 103; 1343 136. 


Pss. 80; 88; 102. 


Pss. 51; 116; 130. 


Deut. 22: 1-125 
Exod. 21: 1-35; 
22:1-27. 


Lev. 19 : 9-37}; 
Exod. 23: 1-9. 
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Exod. 23: 18, 19; 
Deut. 30: 15-20; 
Lev,, chap. 21. 


2Chron.5:2—7:2; 
cf. 1 Kings, 
chap. 8. 


1 Chron., chaps. 
15, 16; 

cf.2Sam. 6:12-19. 

2Chron., chaps. 


29-32; 
cf.2 Kings, chaps. 
18-20. 


2 Chron. 35:1-19; 
ef. 2 Kings 
23: 21-23. 


1 Kings, chap. 8. 


1 Chron., chaps. 
28, 29; 
cf. 1 Kings 1:32- 


40. 
1 Chron., chap.21; 
cf.2 Sam., chap. 


24. 
2 Sam, 11: 2-27. 


1 Chron., chaps. 
23-26. 


the details of worship in all respects, ¢. g., the priest, his 
dress, his maintenance, the offerings, their material, etc., 
etc. These more strictly come into consideration in 
connection with topics already discussed (cf §§ 3, 7): 

§ 10. The History of Worship was naturally written or 
compiled by priests, and thus constitutes a part of the 
priest-work of the Old Testament. The history of Israel, 
as we find it in the books of Samuel and Kings, had already 
been written (about 550 B.C.). This history was prepared 
from a wholly prophetic point of view. It was intended 
to teach prophetic lessons, especially those connected 
with the idea of the enormity of sin and its disastrous 
consequences. At a later date (about 300 B. C.) the 
priests undertook to traverse the field of sacred history, 
and in so doing used, to some extent, the same original 
sources. This priestly history is found in the books of 
Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah. In these books the 
thought always uppermost is that of the Azstory of worship. 
Its purpose was to assist in establishing regular service 
in the second temple, and to kindle in the hearts of the 
people a national life and spirit, and respect for the insti- 
tutions of the national religion. The differences in matter, 
tone, and spirit between the prophetic and the priestly 
histories is easily seen by a comparison of the treatment 
which each gives to the same subject, ¢. g.- 

(1) The dedication of the temple (¢/ 2 Chron. 5: 2— 
met Op: 

(2) The transfer of the ark to Jerusalem. 

(3) The accession of Solomon. 

(4) The account of the plague in David’s reign. 

(5) The sin of David with Bathsheba, which is not 
mentioned in Chronicles. 

(6) The organization of the priests and Levites and 
temple officials, which is treated in full in Chronicles, 
and not mentioned in Samuel and Kings. 


It is proposed, after this general view of the work of the priests as a 
whole, to undertake to do five things in the following series of studies : 
(1) To trace the history of worship from the beginning to the end 
of the Old Testament times, through the early, the middle, and the 


late periods. 
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(2) To classify and note the elements of worship in the Hebrew 
Psalter, the Christian’s Book of Psalms. 

(3) To analyze and present the essential points of interest in the 
histories which the priests themselves prepared, and which are found 
in the books of Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah. 

(4) To determine the great ideas which entered into and controlled 
the priest-work. 

(5) To explain as far as it may be possible (a) the purpose and 
spirit of this przest-element as it appears in its various forms in Israel- 
itish history and literature; (4) the permanent, as distinguished from 
the transitory, elements which it contained; (c) the contribution which 
it made to Christianity, or, in other words, its relationship to Chris- 
tianity. 
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PART SECOND 


THE HISTORY OF WORSHIP 


II. History oF WORSHIP IN THE EARLIER OLD TESTAMENT PERIOD. 
III. History or WorSsHIP IN THE MIDDLE OLD TESTAMENT PERIOD. 


IV. History OF WORSHIP IN THE LATER OLD TESTAMENT PERIOD. 
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CHAPTER II. 


HISTORY OF WORSHIP IN THE EARLIER OLD TESTAMENT PERIOD. 


§ 11. Worship Alone Constituted Religion in the earliest times. It 
was later that greater and greater emphasis came to be placed on con- 
duct and belief (see §1). A ceremony or religious rite was associated 
(in the various ancient religions) with some fact, or supposed fact, or 
legend, or myth. But it was the rzte which constituted the religious 
element, and not any belief concerning the origin of the rite. “It 
made no difference what the worshiper believed concerning the cere- 
mony, if only he performed it regularly and accurately.” ‘What was 
obligatory or meritorious was the exact performance of sacred acts 
prescribed by religious traditions.” It was the prophets and sages 
who introduced at the same time higher conceptions of God and 
higher conceptions of life. 

See W. R. Situ, Religion of the Semites (2d ed.), pp. 17-22; MENZIES, H2s- 
tory of Religion, pp. 6-13, 64f.; WELLHAUSEN, Prolegomena to the History of Israel, 
Pp. 52-5- 

§12. A Semitic Period in the Development of Worship preceded the 
earliest Hebrew worship, and formed the basis of it. It will be 
remembered that the Semitic family (1) gave to the world the two 
earliest civilizations of which we have knowledge, the Egyptian and 
the old Babylonian, and controlled the world’s political history for 
forty or fifty centuries; (2) has been mediary, not only in the field of 
commerce and between man and man, but also, in that higher field of 
religion, between God and man, in that they have proved to be the 
religious teachers of the world, since through them have come the 
world’s three highest faiths—Judaism, Christianity, and Moham- 
medanism. 

See G. A. SMITH, Historical Geography of the Holy Land, pp. 28 ff.; W. R. 
SMITH, of. cit, pp. 28-83; C. G. MONTEFIORE, The Religion of the Ancient 


Hebrews (Hibbert Lectures, 1892), pp. 22-30; J. F. McCurpy, History, Prophecy 
and the Monuments, Vol. 1, pp. 5-11; FRITZ HOMMEL, The Civilization of the East, 


pp. 25-7. 
$13. The Most Ancient Form of Semitic Religion, the parent of all 
others, was that found in the old mother-home of Arabia. It wasa 
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religion well adapted to the condition of the people, who, at that time, 
were still in clans. The Hebrews, together with the Moabites, Ammon- 
ites, and Edomites, had ‘their root in a state of society when there 
was no large and orderly community, but only a multitude of small 
and restless tribes; when there was no written law, but only custom ; 
and when there was no central authority to execute justice, but it 
was left to a man’s fellow-clansmen to avenge his murder.” In this 
time —— 

(1) There was a god for each clan, and this god was thought to be a 
very remote ancestor. To leave the clan meant to leave the god. This 
clan-god was closely connected with every undertaking of the clan, 
whether of peace or war; and his name everywhere was Lorde 
“King,” “Mighty One.” 

See Menzies, History of Religion, pp. 74-6; W. R. SmitH, Religion of the 


Semites (2d ed.), pp. 35-9; D’ALVIELLA, Origin and Growth of the Conception of God 
(Hibbert Lectures, 1891), pp: 204-7. 


(2) Zhe worship of the clan-god was important, because every 
detail of life was dependent on his favor. His favor or anger was 
shown at certain spots, which thenceforward became sacred places, and 
here those who inquired of him would find him. The god could not, 
of course, bé worshiped anywhere outside of the land which belonged to 
him; and if one left that land and entered another, he must at once 
transfer his worship to the god of the new land. 


See MENZIES, of. cit, pp. 160f.; BUDDE, Religion of Israel to the Exile, pp. 
53-5: 

(3) The present life played a larger part than the future life ; for, 
while the early Semites believed in the continued existence of the 
departed, they regarded them as destitute of energy, as “shades laid 
in the ground.” “After death, it was held, even religion came to an 
end. A man must enjoy the society of his god in this life; after 
death he could take part in no sacrifice, and could render to God no 
thanks or service.” 

See MENZIES, of. cit. p. 161; C. G. MONTEFIORE, of. ctt., pp. 454-73 R. H. 
Cuar es, A Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future Life, pp. 51-4. 

(4) This explains, in some measure, the rites of worship which 
existed in these primitive times, viz.: 

(a) The sacrifice; the man sought a sacred place (¢. ¢, a place 
where the god was likely to be found), killed an animal, put the blood 
of the animal on a stone; the god touched the blood, the man touched 
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it, and this act was a renewal of the declaration that the man and the 
god were of the same blood, and that the covenant between them was 
renewed. 

See MENZIES, of. cit, pp. 65-8, 162; SCHULTZ, “The Significance of Sacri- 
fice in the Old Testament,” American Journal of Theology, Vol. IV, Ppp. 257-61; 
G. S. GoopsPEED, “The Atonement of Communion,” Biblical World, Vol. XVII, 
Pp. 96-106. 

(4) The feast or banquet; at this the god was supposed to sit with 
his people and to receive his share of the animal just slain. In late 
times, when the god was thought to live above, his share was burned 
and he received the savor or smell of the sacrifice. The feast included 
dancing, and even gross kinds of indulgence. All was joyful. Happi- 
ness, reaching even to “ orgiastic ecstasy,”’ was universal. 

See W. R. SMITH, of. cit, pp. 253-8; ScHULTZ, Old Testament Theology, Vol. — 
I, pp. 188 £. 

§ 14. Three Great Periods are seen in the develop- Josh. 24:2,3 
ment of this primitive Semitic worship, as it appears in 
the Old Testament history. Two opinions exist as to 
whether the writing of the Pentateuch (or five books of 
the law) was practically finished in the days of Moses, or 
in the days of Ezra. 

See GREEN, The Higher Criticism of the Pentateuch, Pp. 31-58; 

Brices, The Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch, 1897, pp. 156-62; 
DRIVER, /ntroduction to the Literature of the Old Testament (6th ed.), 
pp. 82-98, 123-6, 135-59; CARPENTER AND HARFORD-BATTERSBY, 
The Hexateuch, Vol. 1, pp. 17-23. 

This question does not concern us here; for all stu- 
dents agree that, whatever may have been the date of 
writing, the date of adoption of the laws and ceremonies 
by the masses of the people is definitely announced in 
Scripture, viz.: 

(1) Zhe Levitical law in all its fulness and the Leviti- Neh., chap. 8. 
cal ritual of worship were not adopted until the times of 
Ezra (440 B. C.). 

(2) Zhe Deuteronomic law, as laid down in Deuter- Kings aa:8— 
onomy, did not come into force until Josiah’s time (621 ou 
B.C.). It is clear that there was 

(3) Ax earlier legal code and an earlier form of wor- eh CR 
ship which served to connect the old Semitic worship 
with the Deuteronomic. This earliest of the three 
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periods is first to be considered and presents itself in 
three different stages, viz.: 

Gen. 47: 1-10, (a) The primitive Hebrew stage—that which existed 
during the days of the patriarchs, and while Israel was’ 
still a nomadic people, wandering from place to place. 

Judg. 1:1-4; (6) The Canaanitish stage— that in which the primi- 

aed tive form came into contact with the corrupt and licen- 
tious practices of the Canaanitish religion; it was at this 
time that Israel was settling down to an agricultural life. 


Hos. 11: 1-4; (c) The prophetic stage —that in which the prophets 
12:10, II; ; 5 c 

Amos Hees made heroic struggle against the corruption and idola- 
$a, 2: J. 


try of Israel, by pointing out a truer conception of God, 
the adoption of which affected both the conduct and the 
worship of the nation. 

Josh. 24: 3-7. § 15. In the Primitive Stage of the Early Period the 
Worship was, of course, only slightly different from that 
common Semitic worship described above. The people 
were still wandering about. Leaders had been raised up 
by God whose work would in time lead the people 
higher and higher toward a proper conception of 
God and of his worship. But, as the Old Testament 
so clearly shows, the people hung back; refused to 
follow the divinely appointed leaders ; and only after 
fifteen hundred years of instruction finally acknowledged 
Jehovah to be the only God. The facts concerning 
worship are these: 


Gen. 12: 6-83 (1) Zhe place selected for worship by the patriarchs 
28: 4 f.5 was the place in which they pitched their tent; ¢. ¢., 
2 22-32; ‘ 
oe ‘y Abraham worshiped at Shechem, and near Bethel; Jacob 


at Beersheba, and at Peniel, and at Bethel. TZvees, 
springs, and stones are also mentioned. 


Gen, 31: 46. The a/tar must have been something very simple, 
consisting only of stones gathered together, or of earth 
thrown up. 

Gen. 31:19, 34 f. Teraphim, or household gods, were found in Jacob’s 
family. There seems not to have been an ark or chest 
in use. 

Gen. 22::133 27:255 (2) Zhe priest was the leader, whoever he may have 

Exod, 24: 4-8. been, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, or Moses. There was no 


class of priests. 
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(3) Zhe sacrifice was a family meal, or a clan meal, 7. ¢., 
a banquet. It consisted of flesh, specially prepared ; its 
savor was smelled by Jehovah; it was eaten by repre- 
sentatives of the deity. 

(4) The times were irregular ; sacrifice was offered at 
any time. There is no reference to the observance of 
dates marked by the moon, or of the saddath. 

(5) Other acts of worship are seen in — 

(2) The prayer of Abraham for the deliverance of 
Lot, of Abraham’s servant for guidance in the pursuit of 
his mission, and of Jacob for deliverance from Esau. 

(6) The vow of Abraham paid to Melchizedek; and 
that of Jacob made on his journey to Laban, the Syrian. 

(c) The dreams of the patriarchs, which as methods 
of receiving communications from the deity are to be 
classed with acts of worship. 

(2) The cup of divination of Joseph, and the ¢eraphim 
(see p. 16). 

(6) Songs and hymns, laws, and history-writing had 
not yet taken formal shape ; or, at all events, they have 
not come down to us in the form which existed in these 
early days. The present literary form of pieces like 
the ‘“‘ Blessing of Jacob,” the ‘‘ Song of Moses at the Red 
Sea,” and the “ Decalogue’”’ comes from a time later 
than the settlement in Canaan. 


§ 16. In the Canaanitish Stage of the Early Period the 


worship was greatly changed. ‘This was due partly to the 
change from nomadic to agricultural life, and partly to 
contact with Canaanitish forms of worship, which were 
peculiarly rich and fascinating. The name of the 
Canaanitish divinity, Baal, meant “lord.” It is easy to 
see that the Israelite would feel that he was not doing 
justice to his God, if he did not pay him every possible 
honor, or at least the honors paid their gods by his 
neighbors, the Canaanites. Consequently much that 
was Canaanitish was now appropriated. 

(1) Places and representatives; here arise — 

(2) The high places, all over the land, which soon 
became centers of corruption and licentiousness. 
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Gen. 26: 28-30; 
Gen. 8:20, 21; 
Gen. 18:1-8. 


Cf. references 
given above. 


Gen. 18: 23-33; 
112 ff.; 32:9- 
12. 


Gen. 
28: 


14: 18-24; 
20-22. 


Gen. 15:12-21; 
28: 10-18 ; 35: Q- 
13; 37: 5-10. 


Gen. 44:1-5. 


Gen. 49: 1-26; 
Exod. 15: 1-18; 
Exod. 20: 1-17. 


Judg. 2:1-5. 


Judg. 6: 25-32; 
1 Sam.1:3. 
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Judg. 3:7; 6:25, 
30; 9:6; 10:6. 


Judg. 20:27f.; 
1 Sam. 4:3 ff. 


Cf. Exod, 32:8, 


9-245 
Numb. 21:8 f.; 
2 Kings 18: 4. 


1 Sam. 14:41; 
28: 3-6. 


Judg. 17:7; 
Judg. 18:3-5, 19, 


203 

Judg.6:19;13:19; 
17:53 6:25-27; 
11:31, 39- 


Judg. 6: 19-21, 26- 
28; 13: 16-23; 
1Sam. 1:3-5, 9, 

13-15. 


1 Sam. 20:5, 6, 
18, 24, 27, 29; 
Judg. 9:27; 21:19; 
1 Sam. 1:3, 13. 


Judg. 13:8; 
15:18; 1Sam. 
1:10, 12-17. 

Judg. 11:30, 31, 
a arit, 7> 
13: 


’ 
1 Sam: 1:11. 


Judg. 13:3-5, 
g-21; 
1Sam, 3: 1-18. 


1 Sam. 28: 7-14. 
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(6) The pil/ars and the tree trunks, or Asherim, which 
were to be found at the high places and were taken over into 
the Jehovah-worship which was carried on at these places. 

(c) The ark or chest, which was thought to represent 
the deity, and which the people carried with them when 
they went to battle, as in Eli’s days. 

(2) The image of the serpent, or of the bull, which was 
adopted, now and again, as the proper representation of 
deity. 

(e) The Urim and Thummim, which were carried in a 
pocket of the priestly ephod, were in use as a means of 


discovering the divine will with reference to any course 


of action. 

(2) The priest was sometimes a professional, bearing 
the name Levite, and cultivated a certain professional 
tone by which he was recognized as a Levite. He 
seems to have been more acceptable than the patriarch 
or oldest son, who in the past had performed priestly duties. 
The priest went about wherever he could find employ- 
ment. But the old family priesthood still continued, and 
sacrifice was not restricted to any class of priests. 

(3) Sacrifice was the same as before, an act of com- 
munion with the deity. The burnt-offering seems to 
have occupied a more prominent place. 

(4) Times and seasons.—Now there arose feasts of 
the moon; the sabbath was also observed, probably as a 
time of rejoicing; there were also the Feasts of Harvest 
and Vintage, because Israel had now become an agricul- 
tural people. These feasts furnished opportunity for 
drunkenness and licentiousness. 

(5) Other acts.—We read of the— 

(a) Prayers of Manoah, Samson, and Hannah. 

(2) Vows of Jephthah and of Hannah, and of the 
tribes of Israel against Benjamin, because of its outrage 
upon the Levite’s concubine. 

(c) Visions of Samson’s parents, and of the child 
Samuel, during his sojourn in the temple at Shiloh. 

(d) Sorcery and witchcraft in connection with Saul’s 
attempt to learn the outcome of his contest with the 
Philistines. 
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(e) Music and dancing in connection with the yearly 
feasts at Shiloh, with the sons of the prophets, and, a little 
later, on the part of David. This was characteristic of 
the joyous spirit that permeated the religion of these times. 

(6) Songs and hymns are seen in the exodus song, 
with its refrain; the song of Deborah; and the song of 
Hannah. 

(7) Zaws were unquestionably taking form, under 
divine guidance, as the codification of custom. To what 
extent this was true is a matter of dispute between (a) 
those who believe that the Israelitish legislation, as it 
has come down to us, was the work of one generation, 
and of one man, Moses, and (4) those who believe that 
this legislation is the product of seven or eight centuries 
of history, although based upon and growing out of the 
work of Moses (cf. references to literature on § 14). 

§17. In the Prophetic Stage of the Early Period great 
influences were at work to purge and purify the corrup- 
tion which had entered into Israel’s worship, and to teach 
a conception of God which, in itself, would lead to a 
higher type of worship. This period begins roughly 
with Samuel’s work of reformation and closes just before 
Josiah’s reformation (621 B.C.). The great names of 
the period are Samuel and David; Elijah, Elisha, and 
Jonah; Amos and Hosea; Isaiah and Micah; and, last 
of all, Zephaniah and Jeremiah, in whose days the refor- 
mation came. The details of this reformation belong to 
the second or middle period; but the preparation for 
the great changes wrought in 621 B. C. was made by the 
prophets of the preceding centuries. The actual prac- 
tices of this sub-period were full of superstition. Let us 
first note what they were and then the attitude of the 
prophets toward them. 

(1) Places of worship. 

(a) The high places were still used in different parts 
of the country, as is seen in the cases of Samuel, whom 
Saul first met at the sacrifice on the high place; of Solo- 
mon, even when the temple had been built ; of Jeroboam ; 
of the people of Judah in Rehoboam’s time and under 
later kings; and of Ahaz. 


Judg. 21: 19-21; 
1 Sam. 10:5; 
16: 16-22; 18:6, 
J; 03 1939. 


Exod. 15: 1-21; 
Judg., chap. 5; 
1 Sam. 2: 1-10, 


Amos, chap. 5; 
Hos., chap. 4; 
Isa., chap. 1. 


2 Kings 23: 1-3. 


2 Kings 23: 4-14. 


1 Sam. 9: 12-14, 


19, 25; 
1 Kings 3:3, 43 

Cfo Th 7's 

T2037 Le 1404s 
2 Kings 2:3314:4; 

15:4; 17:9, 11, 

29,323 18:4; 

etc. 
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1 Kings 14: 233 

2 Kings 3:25 
10:273 17:10; 

Hos. 3:4; 10:1, 2. 


2 Sam. 
OP § Chron., 
chaps. 13, 15, 16. 


1 Kings, chaps. 5, 
6; 7:13—8: 66; 


cf. 1 Chron., 
chap.17; 22: 2- 


19; 
2Chron., chaps. 
2-7. 


1 Sam. 28: 1-25. 


1 Kings 12: 25-333 
2Chron. 11:14,153 
Hos. 8:5, 6. 


1 Kings 12: 31-33; 

2 Sam. 6:13, 14; 

1 Kings 3:153 

1 Kings 2:26, 27; 

2 Kings 11:4, 9, 
12, 15,17; 12:25 

2 Kings 16; 12-16. 


1 Kings 8: 62-65; 
Hos. 2:11; 
Exod. 23:18f, ; 


2 Kings 17:17. 
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(5) The pillars and Asherim occupied even a larger 
place than before, continuing in general use until the 
reign of Josiah. 

(c) The ark was transferred with great solemnity 
to Jerusalem, when that city became under David the 
nation’s capital. This supreme act of worship was 
accompanied by music and dancing. 

(d) The temple was built by Solomon; this act was 
full of significance for the future history of worship. 
As the king had his palace, so Jehovah was to have his 
temple. The ceremonial would now be better organ- 
ized; a basis was furnished for future development ; 
priests and singers must be provided for regular service. 
While at this central place the worship would henceforth 
be conducted in a purer form, but at the same time with 
luxurious magnificence, the old routine continued in all 
its corruption throughout the country at large. 

(¢) The spirit of Samuel, called Elohim (2. e., God), 
was thought to have been called forth after death by the 
witch of Endor, in order to speak with Saul at his request. 

(f) The calves set up at Bethel and Gilgal were figures 
of Jehovah, intended to be worshiped by the Israelites of 
the north, in order that they might not be induced to go 
to Jerusalem for worship. 

(2) The priest now became a more important person- 
age; the professional element increased. The bond 
between those engaged in the same work was strengthened 
by association. The Levite was gaining ground, as over 
against the older patriarchal priest. The temple required 
professional service. Samuel was a priest, and in his 
time the monarchy took shape, which meant a separation 
of the state and church. With the royal sanction the 
priestly order was greatly strengthened; but the king 
maintained supremacy and, according to the old patriar- 
chal idea, offered sacrifice as head. Since the priest was 
judge, he formulated decisions, which in later times were 
to become daw. 

(3) Sacrifice was offered, sometimes upon a great 
scale; the old idea of communion with God continued ; 
and a great feature of the sacrifice was the element of 
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joy. The sacrifice might not be offered with leavened 
bread. The first-fruits of the ground were called for. 
Sometimes human sacrifice was offered. 

(4) Zimes were now more definitely fixed. 

(a) The sadda¢h was an established institution, what- 
ever may have been its origin. 

(4) The beginnings of a sabbatical year were made, 
in the custom of allowing the land to lie fallow every 
seventh year. 

(c) Three agricultural feasts, with dates dependent 
upon the climate, were observed, viz.: the Feast of 
Unleavened Bread (Easter time), in celebration of the 
departure from Egypt; the Feast of Harvest, when the 
first-fruits were gathered; and the Feast of Ingathering, 
in the autumn. 

(5) Other acts. 

(2) Prayers continued to be offered, as in the case of 
Samuel at Mizpah, and on the occasion of the people’s 
demand for a king; of David, after Nathan had made 
known to him Jehovah’s purpose to establish his house 
in Israel, and on the occasion of the death of Bathsheba’s 
child; of Solomon, at the time of the dedication of the 
temple at Jerusalem ; of Elijah, for the restoration of the 
widow’s son to life, and on Mount Carmel; and of Heze- 
kiah, for deliverance from Sennacherib. 

(4) Vows were still made, as, for example, in the case 
of Absalom, and of the Nazirites. 

(¢) Oracles and dreams are seen in David’s inquiry of 
Jehovah after the death of Saul, and before the battle 
with the Philistines in the valley of Rephaim ; in Jehovah’s 
message to David through Nathan; in Solomon’s dream 
at Gibeon; in Ahab’s consultation of the prophets before 
advancing upon Ramoth-Gilead; and in the use made 
of the brazen altar by King Ahaz. The visions of 
Amos and Isaiah may also be mentioned in this con- 
nection. 

(2) Sorcery was practiced, for it was distinctly opposed 
by Saul and Samuel (although Samuel himself is said to 
have been called from the grave by a witch), and by later 
prophets. 
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Exod. 20:8; 

Exod. 23:12; 

Hos. 2:11; 

2 Kings 4:23; 
Ir: ae fs 9; 
16:18 


Exod. a! 10, II. 


Exod. 23: 14-17; 

Exod. 34:22, 233; 

1 Kings 8:2; 
123325 

Hos. 2:11. 


1 Sam. 7:5, 8,9; 
8:65; 12:23; 
2 Sam. 7: 18-28; 


I Kings 8: 22-545 

1 Kings 17: 20-22; 
18:36, 373 

2 Kines 19: 15-19. 


2 Sam. 15:7, 8; 
Amos 2:12. 


2Sam. 2:13; 5:23, 
245 

2 Sam. 7:4; 

1Kings3: 5 ff. ; 
22: 5-28; 

2 Kings 16:15; 

Ames 7:1-95 


Mita; 
fas , chap. 6. 


1 Sam, 28: 3-20; 
Isa. 8:19; 19:3; 
Mic. 5:12. 
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1 Sam. 10:5; 

Amos 5:23; 6:5; 

2 Sam. 6:5, 14, 
16; 

Isa. 30:29; 

1 Kings 1: 40. 


1 Sam. 18:7; 

2 Sam. 1: 19-275 

2Sam. 3:33f.; 
18 333; 

2 Sam., chap. 22 
=Ps. 18. 


Amos 7:9; 
Hos. 10:8; 
Mic. 1:5; 
1 Kings 14: 22,23. 


Hos. 436-95 5sts 
J) 


Amos 4:43 5:22; 
Hos. 4:13, 143 
PS @ Ge fe Pee Ir 


Amos 5:21; 
674-6; 

Hos. 2: 113 

Isa. 1:13, 14. 


Isa. 1:153 
Mic. 3:4. 


Isa. 8:19; 19:3. 


(¢) Music and dancing were greatly developed in con- 
nection with the feasts and the worship on the high places, 
and the regular services of the temple at Jerusalem which 
contributed much to the enrichment of the worship of 
Jehovah. 

(6) Songs were sung, sometimes of a secular character, 
as when the women of Israel praised the warlike deeds of 
Saul and David, and when David lamented the death of 
Saul and Jonathan, or that of Abner, or of Absalom; at 
other times of a religious character, as perhaps when David 
sang upon the occasion of his deliverance from Saul (but 
see § 19). 

§ 18. The Prophets’ Attitude toward the actual prac- 
tice of the people, as it was conducted by the priests, 
was that of undisguised opposition. It is asserted many 
times that — 

(x) The high places were an occasion of sin, and 
aroused Jehovah’s anger, and must therefore be destroyed. 
They were one of the most effective channels of corrup- 
tion to the worshipers of Jehovah. 

(2) The priests were altogether corrupt and self-seek- 
ing; they were the leaders in sin, going to the farthest 
extremes of debauchery and licentiousness, and carry- 
ing the people down to destruction along with them- 
selves. 

(3) Sacrifice was displeasing to Jehovah, since the 
people were multiplying offerings with the thought that 
this was all that was necessary to secure Jehovah’s bless- 
ing; whereas justice and mercy were alone pleasing to 
him. 

(4) Feast days and seasons had become occasions of 
orgiastic revelry and must be brought to an end. These 
were in large measure borrowed from the Baal-worship, 
and were not yet wholly purified. 

(5) Prayer was in vain, no matter how fervent and 
frequent, since it came from people whose hearts were 
evil, and their hands red with blood. 

(6) Sorcery and witchcraft were condemned and 
regarded as unworthy of a people whose worship should 
be given to Jehovah. 
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§ 19. The Songs and Hymns of the Early Period furnish one of the 
most difficult questions within the entire realm of biblical study. 
Modern scholars, for the most part, teach (1) that he Jaw is the prod- 
uct of many centuries of history conducted by God in such a manner 
as to produce that law, the basis being found in the work of Moses; 
and (2) that to ascribe the whole to Moses permits no opportunity for 
gradual unfolding of the divine plan. So they teach (1) that most of 
the seventy-three psalms ascribed by tradition to David belong to a 
later age, when ideas of God were higher and purer than in David’s 
times, and when the worship of God by leaders and people had become 
pure and spiritual; and (2) that to ascribe these psalms, or most of 
them, to David is to turn the history of Israel’s religious thought wrong 
side foremost, and to presuppose in David’s times a condition of 
spiritual life on the part of David and the people which could not have 
existed until centuries later. This very serious and important ques- 
tion may not be taken up here. It is to be noted, however, that in the 
case of the gsa/ms, as in the case of the Zaw, whatever may have been 
the date of origin, the people never reached a position in which they 
could use these psalms (with a few exceptions) as the expression of 
their spiritual communion with God, until (2) the prophets had preached 
long centuries, (4) the priests themselves had united to purge and 
purify a corrupt worship, (¢) the city of Jerusalem was destroyed and 
the land laid waste, (d) the inhabitants were carried away into a for- 
eign country, and (e) the nation was taught, once for all, what had 
many times been said, but never actually believed, viz., that there was 
one God, and one only. The psalms as a distinct part of the priests’ 
work will receive further consideration in a later chapter. 

See EWALD, Commentary on the Psalms, Vol. 1, pp. 60-71; PEROWNE, Book of 
Psalms (second edition), Vol.I, pp. 1-21; MurRAY, Origin and Growth of the Psalms, 
PP. 127-43; CHEYNE, Zhe Origin and Religious Contents of the Psalter, pp. 190-225; 
KIRKPATRICK, The Psalms (Cambridge Bible), Vol. I, pp. xxxi-xxxviii; Driver, 
Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament (6th ed.), pp. 373-80; STANLEY, 
Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church, Lecture XXV; articles on “David” in 
HastTINnGs’ Dictionary of the Bible and CHEYNE’s Encyclopedia Biblica. 

The views of some of the most important commentators concerning the number 
of psalms that may be assigned to David are: 

(1) Binney, all, or nearly all, assigned by tradition. 

(2) Olshausen, Lengerke, Cheyne, Baethgen, Duhm, Wellhausen, probably none. 

(3) Hitzig, 3-19, except 5, 6, 14. 

(4) Ewald, 3, 4, 7, 8, 11, 18, 19, 24, 29, 32, IoI, and some fragments. 


(5) Delitzsch, 3-19, 22-24, 25, 28-30, 32; 34, 36-39, 41, 51, 52, 54; 56-63, and some 
others doubtful. 
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(6) Perowne grants that some of those ascribed to David cannot have been 
written by him, but thinks that he “ personally contributed more than any other indi- 
vidual” to the Psalter, and was the founder of a school of sacred poetry. Similarly 
also Kirkpatrick. 


Exod. 20:1-17; 

Deut. 5: 6-21; 

Exod. 34: 10-28; 

Exod. 20: 22— 
23:33. 


Exod. 20:1, 22; 
Exod. 24: 12; 
Deut. 5:4; 

Acts 7:53; 

Gal. 3:19; 

Heb, 2:2. 

Exod. 34:28, 29; 
Deut. 4:13; 


Exod. 20:8; 

of. Deut. 5:12; 
Exod. 20: 12; 

cf. Deut. 5:16; 
Exod. 20: 17; 

ef. Deut. 5:21. 


§ 20. The Laws of the Early Period may be classified 
under three heads: the decalogue, in two editions; the 
small book of the covenant; and the larger book of the 
covenant. Before considering these separately, a few 
points may be suggested concerning them as a whole: 

(z) However early or late they may have taken on 
their present literary form, they themselves certainly go 
back to the period of Israel’s earliest history. 

(2) They contain much material which, of course, had 
an existence long before the days of Moses; e. g., there 
had been prohibition of murder and of stealing centuries 
before Moses. 

(c) They reflect, in general, an early and, indeed, 
primitive stage of society; but this stage is the agricul- 
tural, and therefore later than the nomadic. 

(d) They are arranged in groups of ten, or of five. 

(1) Zhe decalogue. 

(a) It is said to have had its origin in different ways ; 
é.g., as having been (1) spoken by God, (2) given through 
angels, (3) written by the finger of God. 

(4) Itis given different names ; e. g.,(1) the ten words, 
(2) the words of the covenant, (3) tables of the cove- 
nant, (4) covenant, (5) testimony, (6) two tables of testi- 
mony. 

(c) It has two forms, viz., that in Exod. 20: 1-17, and 
that in Deut. 5 : 6-21; and although both are said to have 
been engraved on stone, there are many differences ; e. ¢., 
(1) the first word of the fourth commandment; (2) the 
reason assigned for observance of the fourth command- 
ment, viz., the creation and rest of God in the one, the 
bringing of Israel out of Egypt in the other ; (3) the two 
additional clauses in the one form of the fifth command- 
ment ; (4) the different order of the first two clauses and 


the addition of “his field” in the tenth commandment. 
(@) It has been suggested that originally all the com- 


mandments consisted, like the sixth, seventh, and eighth, 
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of one or two words, and that the remainder, e. g., in the 
second, third, and fifth, was added at a later time. 

(¢) It is divided (1) into ten words, but the division is 
not clear, since the Lutheran and Romish churches com- 
bine the first and second as one and divide the tenth ; 
(2) txto two tables, but, here again, Jewish and Christian 
scholars, ancient and modern, fail to agree, three methods 
being advocated, according as the two tables contained, 
the first, three commandments, and the second, seven ; 
the first, four, and the second, six; the first, five, and the 
second, five. 

(2) Zhe small book of the covenant, the laws of which 
may thus be grouped: (a) five on the duty of worship- 
ing only Jehovah ; (4) one on image-worship; (c) five on 
the offering of firstlings; (d) five on feasts; (e) four on 
sacrifices and offerings. These laws seem to have been 
written in groups of five or ten, groups (4) and (e) hay- 
ing lost part of their number. They are all directly 
concerned with worship. 

(3) The large book of the covenant, which contains: (2) 
five enactments on worship ;* (2) five on rights of slaves ; 
(c) five on slave concubines ; (d) five on acts of violence. 
Then follows one (a fragment) on the reviling of father and 
mother. After that-(e) five on personal injuries ; (/) and 
(g) ten on injuries in connection with property, slaves, and 
cattle ; (4) five on theft and damage to property ; (7) and 
(7) ten on breaches of trust. Then follow three frag- 
ments on sexual crimes, magic, sacrifice to other gods. 
After that (2) five on the dealings with the weak and 
poor; (¢) five on reverence and offerings. Then follow 
two on purity. After that (m) five on testimony. Then 
follow two on kindness. After that (”) five on justice, 
and (0) and (f) ten on feasts and offerings. In all there 
are sixteen groups of five, and eight fragments of groups, 
each of which probably consisted of five. 

A study of the subjects given above, and a reading 
of the enactments, will show the early character of these 
laws as contrasted with those given in Deuteronomy and 
Leviticus. It is to be noted (1) that the greater part of 


*In this classification the laws relating to worship are italicized. 


Exod. 34: 12-14; 
34:17; 34: 19,205 
34:21, 18, 22, 
23; 34:25, 26. 


Exod, 20: 23-26; 
2152-6; 21: 7- 
II; 21: 12-16; 
21:17; 21: 18- 
25; 21: 26—22:1 
22-2-0; 222) 7= 
17; 22: 18-20; 
22 321-27; 

22 : 28-30; 
22:31, 23:1-3; 
23: 4-5; 23: 6-9; 
23; 10-19. 
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this code is concerned with subjects which are not today 
thought of as religious, but that in early times there was 
no distinction between “religious” and ‘‘secular””— 
everything was religious; (2) that all the enactments 
concerning religion, in the narrower sense of the word, 
have to do with its objective features — feasts, sacrifices, 
offerings, ritual, etc.— all of which is included in wor- 
ship. It is these enactments that lie back of the teach- 
ing of the prophets down to about 650 B. C. 


In the next study it will appear that great and fundamental changes 
are to occur after 650 B. C. in all the regulations which concern the 
subject of worship and its allied subjects. 


CHAPTER: TIT. 


THE HISTORY OF WORSHIP IN THE MIDDLE OLD TESTAMENT PERIOD 


§ 21. The Middle Old Testament Period (see § 14 (2)) a Kingeaa:8— 
had for its most striking event the discovery and pub- 
lication of the book of the law, known in these 
later times as Deuteronomy. It is impossible here, as 
in the history of any period, to draw sharp lines of 
separation. 
(1) Just when this middle period began cannot 
be fixed definitely. But this much is clear, that the 
work of the prophets (cf §18) in the years preced- 
ing 621 B. C. (@) pointed out the evils which had fimog 524i 9: 173 
crept into the worship of the people; (4) presented eee 
such conceptions of God’s justice, love, holiness, and Bea eae 
unity as would furnish a basis for higher and more spir- 
itual forms of worship than those which were already 
in existence; and this (c) prepared the way for some- 
thing which, up to this time, the people could not 
appreciate. 
(2) Just when this middle period ended is likewise 
indefinite, but it is evident that after and out of this 
period there came a still higher form of worship, des- 
tined in God’s providence (a) to endure through a period 
of great political and religious upheaval, and (4) to 
serve as the basis for a worship still higher in its ideals 
and in its spiritual character. 
§ 22. Three Distinct Stages May be Traced in the his- 
tory of the middle or Deuteronomic period. These may 
be classified as: 
(1) Zhe pre-extlic stage, which ended with the removal 2 Kings 25: 8-21, 
of the people from their land and with the destruction 
of the temple around which the whole system of worship 
centered. 
(2) The extlic stage, during which the people were in 
Babylon, away from all the familiar scenes of worship 


27 
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and under the influence of an entirely new religious 
environment. 
Ezra, chap. 1; (3) The post-exilic stage, beginning with the return 
ee ‘from exile, including the building of the second temple, 
and ending approximately with the visit of Ezra to 
Jerusalem. 
§ 23. The Deliverance of Jerusalem in Hezekiah’s Day 
(701 B. C.) had exerted a marked influence on worship. 
To Hezekiah is ascribed an important work as reformer, 
aKings18:4; in that he(1) removed the high places, (2) broke the pillars, 


7. Isa, 36:7. 6 7 c 
: (3) cut down the Asherim, (4) brokein pieces the brazen 
serpent that Moses had made, which, in his day, was wor- 
eer 27. shiped as a representation of God in Jerusalem. In so far 
OS, 10:1, 2; 


Isa. 30:22; 31:7. as these things were accomplished, Hezekiah was acting 
in accordance with the commands of the prophets (see 
§ 18). But it seems that the work was not as thorough- 
going as it might have been, since in Josiah’s times, 

aKings23:13. seventy or eighty years later, the high places erected by 
Solomon near Jerusalem were still in existence. Heze- 
kiah’s reformation, however transient, was closely con- 
nected with the deliverance of Jerusalem from Sennach- 
erib and the Assyrian army in 7o1 B.C. This invasion 

2Kings 18:13; had tworesults: (1) The outlying villages with their high 

Caen places were destroyed and dishonored, and the country 
people came to see that the worship as practiced in the 

2 Kings 19:20-37. high places was of no avail in times of great distress. (2) 
Jerusalem, the temple, and the God whose worship was 
conducted in the temple (a worship beyond question 
comparatively pure) were delivered, and thereby greatly 
honored, for the whole nation had therein a_posi- 

Deut, 12: 2-19. tive experience of Jehovah’s power. This paved the 
way for the exaltation of the temple-worship and the 
destruction of the worship in the high places, changes 
which together form the great characteristic of the mid- 
dle period. 


See W. R. SmitH, Zhe Prophets of Israel (2d ed.), pp. 353-64; 
CorniLL, Zhe Prophets of Israel, pp. 67 £.; DRIVER, Jsazah, His Life 
and Times, pp. 66-83; the article “ Hezekiah” in HAsTines’ Dic- 
tionary of the Bible, Vol. Il, p. 377; and the corresponding article 
(§ 1) in Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol. IL. 
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§ 24. Manasseh’s Reign Brought a Great Reaction.— 
This came about because (1) the prophetic party (that is, 
the party of reformers) pushed forward more rapidly 
than the people could follow, e. g., (a) in destroying the 
objects and places of worship held in veneration by the 
people for many centuries, and (4) in holding up con- 
ceptions of God and of life which the people were still too 
ignorant and debased to appreciate; (2) the people were 
disappointed in the hope, raised by the prophets, that 
with Jerusalem’s deliverance Assyria would perish, when, 
as a matter of fact, Assyria still remained powerful, sub- 
duing Egypt and taking tribute from Judah; (3) the 
people believed that this failure of their desires and the 
consequent adversity had their origin in the proposed 
reforms of the prophets, and that these very reforms 
(¢. g., the breaking down of the high places) were dis- 
pleasing to Jehovah. 

The reaction exhibited itself in (1) the murder of the 
prophets and their partisans; (2) setting up again the idols, 
and the Asherim; (3) giving permission to enchanters 
and augurs and witches and wizards to practice their 
arts; (4) encouraging human sacrifice ; (5) introducing 
the worship of other gods even within the temple itself, 
é. g., the host of heaven—the chariots of the sun being 
placed within the temple. 

§ 25. The Discovery of the Deuteronomic Law followed 
a generation or so of prophetic silence. This silence 
was occasioned by persecution, and had for its result 
the production of a work which, in itself, summed up 
prophecy and furnished the text-book of worship for a 
long time tocome. While the mouth of the prophet 
was closed, his pen worked. In this work the lessons 
of Manasseh’s reaction were taken into account ; for the 
new order of worship, while revolutionary in some 
aspects, was, after all, an evolution from that which pre- 
ceded it. The new cult went as far as possible in retain- 
ing old usages and old ceremonies, thus avoiding the 
difficulties occurring in connection with the earlier 
attempts at reformation. Many other things were 
learned anew from the experience of the reaction, e. g., 


2 Kings 18:4; 
2 Kings 19:19. 


2 Chron. 33:11. 


Cf. Jer. 44: 15-19, 


2 Kings 21:16; 
Jer. 2: 30. 
2 Kings 21: 3-5. 


2 Kings 21:6. 


2 Kings 21:6; 
23:10; 
Mic. 6:6, 7. 


2 Kings 21: 3, 4; 
23:11, 12. 


Deut. 4:15-19; 
Deut, 6:14, 15; 
Deut. 17: 14-20. 


Deut. 15:19; 
Deut. 16:16. 
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Deut, 12: 2-4. 


er. 131,25 
eph, I: . 


2 Kings 22:1, 2. 


2 Kings 22:3-8. 


2 Kings 22: 8-10. 


2 Kings 22: 11-14. 


a Kings 22: 15-20. 


2 Kings 23:1-3. 


the demoralizing influence of the high places, and the 
necessity of purging and purifying the ritual. These 
were incorporated in the written document. 

See CHEYNE, Jeremiah, His Life and Times, pp. 62-4; CORNILL, 
op. cit., pp. 80-82; DRIVER, 4 Critical and Exegetical Commentary 
on Deuteronomy, pp. xlix-]xii. 

No opportunity, however, presented itself under 
Manasseh or Amon for the promulgation of this book. 
It was put away in the temple. In Josiah’s reign, (1) 
when the hearts of the people were being turned to 
Jehovah by the terror aroused in connection with the 
Scythian invasion; (2) when Jeremiah and Zephaniah 
were preaching with all the vigor of the older prophets ; 
(3) when Josiah, a young man, was turning his face in the 
direction of the true God ; (4) when the temple was being 
cleansed and repaired, in order that Jehovah might be 
thereby honored —/¢hen this book, the book of Deuter- 
onomy, was discovered, brought to the king, read to him, 
and read again to the people. The immediate circum- 
stances of this discovery are described in some detail ; ¢. g. - 
(1) The book was found by Hilkiah, the high-priest, and 
given by him to Shaphan, the scribe, who read it, took it 
to King Josiah, and read it to him. (2) The king was 
greatly grieved as he listened and realized how far short 
of the demands of this book the religious life of Israel 
had fallen. Heat once sent a delegation of leading men 
to Huldah, a prophetess, to inquire Jehovah’s will con- 
cerning the book. (3) She declared that the judg- 
ments it contained would fall upon Israel because of 
their desertion of Jehovah and their worship of other 
gods, but that Josiah would reign in peace because of 
his faithfulness to Jehovah. (4) Upon hearing this, 
Josiah called a great meeting of all the people, read the 
newly found book to them, and caused them to join him 
in a covenant with Jehovah to conform to Jehovah’s 
requirements as laid down therein. Thereupon the work 
of reform was begun throughout the land. 

§ 26. The Results of the Finding of Deuteronomy are 
very fully given us in the sacred narrative. These results 
constituted what is called Josiah’s reformation, and 
included : 
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(1) The destruction of the high places and altars 
throughout the land. 

(2) The breaking down of the pillars and Asherim. 

(3) The removal of the seraphim and other zdols. 

(4) The destruction of the horses and chariots of the 
sun. 

(5) The deposition and destruction of ¢dolatrous 
priests and of the priests of the high places. 

(6) The abolition of human sacrifice. 

(7) The observance of the Feast of the Passover. 

(8) The prohibition of sorcerers and wizards. 

(9) The purification of worship involved in doing 
away with the Sodomites. 

Two things may be said: (a) There is nothing essen- 
tial commanded in Deuteronomy which Josiah did not 
try to do; (4) every single act of the reformation will be 
found commanded in Deuteronomy. 


§ 27. The Teaching of Deuteronomy on the more 
important points of worship may be briefly summarized 
as follows :* ; 

(1) Object of worshif.—Jehovah only is to be wor- 
shiped ; all idols and other objects of worship must be 
destroyed. ; 

(2) Place of worship.— Worship is permitted only at 
one central sanctuary, viz., the temple at Jerusalem. All 
local shrines are to be destroyed. 

(3) Priests— These now become a distinct class, the 
tribe of Levi being set apart to perform the priestly 
function. There are, of course, more Levites than 
are needed for priests; these are to be teachers and 
judges. The duties of the Levites at the local sanctua- 
ries being abolished, many of them are naturally without 
means of support, and special provision has to be made 
for them in the law. 

(4) Sacrifice——The continuance of sacrifice is taken 
for granted, but every sacrifice is to be offered at the 
central sanctuary. All firstlings are, as before, especially 
designated as sacrifices to Jehovah. 
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2 Kings 23:8, 12, 
13, 15, 19. 

2 Kings 23:6, 14. 

2 Kings 23: 24. 


2 Kings 23:11. 

2 Kings 23:5,8,9, 
20. 

2 Kings 23: 10, 

2 Kings 23: 21-23. 


2 Kings 23:24. 
2 Kings 23:7. 


Deut. 6:4; 10: 20; 
13:6-11; 17:2-5; 
16:21 f.57:5, 25 


Deut. 12:2-7, 11, 


17 f., 26-28, 


Deut. 10: 8,9. 


Deut, 18: 1-8. 


Deut. 12:13f.; 
15:19f, 


1 For an examination of this book as a code of laws, see pp. 155-69. 
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Deut. 5: 12-15. 
Deut. 15: 1-18. 
Jer. 34: 1-20 


Deut. 16; 1-15. 


Deut, 14: 3-21. 


Deut. 23 : 21-23. 

Deut. 14: 28f. ; 
26:12, 

Deut. 18: 10-12; 
32378. 5 1452. 


Deut.9: 20, 26-29. 


Deut. 6:4; 4: 28; 
10:17. 


Deut. 4: 32-36; 
cf, Exod. 19: 6. 


Deut. 12: 2-7. 


Deut. 10:8. 
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(5) Days and seasons.—Set times of worship are 
appointed to be observed: (a) The saddath is preserved 
unchanged. (4) The sadéatical year becomes established, 
and is extended to the cancellation of all debts owed by 
Hebrews to their fellow-countrymen and to the release 
of all Hebrew slaves. There was an unsuccessful attempt 
to enforce this provision with reference to slaves in the 
reign of Zedekiah. (c) Three annual feasts are fixed, as 
before, in connection with the agricultural seasons; but, 
like all other acts of worship, they are to be celebrated at 
Jerusalem. New elements appear in the fixing of the 
duration of the Feast of Tabernacles at seven days, and 
of Pentecost at one day, and in the connection of the 
Passover with the exodus from Egypt. No reference is 
made to feasts of the moon. 

(6) Other acts of worship.—(a) A list of clean and 
unclean animals is given; this classification probably 
had a religious basis ; (4) faithfulness in the performance 
of vows is enjoined ; (¢) a¢rienntal tithe is imposed which is 
to be given to the Levite, the widow, and the poor; (2) 
perverted acts of worship, such as human sacrifice, sorcery, 
etc., are prohibited; (¢) prayers of Moses are recorded. 

See CHEYNE, of. cit., pp.64-7; DRIVER, A Critical and Exegetical 
Commentary on Deuteronomy, pp. xix—xxxiv; article “ Deuteronomy” 
(§§ 27-32) in Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol. 1; and corresponding article 
(§ iv) in HastinGs’ Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. I. 

§ 28. The Full Significance of the Deuteronomic Prin- 
ciples, the Spirit with which These are Presented, and the 
Great Changes Wrought by Their Adoption are difficult to 
appreciate. Some of these points may be noted: 

(1) The fundamental idea is that there is but one 
god worthy to be called God; other gods are wood 
and stone. 

(2) With such a God dealing directly with the nation, 
Israel’s life must be high and holy; for otherwise it will 
be unworthy. 

(3) There shall be only one place of worship, and 
that the temple in Jerusalem; in this way the licentious 
nature-worship can be done away with. 

(4) The conduct of worship must be guarded, and 
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consequently it is placed under the control of a special 
tribe, the Levites. 

(5) The method of presentation is a wonderful one, 
being twofold, prophetic and priestly ; viz., (2) exhorta- 
tions of the most “sweetly impressive” character, full of 
spiritual strength; (4) laws, many of them dating from 
the earliest times, others from a later period; some of 
them apparently arbitrary in their tone, others full of 
the reasons which should lead to their observance. 

(6) The spirit throughout is the spirit of love, and is 
akin to that exhibited in the book of Hosea. “The 
primal love of Jehovah to Israel fills the foreground of 
each writer’s discourse, and all human relationships within 
the Israelitish community are rooted in this.”? But this 
love is no sentimental love; Israel’s God is a God of 
justice as well as of love. 

(7) The restriction of worship to one place is 
“tantamount to a suppression of religion in the whole 
country outside of Jerusalem.”? How can the country 
people now consult Jehovah? The neighboring altar 
to which the fugitive might flee and be safe is done away 
with, and distant cities of refuge are only a partial sub- 
stitute; while the function of the altar as a place to 
which the people might come and receive judgment is 
given to the gates of the cities and tothe temple at Jeru- 
salem. Israel in the country must now live without God, 
with whom before he had lived so closely. 

(8) The feasts are beginning to be denaturalized ; that 
is, they are losing their agricultural significance, and are 
to be more and more closely associated with historical 
events—the Feast of Unleavened Bread, with the flight 
from Egypt; the Feast of Weeks, with the giving of the law 
on Sinai; the Feast of Tabernacles, with the journey in 
the desert. Religion is a matter of fixed days and sea- 
sons, rather than an everyday affair. 

(9) The setting apart of priests, and the placing of 

See article “ Feasts” (§§ 9, 10) in Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol. U1; 


WELLHAUSEN, Prolegomena to the History of Israel, pp. 91 £.; CoR- 
NILL, of. céz., p. 86. 


2 CHEYNE, of. ctt., p. 66. 3CORNILL, of, cit., p. 85. 


Deut, 4: 1-13; 
6: 1-25; etc, 


Deut. 5: 6-21, 


Deut., chaps. 
12-26. 


Deut. 7: 7-10; 
Deut. ro: 12-15. 


Leut. 6: 17-19; 
Deut. 10: 18, 


Deut, 14: 22-27, 


Deut. 19: 1-13. 


Deut, 16: 185 
17: 8-13. 
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Deut. 18:35; 21:5; 


20:3, 45 
Deut, 17:9, 12; 
20:2-43 24:8. 


Deut, 14:24 f.; 
16:16, 


Deut. 4: 40; 6:1- 
9, 24,25; 72115 
8:1, 6, 115 
gO: 10. 


all worship in their hands, thus compelling the people 
to make use of them, while beforetime the use of a priest 
was voluntary, draws the line sharply between laity and 
clergy. The priest changes his function; for he is now 
preéminently a sacrificer, while before he consulted the 
oracle and announced the divine will. 

(10) The significance of the sacrifice is greatly 
changed. Sacrifice being lawful only at the one central 
sanctuary, it was offered for the most part only in con- 
nection with the three great yearly festivals when all 
Israelites were required to be at Jerusalem. The popular, 
joyous aspect of it as a banquet and as an offering of 
joy and thanksgiving, made frequently and in connection 
with any suitable occasion, now begins to disappear, and 
a more and more solemn and expiatory character is given 
to all sacrifice. 

(11) What is it henceforth to be religious? To do 
the thing laid down in a book. The day that saw Deut- 
eronomy accepted, its ritual of worship adopted, and its 
teaching concerning priest and sacrifice recognized— that 
day saw the beginning of the death of prophecy. It was, 
of course, the prophets’ own work; but they had estab- 
lished the agency by which, later, they themselves would 
be strangled; because from this time forward the voice 
of the prophet is unnecessary. 

See CoRNILL, of. ctt., p. 89. 

(12) The adoption of Deuteronomy signified the 
separation of church and state. This was necessary, for 
the state is soon to die—within thirty-five years. This 
separation made it possible for the church to live, after 
the death of the state. 

See CoRNILL, of. cit., p. 88. 

(13) The act of Josiah and his people in accepting 
Deuteronomy was the first step toward the canonization 
of Holy Scripture—the first step in a long line of similar 
events which have given us the Bible with our modern 
conceptions of inspiration. 

(14) Jz a word, worship, whether viewed narrowly or 
broadly, is henceforth a/mostanewthing. The Israelitish 
religion seems to have been revolutionized. Of course, 
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a closer study shows that all this was evolution, not 
revolution; the prophets had prepared the way; the 
prophets and priests worked together. A priest found 
the book and gave it to the king, and the priests 
received through this book privileges they had never 
before enjoyed. 

See BUDDE, Religion of Israel to the Lexile, pp. 171-9. 

§ 29. A Second Reaction followed after thirteen years 
of successful work on the part of Jeremiah and Josiah. 

(1) Jeremiah at the beginning of the reformation had 
preached the contents of this book throughout the vil- 
lages of Judah, sometimes incurring the Opposition and 
persecution of his friends. 

(2) The times that followed for thirteen years were 
quiet and prosperous; the king and the people lived 
before God and received his blessing. 

(3) Perhaps during this time the work of the sages 
began to flourish. 

(4) Assyria was losing ground; Necho of Egypt 
(608 B. C.) began to encroach upon the Assyrian terri- 
tory. Josiah met him at the battle of Megiddo and was 
slain. The reformation failed. The people believed 
the king’s death was a divine punishment for changing 
the forms of worship in their religion. The opposing 
party gained control, and then followed the series of 
events which resulted, in a few years, in the downfall of 
the kingdom. 

§ 30. The Significance of the Babylonian Exile in its 
Relationship to Worship cannot easily be overestimated. 
Its effect upon some of the principal ideas and institu- 
tions may be noted here: 

(1) Object of worship—The removal to Babylonia 
involved the leaving behind of all idolatrous objects of 
worship, or their confiscation or destruction by the con- 
queror. The leaders of Israel’s religious life looked 
upon idolatry as one of the chief causes of the exile. 
The removal from the land with which Jehovah had 
always been associated to a land which was the dominion 
of another god also involved either an acknowledgment 
of the power of this foreign god, or else the maintenance 
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Jer. 11: 1-6, 18-23. 


Cf. Prov., chaps. 


1-9; 
Jer. 18: 18, 


2 Kings 23: 29; 
2 Chron. 35: 20-24. 


2 Kings 23:36 f. ; 
24:8 f. 


2 Kings 25: 13-17 


Ezek. 6: 11-14; 
8: 3-18. 


Isa, 40: 12-31 ; 


4 


44: 
6 


9-205 45:5-7; 
5-7. 
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Isa. 45: 18-225 


48:12; 

Isa. 51:12, 13. 

Ezek., chaps. 40- 
48. 


Isa. 61:6. 
Isa. 43: 22-243 
56:7. 


Isa. 56:2, 4, 6; 
58: 13; 66: 23. 


Isa. 58: 3-5. 


Isa. 63: 15—64:125 
56:7. 
Isa. 52:1, 11. 


Isa. 65:1-7, 115 
13,4 


Cf. Ezek. 10: 9-22. 


of a belief in Jehovah’s supremacy and universality. That 
this higher conception of Jehovah prevailed is clear from 
the fact that we hear nothing of idolatry after the return 
from the exile, and especially from the teachings of Isa., 
chaps. 40-66. 

(2) Place of worship—The temple being destroyed, 
and all the familiar scenes of worship being left behind, 
together with all material and external reminders of 
Jehovah’s presence, the worshipers were necessarily led 
to a thore spiritual conception of God. Moreover, 
absence from the temple developed an ability to do with- 
out the temple services which was in part responsible for 
the origin of synagogues. 

(3) The occupation of the priests was gone, in so far 
as it was dependent upon the temple. The book of 
Ezekiel furnishes an illustration of one phase of priestly 
activity during these days. The thought of Israel as a 
nation of priests appears. 

(4) Sacrifice could no longer be offered, but it did not 
lose any of its importance in the thought of the people. 

(5) Zimes and seasons.—(a) The sabbath, being an 
institution which was independent of the temple, could still 
be kept, and it received much emphasis during and after 
this period. Sabbaths were also observed by the Baby- 
lonians. (2) Feasts, which had always been occasions of 
joy, could no longer be observed legally, and emphasis 
was laid on (c) fas¢s, which were of an exactly opposite 
character and were not dependent upon the temple. 

(6) Other acts of worship.—(a) In the absence of all 
the regular public means of worship, those who wor- 
shiped “in spirit and in truth” naturally had frequent 
recourse to prayer. The future temple is thought of as 
a house of prayer. (6) The recognition of the captivity 
as a punishment for sin led to an exalted conception of 
Jehovah’s holiness and to the laying of great emphasis 
upon ceremonial cleanness. (c) It is probable, however, 
that many became apostates from the Jehovah-worship 
and took up the worship of their conquerors. 

(7) The influence of the Babylonian worship on Israel’s 
ritual is evident in succeeding ritualistic legislation, as 
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also in some of Ezekiel’s imagery. ~ Jehovah through the 
exile again brought Israel into contact with a great 
religion, as he had already done in the case of Baalism. 
Just as Israel had learned some truths through Baalism, 
and to some extent had enriched the cultus of Jehovah 
thereby, so was she to do through the agency of Baby- 
lon’s worship. 

§31. The Priest-Prophet of the Captivity, Ezekiel, 
occupied an important place in the further development 
of the ritual of worship. His place may only be 
touched upon here. With prophetic idealism, legalist 
though he was, his vision pictured a future temple, a 
future service, and a future priesthood, as follows : 

(a) The temple-—While the temple of Solomon had 
been virtually a part of the royal palace, the new temple 
is to be wholly separate from the royal dwellings and 
from all other ordinary habitations ; for it is the earthly 
habitation of the most holy God, who had abandoned 
the former city and temple because of their profanation by 
sin and uncleanness. To prevent any such profanation 
of Jehovah in future 
the sacred “oblation,” the domain of the priests, Levites, 
prince, and city, is placed in the center of the restored tribes, 
Judah on one side of it and Benjamin on the other. In the 
midst of this oblation is the portion of the priests, that of the 
Levites lying on one side, and that of the city on the other. 
In the middle of the priests’ portion stands the temple. This 
is a great complex of buildings, around which on all sides lies 
a free space or suburbs. Then comes a great wall surround- 
ing the whole buildings, forming a square of five hundred 
cubits. Within this wall is an outer court, and within this 
an mner court.’.. . . In this inner court stands the altar, 
and to the back of it the temple house. The house has also 
a graduated series of compartments increasing in sanctity 
inwards—an outer apartment or porch, an inner or holy 
place, and an innermost, where the presence of Jehovah 
abides.4 

(2) Zhe priests—The sons of Zadok only are to be 
priests ; all other Levites are to be subordinate ministers, 
performing the more menial tasks of the sanctuary. 


4DAvIDSON, The Book of Ezekiel (Cambridge Bible), p. 290. 


Ezek. 45:1-8. 


Ezek. 48: 7-23. 


Ezek. 44: 4-16. 
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Ezek, 44:17-28. 


Ezek. 44: 29, 30. 


Ezek. 43: 18-26; 
42:13; 44:27. 

Ezek. 43:27; 
44:11, 

Ezek. 42:13. 

Ezek. 46: 13-15. 

Ezek. 46: 19-24. 


Ezek. 44:24. 


Ezek. 45:17— 
46:11. 


Jer. 1:1. 


Deut., chaps. 12- 
26, 


Deut. 18:5; 
cf. Judg. 17: 7-13. 


Foreigners are not to be permitted to enter the temple, 
as heretofore, to perform any tasks. The distinction 
between clergy and laity is clearly marked; none of the 
latter — not even the prince — may enter the inner court 
of the temple. The sanctity of the priests as the ones 
ministering in the presence of Jehovah is strongly empha- 
sized and guarded in many ways, suchas the requirement 
that they wear special garments while discharging their 
sacred functions. They live upon their share of the sac- 
*rifices of the people. 

(c) Sacrifice occupies an important place in the ritual. 
The various kinds mentioned are: (1) the séx-offering, 
which is much emphasized ; (2) durnt-offerings, which 
are numerous; (3) the s“vespass-offering, which was a 
variety of the sin-offering ; (4) the mead-offering; (5) the 
peace-offering ; (6) the continual burnt-offering made every 
morning. Special places are provided for the cooking 
of the offerings that are to be eaten by priests and people. 

(d) Times and seasons—The old times are all to be 
observed, viz., the saddath, the zew moons, and the three 
feasts, the Passover receiving special notice. 

§ 32. The Priestly Character of the Prophetic Work of 
These Times appears most strongly. This means that the 
priest-work was gaining ground, while the prophetic work 
waslosing ground. Butitwill benoted that (a) anewsitua- 
tion was coming in which the priest-work would be more 
greatly needed ; and (4) the priest-work had taken into 
itself all that had been contributed by the prophets. It 
is true, therefore, that not the priest-work pure and 
simple, but the priest-work as strengthened by, and as 
containing, the truth proclaimed through prophets, was 
the power that now held the forefront. 

This priestly element is seen — 

(1) In the priestly birth and character of the prophet 
Jeremiah, whose home was at Anathoth, one of the 
headquarters of the priests. 

(2) In the priestly character of a large portion of the 
book of Deuteronomy. 

(3) In the position now occupied by the priests as 
compared with their former position. 
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(4) In the priestly character and service of Ezekiel. 

§ 33. The Return of the People from the Babylo- 
nian Exile introduced an entirely new situation. It was 
one, however, in which for eighty years (538-458 B.C.), 
the book of Deuteronomy and its regulations were 
supreme. It was a time of discouragement; the high 
hopes of the returning exiles were dashed to the ground 
in the presence of desolated homes, wasted lands, fail- 
ure of crops, loss of political independence, and the 
destruction of Jerusalem. The struggle against these 
adverse conditions seems to have absorbed most of their 
energies during the first years after the return, the re- 
quirements of worship being largely neglected. We 
may note the attitude toward some of the principal 
institutions. 

(a) The temple.— Partly because of opposition on the 
part of certain enemies, but chiefly on account of dis- 
couragement and indifference, the foundation of the 
temple was not laid until December, 520 B. C., eighteen 
years after the return, and the work was not finished 
until 516 B.C. Because of the poverty of the people, 
this new temple fell far short of the splendor of the old. 
The religious leaders were convinced that prosperity and 
glory could come to Israel only if the temple were first 
restored. This shows how large a place it had come to 
occupy in religious thought and practice. 

(4) The priest was gaining more and more importance 
in the life and worship of the people. Of the returning 
exiles a large proportion consisted of priests and other 
temple servants. There seems to have been develop- 
ing the distinction between priests and Levites which 
was to become fixed later. That the distinction was 
not yet clearly made is evident from the fact that the 
two titles appear to be synonymous in some passages, 
just as they are in Deuteronomy. One priest had 
already achieved prominence as the leader of his breth- 
ren, and he appeared side by side with the prince in all 
important concerns, and was superior to him in reli- 
gious affairs. A high standard was set up for the priests 
by Malachi, and their corruption was severely denounced. 


Ezek. 1:3; chaps 
40-48, 


Ezra 2:64 f, 


Cf. Hag. 2: 15-19. 


Ezra 5:2; 
Hag. 2: 18; 
Ezra 6:15. 


Hag. 2:3; 
Ezra 3: 12. 


Ezra 5:1, 2. 


Hag. 1:9, 10, 


Ezra 2: 36-39. 


Ezra 6: 18, 20. 


Ezra 8:20; 10:5; 
Mal. 3:3. 


Zech. 3: 1-9; 
6: 11-135 
Hag. 1:1, 12; 

232, 4.- 


Mal. 2: 5-9; 3:3. 
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Mal. 3:8, 9. 


Ezra 3:2, 3. 


Mal. 1:7, 8, 12-14; 
Mal. 3:8. 


Ezra 3: 4.53 
6: 19-225 

Zech, 7: 1-73 

Zech. 8:18, 19. 


Ezra 3: 10, It. 


Mal. 1: 14. 

Mal. 3:5. 

Neh. 1: 4-11; 2:43 
etc. 


Hag. 1: 8-10; 
Zech, 1:16; 4:9; 
6:12-15. 


Zech. 3: 1-103 
4:2, 35 6:21; 
7:1-7; 8:18, 19. 


Mal, 1: 6-14; 
2:1-9; 

Mal. 3: 1-43 
3: 8-105 

Mal. 4:4. 


Tithes for the support of the priests were still in force, 
but were reluctantly paid. 

(c) Sacrifice was at once renewed at Jerusalem upon 
the return from exile, if, indeed, it had ever wholly ceased. 
One of the earliest acts was the erection of an altar of 
burnt-offering upon the site of the former temple, that 
the regular sacrifices might be offered to Jehovah. These 
sacrifices were probably those provided for in Deuter- 
onomy (cf. § 27 (4)) and earlier laws. Malachi denounces 
those who bring maimed, imperfect, and polluted offer- 
ings, and insists upon the best of everything as an offer- 
ing to Jehovah. 

(2) Times and seasons.—These probably continued 
the same as they had been under the Deuteronomic law. 
Specific mention is made, in the literature that comes 
from these days, only of the Feast of the New Moon, the 
Feast of Tabernacles, the Passover, and of four fasts 
which had been observed every year since the beginning 
of the exile. 

(e) Other acts of worship.—(1) Music and singing are 
mentioned in connection with the laying of the founda- 
tion stone of the temple. (2) Vows were still made. 
(3) Sorcery was not even yet wholly uprooted. (4) That 
the habit of rayer was not discontinued is clear from 
Nehemiah’s statements concerning himself at a little later 
time. 

§ 34. The Priestly Character of the Prophetic Work of 
these later years is seen in — 

(a) The emphasis laid upon the necessity of build- 
ing the temple as a prerequisite to the enjoyment of 
Jehovah’s favor. This is the main theme of Haggai’s 
prophecy. 

(2) The prominence given to priestly interests in the 
utterances of Zechariah, who speaks of the temple, the 
high-priest, fasts, feasts, etc. 

(c) The large place given to matters pertaining to 
worship in the book of Malachi, which probably comes 
from the very end of this period. The main interest of 
the author seems to be centered in an effort to reform 
the ritual and those who have charge of it. 
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§ 35. The Songs and Hymns of the Middle Period are 
very numerous. Their spirit may be gathered from the 
following examples : 

(t) Songs celebrating the deliverance of Jerusalem, 
as in the days of Hezekiah. 

(2) Songs describing the wickedness of the times, 
as in the days of Manasseh. 

(3) Songs depicting the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the going into captivity. 

(4) Songs expressing the sense of loneliness and 
wretchedness experienced during the exile. 

(5) Songs celebrating the joy and gladness of the 
return from exile. 

(6) Songs of the second temple, written particularly 
for congregational worship. 

It is to be noted concerning the songs thus classi- 
fied — 

(a) That those of earlier date were considerably 
modified in the later days when the use of songs in 
congregational worship was more thoroughly established. 

(4) That it is exceedingly difficult to fix exactly the 
date of many psalms because of the lack of historical 
indications; 2. e., references to historical events. 

(c) That many psalms which seem to express indi- 
vidual experiences and aspirations are really congrega- 
tional in their character; 2. ¢., they were written to express 
the feelings of a community. 

(d) That a fuller treatment of this part of the ele- 
ment of worship will be presented later (see chap. xviii). 


Pss. 46; 48. 

Pss. 36; 54; 64. 

Pss. 80; 31. 

Pss. 137; 22; 60; 
88. : 

Pss. 126; 115. 


Pss, 1063; 107. 


CHAPTER Ty. 


THE HISTORY OF WORSHIP IN THE LATER OLD TESTAMENT PERIOD. 


§ 36. The Later Old Testament Period in the history of worship is 
the story of Judaism, that is, the Jewish religion, which was the daugh- 
ter of the Hebrew religion. The period, rightly considered, (1) degins 
with the Babylonian exile (§ 30), for at that time were set in motion 
the great ideas, and the modifications of old ideas, which finally made 
up Judaism ; but (2) the time in which the distinct establishment and 
substantial development of Judaism took place falls within the two 
centuries of Persian supremacy (538-332 B. C.); while (3) the cen- 
tury and a half from 332 B. C.,to 165 B. C., the period of Greek 
influence, had for its great ee ee the final testing and es 
out of Judaism. . 

* See Kent, A History of the Jewish Feople during ‘the Babylonian, Prswos and 
Greek Periods, pp. v-vii; WELLHAUSEN, Prolegomena to the Fitstory of Israel, pp. 
Soo f. 

§ 37. Some of the Most Striking Characteristics of this 
period are these: 

(1) It is the /ast division of the Old Testament 
period. Is it a climax or an anti-climax? Is it a 
step higher in the development of the true religious 
conception, or is it a step lower than has hitherto been 
taken ? 

Cf. Bzrar:5. (2) It is prevailingly przes¢Zy in its character, for (a) 
aking no longer sits on Judah’s throne; (4) the prophet’s 
voice and authority are now largely a thing of the past; 

Zech. 3:1-73 while (c) it is the high-priest who occupies the place of 

faa supremacy alike in church and state. In Israel’s earli-> 

est days the king acted as priest; now the priest acts as 
king. 

(3) It is distinctly an ecclestastical situation which 
presents itself to our view ; in fact, we are studying the 
history of a church, not that of a state. 

Neh., chap. 8 (4) In view of all this, it is natural enough to find 
that the great event which characterized this period, the 
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event which the sacred historians chronicled with especial 
emphasis, was the promulgation of the Levitical law by 
Ezra. With this we may compare the giving of the 
Deuteronomic law, in its relationship to the middle 
period (§ 28). 

§ 38. The Situation Culminating with the Building of 
the Temple, 516 B. C., presents the following, among 
other, elements which may be taken as directly grow- 


ing out of the exile and /eading up to this later 


period : 

(1) Jeremiah’s teaching of individualism, which empha- 
sized the fact that each individual sustained a distinct 
personal relation to Jehovah in addition to his relation 
to him as a part of the nation. Each man is responsible 
for his own sins and for those only, and his acceptance 
with God depends upon himself alone. 

(2) Ezekiel’s teaching of the new community, a new 
city in which no government will be needed, for there 
will be no crime and no injustice. God will be judge. 
He will bestow upon the people all that they need. 
The city will have no obligation to provide for the wel- 
fare of the people. God will fight Israel’s battles, and 
Israel’s only work will be to bury the corpses of the 
slain. What, now, will prince and people do? Lngage 
in worship, continual worship. The only object of care 
will be the temple and its materials ; the only taxes will 
be church taxes. This is Ezekiel’s vision of the kingdom 
of God on earth. 

(3) There is general recognition of the idea that 
Israel’s religion, and, indeed, its national existence, was 
not dependent upon a monarchy, nor, indeed, upon any 
particular form of government. 

(4) There exists a more general readiness to accept 
the teachings of the prophets, which at the time of their 
utterance were unheeded or rejected. 

(5) The necessity for meeting together in small groups 
for worship, and the nature of the exercises possible 
under the circumstances, viz., public reading of scrip- 
ture and prayer, are leading to the organization of syna- 


gogues. 
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Jer. 31 : 29-34; 
Ezek., chap. 18; 
Deut. 24: 16. 


Ezek., chaps, 40- 
48. 


Ezek. 39: 1-16; 
cf. Isa. 65: 17-25; 
Ezek. 17: 25-30. 


Ezek., chap. 18; 
Zech. 8: 20-23. 


Zech. 1:1-6; 
7:1-7; 
cf, Joel 2: 28, 29. 


Ezek. 8:1; 
20: 1-3; 
cf. Ps. 74: 8. 
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Exod. 20:23— 
23: 33- 


Heer chaps. 40- 


48; 
cf. Isa, 51: 17-20. 


Cf. Ezra 1: 2-4; 
Ezra 6: 1-12; 
Ezra 7; 11-26; 
Neh. 2:1-9. 


Jer. 24: 1-10. 


Hag. 2:6-9; 
Zech, 2: 9-13. 


Zech. 6:9-12, 
Zech, 3:8. 


Ezra, chap. 5; 
cf, Neh., chap. 6. 


(6) With the book of the Covenant (§ 20), and the book 
of Deuteronomy (§ 25) which had become the adopted 
code of religious life, and the more recent and more elabo- 
rate program of worship suggested by Ezekiel (§ 31), all 
in existence, and all rendered zmpossible of observance by 
the circumstances of the people, there is seen to be a 
great indefiniteness and uncertainty in the situation, 
which, while confusing, signified most clearly that the 
“Law” was not yet finished, and prepared the minds of 
the people for the more definite and final formulation 
still to be made. 

(7) The broad and generous folicy of Cyrus and his 
successors on the Persian throne, a policy of state and 
religion very different from that of preceding history, as 
well as from that of still later times, made possible in 
the way of progress and growth what otherwise would 
have been impossible. 

(8) The higher character of the Babylonian Jews, 
and the special circumstances of their environment, as 
distinguished from that of the Jews who remained in 
Judah, forms an important factor in the movement 
toward national exclusiveness which is henceforth to be 
sO prominent. 

(9) The expectations, publicly announced, of Haggai 
and Zechariah that in the political upheavals of the day 
(i. e., the revolts of the Babylonians in 519 and 515 B. oa 
against the Persian rule) deliverance and glory would 
come to Israel; the embassy of four Jews from Babylon, 
bringing gifts of silver and gold which are made into a 
crown for Zerubbabel (not Joshua); and the fact that 
Zerubbabel had been given the name Branch or Sprout— 
all this points to the suggestion that there were many who 
still expected a descendant of David to sit upon Israel’s 
throne; but the hope was impossible of realization because 
(a) the whole trend of events was toward the priestly rule, 
and (4) perhaps the Persian authorities may have interfered 
to prevent an act which would certainly have led to treason, 
just as they did in the case of the building of the walls. 


See CHEYNE, Jewish Religious Life after the Exile, p.15; KENT, 
op. cit., DD. 147 f. 
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(10) The residence in Babylon brought the Jews into 
close touch with an elaborate system of sacrifice, the 
most important characteristic of which was the propitia- 
tory idea. This is significant in view of the fact that 
henceforward the greatest possible emphasis will be 
placed upon sacrifice as an atonement, and upon prayer 
for forgiveness. 

See PauL Haupt, “Babylonian Elements in the Levitical 
Ritual,” Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. XIX, pp. 55-81; 
JasTrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 668. 

(11) Because in Babylon there was no chance to offer 
sacrifice, such a thing being utterly inconceivable, fasting 
came into great prominence, since “by denying them- 
selves their ordinary food they gave expression to the 
intensity of their feelings, and at the same time laid 
before Jehovah a gift which could be presented at any 
time and at any place.” 

See KENT, of. cit., p. 43; BENZINGER, article ‘‘Fasting,” § 6, in 
Encyclopedia Biblica; STANTON, article “Fasting,” §§ 14 and 3, in 
HastINcs’ Dictionary of the Bible; CHEYNE, of. cit., pp- 9-II. 

(12) It was, likewise, because in Babylon the great 
feast days could not be properly or regularly observed, 
that greater and greater attention was given to the 
observance of the saddath, for this could be done any- 
where. The nature of the observance was probably 
much influenced by the customs in vogue in Babylon. 

(13) The removal to another land, and residence in 
that land, took away the narrow conception of a national 
god which had always existed among the masses; and 
now the time has come when first the people as such 
will accept the great and fundamental doctrine of one 
god, t. ¢., monotheism. But Jehovah, in becoming the 
creator of the world, and the ruler of the universe, will 
not seem to be in as close touch as formerly with his 
people. He will be holy, in the sense of being sepa- 
rated. He will be higher and more majestic; less fami- 
liar and more dignified, because greater. 

See MonTEFIORE, Religion of the Ancient Hebrews (= Hibbert 
Lectures, 1892), pp. 228, 268f.; ScHULTZ, Old Testament Theology, 
Vol. I, pp. 175 £.; Davipson, article “ God,” §IV, (4), in HasTINGs’ 
Dictionary of the Bible. 
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Ezek, 20: 12-24. 
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Neh, 13: 15-28. 


Mal, 3: 16-18. 


Hag. 2:3; 
Ezra 3:12, 13. 


Mal, 2:17. 
Isa. 59: 9-15. 


‘ 


Cf. the prophet 
who speaks 1n 
Isa. 42: 18-25. 


Cf. Ps. 15. 


Neh. 5: 1-12; 
Mal. 3:5; 
Mal. 2: 10. 


(14) According to the manner in which the individual 
Israelites meet these new and strange conditions they 
will divide themselves into two classes: (2) those who 
break away from their old religion because of inability to 
adopt a larger faith and a broader conception of God, or 
because of personal advantage gained by giving up the 
old; and (4) those who, in spite of calamity and mis- 
apprehension, maintain themselves steadfast and true. 
This means a purging of the people, the growing 
stronger of those who are strong, and the weeding out of 
those who are weak. 

See KENT, of. cit., pp. 221 f.; MONTEFIORE, of. ctZ., pp. 291 ff. 

(15) When it was realized quite clearly that the 
promises of the prophets were not to be fulfilled at the 
time of the return from exile, there was disappointment 
and despair on every side. Some became indifferent to 
God, for they put on zm the blame for their disappoint- 
ment. Others, the more devout, took the blame upon 
themselves. With full faith in God’s ability to do the 
things which he had promised, they reasoned in their 
hearts that this glorious future must have failed of reali- 
zation because of Israel’s sin; yes, because of their own 
unworthiness this glory was being postponed. They 
reasoned further: We, who have sinned and have thus 
made it impossible for the great day of deliverance to be 
ushered in — we must change our ways; we must become 
more holy; we must increase our piety; our lives must 
be of such purity shat God will be compelled to keep his 
promises. It was this situation and this interpretation 
of it that prepared the way for “the legalism and the 
salvation by works of the later Judaism.” 

See CorNILL, Prophets of Zsrael, pp. 155-9. 

§ 39. A Great Reaction Came after the Building of the 
Temple in 516 B.C., which lasted nearly three-quarters of 
acentury. Concerning this it will be noted — 

(t) That, in all probability, only a few of the Baby- 
lonian Jews had yet returned ;* the weak, narrow, and 


« The question of dates, always a more or less difficult one, is in this case especially 
difficult. Cf KENT, of. cit., pp. 196 ff.; H. E. RYLE, Ezra and Nehemiah (Cambridge 
Bible), pp. xxxvili-xlv; CHEYNE, of. c7t., pp. 36-81; C. C. TORREY, Zhe Composttion 
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selfish elements were in control; the rulers were greedy 
of gain, oppressing the poor. 

(2) There was in the community a strong tendency 
toward skepticism. The so-called “‘scorners” were in 
the majority, and included in their number not only rulers 
but priests, and these openly expressed doubts as to all 
the religious practices and opinions of the times, ¢. ¢., 
(2) weariness of the routine of sacrifice; (4) what real 
benefit comes from serving God? (c) why not just as 


well worship the heathen gods ? (¢) what difference does - 


it make whether a man does right or wrong ? 

(3) Under these circumstances the condition of wor- 
ship was greatly degraded. This was seen in — 

(2) The complaint of the priests as to the weariness 
of their occupation. 

_ (6) The low character of the high-priests, who were 
among the most guilty. 

(c) The readiness of the people to cheat Jehovah in 
their sacrifices. 

(2) The attitude of the priests in general toward the 
entire service, including the sacrifice, so that the whole 
ceremonial came into contempt. 

(e) The failure of the people to pay their tithes, 
so that the support of the entire system was about 
to fail. 

(7) The marriage of the priests into families of outside 
nations who served other gods. 

(4) But there still remained the company of “ faithful 
ones,” who feared Jehovah, and were called “the just,” 
“the poor and needy” (cf. above, § 38, (14), (15)). 

§ 40. Nehemiah’s Coming (44 B.C.) Was a Great Event 
in the history of Judaism. 

(1) His work as a reformer and upbuilder of Jerusa- 
lem included— 

(az) The rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem as a pro- 
tection against attack, and as a means of separating the 
Jews from their heathen neighbors. 
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and Historical Value of Ezra-Nehemiah, pp. 51-65; W. H. KosTers anv T. K. 
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Neh., chap. 11. 


Neh. 13: 23-285; 


Neh. 13: 1-3. 


Neh., chap. 5. 


Neh. 13: 15-22. 


Neh. 13: 10-13; 
Neh. 10: 32-39. 
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() The repopulating of Jerusalem by bringing in 
Jews from the surrounding country to dwell there. 

(c) The prohibition of marriages with heathen peoples 
and the driving out of all foreigners from the Jewish 
community. 

(2) The restoration to its original owners of all 
property that had been acquired by mortgages and usury, 
and the remission of all interest. 

(e) The institution of a stricter observance of the 
sabbath, which had heretofore been freely violated. 

(2) But in addition to all this he turned his attention 
to the temple and its service. Finding that this was 
being neglected because the Levites were under the 
necessity of working in the fields for their support, he 
took steps to secure the regular payment of the tithes, 
and appointed faithful officials to distribute them to the 
Levites. He also made regulations for the proper 
observance of sacrifices, offerings, and feasts. 

§ 41. The Work of Ezra, in all probability, followed 
that of Nehemiah, the latter having by his masterful skill 
prepared the way (cf. §40). The steps in his eventful 
career may be summarily classified as follows: 

(1) The journey took place in the seventh year of 
Artaxerxes, occupied a period of four months, and was 
made without military escort, since Ezra refused to 
manifest distrust in Jehovah’s protection by asking the 
aid of Artaxerxes. 

(2) The gifts said to have been offered by Artaxerxes 
and his princes for the temple at Jerusalem and its service, 
together with the requisition made by the king upon the 
governors of the western provinces and the free-will offer- 
ings of the Babylonian Jews themselves, were of great 
value, and were faithfully guarded and handed over to 
the temple officials. 

(3) The immediate purpose was to establish more 
securely and develop more elaborately the facilities for 
worship in the temple. Matters relating to the service 
and to the temple seem to have occupied the entire 
time and attention of the reformers for a couple of 
months after their arrival. 
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§ 42. The Formal Adoption of the Law took place at Neh., chaps. 


a public assembly of all the people. The method of 
procedure was in general the same as that used when the 
Deuteronomic law was publicly adopted by the nation 
(see §25). The law was first read aloud in the hearing of 
the people. This produced a sense of sin and short- 
coming on the part of all, and was followed by public con- 
fession. After this a solemn covenant was entered into 
by all the people to observe the requirements of the new 
law, and this covenant was signed by the representatives 
of the people, viz., the princes, priests, and Levites. 

§ 43. The Law as Thus Proclaimed and Accepted — 

(1) Is described in Nehemiah as— 

(2) Prohibiting marriages with the surrounding 
heathen. 

(4) Providing for a strict observance of the saddaths 
and holy days. 

(¢) Enforcing the observance of the sabbatical year, 
with the accompanying remission of all debts. 

(2) Imposing an annual fax of one-third of a shekel 
per capita for the support of the services of the temple, 
including the offerings. 

(e) Arranging for the wood to be furnished for the 
burnt-offerings at stated intervals. 

(f) Enjoining the bringing of all first-fructs and jirst- 
lings to the priests at the temple. 

(g) Requiring that the people give “thes to the 
Levites in the various cities, and that the Levites bring a 
tithe of these tithes to the temple at Jerusalem. 

(4) Calling for a hearty support of the temple and 
constant faithfulness to it. 

(2) Contains regulations unknown to Deuteronomy, 
é. g., the requirement that the land lie fallow every sab- 
batical year; the tax of one-third of a shekel for the tem- 
ple services; the arrangement for the provision of 
fire-wood ; and the law concerning tithes, which departs 
widely from the Deuteronomic law. 

(3) Was substantially the body of regulations found 
in Exod., chaps. 25-31; 34: 29—40: 38; Leviticus, and 
Numbers; in other words, the so-called Levétical code. 


Neh. 10: 30. 
Neh. ro: 31, 
Neh. ro: 31. 
Neh. 10: 32, 33. 
Neh. 10: 34. 
Neh. 10: 35-37. 
Neh. ro: 38, 
Neh. 10: 39. 
Neh, 10: 314; 
‘e nihee chap, 
Neh. 10: 383 
cf. Deut. 14: 


22-29; 26; 12-15. 
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Cf. Neh. 10: 30, 31 
with 13 : 15-243 
Ezra g:1. 


Ch.,é.g-, Lev. 16:1 
—17:9; 22:1— 
24:9; 25:11— 
26:2, 

Lev. 14:10-325 


22: 17-335 
Exod. 29 : 38-42. 


Neh. 10: 37, 38. 


2 Kings 17:6, 24- 
415 C/.25: 11, 12. 


See KENT, of. cit; p. 212; CHEYNE, op. cit., pp. 72 £.; MONTE- 
FIORE, of. cit., pp. 315 ff.; J. ESTLIN CARPENTER AND G. HARFORD 
BatrersBy, Zhe Hexateuch, Vol. 1, pp. 137-413 WELLHAUSEN, 
op. ctt., pp. 404-10. 

§ 44. The Significance of This Important Event lies in 
the following points: 

(1) The immediate connection of these new regula- 
tions with the times. They grew out of the effort to 
improve the existing moral and religious condition of 
the people, and they contain the principles that formed 
the basis of the work of reform. 

(2) The fact that, although some additions remained 
still to be made to this code, it was substantially complete. 

(3) The adoption and incorporation into this code 
of the important teachings of the prophets. It presented 
in the concrete and tangible form of specific precepts 
the great general truths that the prophets had long 
endeavored to inculcate. It presented truth and duty 
objectively, and thus met with a greater immediate suc- 
cess than the prophets’ work had ever achieved. 

(4) The overwhelming preponderance of material in 
the code relating to service or worship. 

(5) The place occupied in it by sacrifice, and the 
emphasis (see § 38, (10)) placed upon the idea of pro- 
pitiation and forgiveness. 

(6) The great advance made by the priests and Levites ; 
their support is no longer a matter of fitful charity, as it 
was under the Deuteronomic law, but is made a standing 
obligation upon the people, over the discharge of which 
the priests and Levites themselves are given control. 

§45. Another Important Headquarters for Worship, the 
Samaritan Temple on Mount Gerizim, grew out of this 
priestly reformation. The Samaritans were a mixed race, 
whose ancestors were the poorer Israelites left behind 
after the deportation of the more influential classes to 
Assyria at the time of the fall of Samaria, and the Baby- 
lonian colonists who were brought to Israel in place of 
the deported captives. Their religion was thus naturally 
a corrupt mixture of Israelitish and Babylonian ideas and 
practices. They seem to have been influenced by Josiah’s 
reformation, at least to the extent of regarding Jerusalem 
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as the only lawful place of worship. Hence, when the 
effort to rebuild the temple was begun, the Samaritans 
sought to have a part in the work ; but, being denied this 
privilege by the stricter Jews, they seem to have used 
their influence to obstruct the work. Nehemiah’s atti- 
tude toward them was one of uncompromising opposition. 
They, for their part, opposed and hindered him greatly 
in his work of rebuilding the walls of Jerusalem. The 
climax of Nehemiah’s hostility to them was reached when 
he expelled the grandson of the high-priest from Jerusa- 
lem because he had married the daughter of Sanballat, 
one of the Samaritan princes. The new law, adopted 
when feeling was at such a pitch, of course gave the 
Samaritans no part in the worship at Jerusalem. Conse- 
quently they withdrew and built a temple for themselves 
on Mount Gerizim. In all probability many Jews who 
had contracted heathen marriages went over to the 
Samaritan community, to which they were so closely 
bound by family ties, and thus the community of the 
faithful was freed from many troublesome elements. 

See MONTEFIORE, of. czt., pp. 351 f., CHEYNE, of. cit., pp. 25-353 
WELLHAUSEN, of. cit., p. 498; GUTHE, article “Israel,” §65, in 
Encyclopedia Biblica. 

§46. The Last Century of Persian Rule (425-332) 
witnessed — 

(1) The return of many Jews from the lands in which 
they had been scattered; for this return, like the first 
entrance into Canaan, was very gradual, 

(2) The growing influence of those who thus returned 
as over against that of those who had remained. 

(3) Great opportunity at first for free growth and expan- 
sion because of the weakness of the government of Persia. 

(4) Serious calamity, later, because of the contest 
between Egypt and Persia, a contest in which the Jews 
were compelled to take part, and in which they suffered 
as perhaps never before in their history. From psalms 
of this period we learn that the enemy entered Jerusalem 
and the temple itself, in which they set up their 
heathen standards and committed ruthless acts of van- 
dalism, even setting the temple on fire. Not satisfied 


Ezra, chap. 4. 


Neh, 2: 18-20. 


Neh, 4: 1-23; 6°1- 
19. 
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Exod, 28 : 1-39 ; 
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with this, they burned all the synagogues of the land 
and slaughtered the people mercilessly, so that blood 
ran like water in the streets of Jerusalem. 

See EwALp, History of Israel, Vol. V, pp. 165-206; CHEYNE, 
Introduction to the Book of Isaiah, pp. 357-63 ; W. EMoRY BARNES, 
article “‘ History of Israel,” § 10, in Hastines’ Dictionary of the 
Bible; GUTHE, article “Israel,” §66, in Lucyclopedia Biblica ; 
KENT, of. cit., pp. 224-8. 

§ 47. The Religio-Political Organization of Judaism, 
which had thus become crystallized, considered as to its 
outer form, was aAzerarchy, a government by priests ; for— 

(1) ‘The chief ruler was the high-priest, who had 
despotic authority over the people, was robed in the 
royal purple, and alone represented the people before 
Jehovah in the holy of holies. 

(2) The ruling aristocracy was made up of priests, 
many of them related to the high-priest. 

(3) The servants of the priests and the sanctuary 
were the Levites. 

(4) The religious and civil functions are performed 
by one class, the priests. There is now no nation; itis a 
church. 

(5) The scrides come forward in response to the 
need of the times. Since the regulations concerning 
life and worship were now fixed and written down, there 
arose a demand for copies of the written law for the use 
of synagogues and individuals. The scribes who pre- 
pared these copies, being naturally better educated than 
the great majority of the people and spending most of 
their time in the study of the law, soon came to be looked 
to as peculiarly well-fitted to interpret the law to those 
less conversant with it.? 

See MONTEFIORE, of. cit., pp. 392-6. 

§ 48. The Place and Acts of Worship are Adjusted to 
the New Situation. 

(1) The zemp/e more and more came to be the center 
of the whole religious system. The thought of it as the 
place where Jehovah especially manifested his presence 
gave it a peculiar sanctity, so that none but the holy 


2The scope of the activity of the scribes is well set forth in a saying ascribed to 
Simon the Just (300-290 B.C.): ‘Our fathers have taught us three things, to be cau- 
tious in judging, to train many scholars, and to set a fence about the Law.” 
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people might enter its precincts. The worst crime of 
which an enemy could be capable was desecration of the 
temple. But, while emphasis was thus laid upon the 
temple, there was growing up alongside of it the synagogue 
with a function of a different kind. These were organized 
wherever there were a few Jews settled who wished to 
study the law. They especially supplied the religious 
needs of the many Jews scattered in many lands who 
were unable to make frequent visits to Jerusalem in 
order to participate in the splendid worship of the tem- 
ple. While the temple services centered about sacrifices 
and offerings, the service of the synagogue centered in 
the reading and interpretation of the law. 

See MONTEFIORE, of. cit¢., pp. 390 f. 

(2) Sacrifice now took on more and more a propitia- 
tory character, being looked upon chiefly as atonement 
for sin. The most minute regulations were made as to 
the details of every sacrifice, the manner in which the 
offering must be laid upon the altar, the disposition to 
be made of the fat and the blood, the garments to be 
worn by the officiating priest, etc. It seems as though 
the temple services must have been a constant succession 
of sacrifices. 

(3) Zimes and seasons received more attention than 
ever before. The sabbath was particularly insisted upon 
as a sign of the covenant between Jehovah and his 
people. The penalty for performing any work on the 
sabbath was death. 

(4) The sabbatical year was now made wider in scope, 
so as to include the land itself which was to be allowed 
to lie fallow. Furthermore, every fifty years an addi- 
tional year of jubilee was to be celebrated, thus making 
two sabbatical years in succession. At this time all 
Hebrew slaves were to be released, and all land bought 
during the preceding forty-nine years was to revert to 
its original owners. 

(5) The feasts provided for were the Passover and 
Feast of Unleavened Bread, the Feast of Tabernacles, the 


New Moon, the Feast of Weeks, the New Year's Feast, 


and the Day of Atonement. ‘They were all definitely dated 


Ps. 74:8, 
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Lev. 19:33 
Exod, 31: 12-17. 
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Lev. 23: 325 
Numb, 29:7; 
Joel 1:14; 
2:12,15; 
Neh. 1:4; 9:1. 


Ezra, chap. 9; 

Neh. 1: 4-11; 
2:43; 5:19; 
6:9, 14; 9:5-38; 
13:22. 


Neh, 7:13; 11:23; 
12: 27-29, 42, 
45-47- 


Lev. 19: 26, 31; 
Lev, 20: 6, 27. 


Lev. 22: 18, 21, 23; 
27:1-8. 


Ps, 84:1, 2. 
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by month and day, and thus were still farther removed 
from their agricultural origin. The Feast of Taber- 
nacles was now celebrated in remembrance of the fact that 
the Israelites dwelt in tents during their journey in the 
wilderness. There was little difference in the manner of 
celebrating the various feasts—the most characteristic 
feature of them all is the endless sacrifices that accom- 
panied them. They were all to a large extent of an expia- 
tory nature; nevertheless it was felt necessary to devote 
one day per year to the special work of expiation, viz., 
the Day of Atonement. 

(6) The public fasts which had been observed during 
the exile in commemoration of the exile and of the 
disasters connected with it were not incorporated into 
the new law, but seem to have come to an end in Zecha- 
riah’s time. That fasting in general was highly esteemed 
as a means of propitiating Jehovah, and frequently prac- 
ticed when occasion seemed to demand it, is clear in view 
of the place given to it in the regulations for the Day of 
Atonement, and the references to it in Joel and Nehemiah. 

(7) Other acts of worship.—Constant recourse was 
had to prayer on the part of pious Jews. The chief 
objects of prayer seem to have been deliverance from 
dangers, help in trouble, and forgiveness of sin with 
resulting bestowal of blessings. 

That singing and music occupied a large place in 
worship is clear from the allusions to the singers in con- 
nection with the dedicatory exercises held when the wall 
of Jerusalem was completed, and from the large number 
of psalms that come from this period (see § 50). 

Soothsaying and magic seem to have been still prac- 
ticed, but were prohibited by the law, as was also necro- 
mancy. 

Vows were recognized and provided for by the law. 

§ 49. The Full Significance of This New Régime is 
hard to grasp. The comfort afforded by it to the people 
cannot be questioned. This strange system, which seems 
to us, in our love of freedom, so distasteful, was, after 
all, the highest result yet achieved in the development 
of Israel’s religion. It was based upon the doctrines 
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of the prophet-priests, viz., individualism and solidarity. 


Its keynote was monotheism. Its God was a God whose Lev. 19:1-4; 


supreme attribute was holiness, and who expected in 
every individual of the sacred community a holiness like 
his own. The underlying thought was the overwhelm- 
ing sense of sin. Now, for the first time, the preaching 
of the prophets through all the centuries has found its 
place in the hearts of the people. The prayers are 
prayers of confession. God has grown greater, and man 
more humble in the sight of God. God is the God of 
the whole world. Israel is a company of individuals in 
a sacred community. Every act of life must be holy. 
The religious feeling is deeper than ever before and 
more universal. Men are anxious. The people, bur- 
dened as they are with their anxiety, smitten as they 
are in their consciousness of sin, humbled by their 
ideal of God, take upon themselves the severest yoke 
ever placed by religion upon the neck of man. A serv- 
ice worthy of this supreme God must be regulated in its 
most minute details. The service everywhere presents 
the thought of sin. Sacrifice is now the great act, and 
is no longer accompanied by gladness and joy. It rep- 
resents purification from sin. It is “the chief symbol, 
and the great mystery of their faith.” To be holy one 


must wash ; one must touch no unclean thing; one must & 


not eat what is unclean; one must observe the sabbath, 
the day of God; and all these acts of worship cultivated 
the spirit of exclusiveness. Then followed that haughty 
spirit. “Man who would go up to the hill of Jehovah 
must now be the one who has not eaten shellfish or 
pork, nor opened his shop on the sabbath, nor touched 
a dead body, nor used a spoon handed him by a gentile 
without washing it.” We know the outcome of all this, 
as it is shown us in the New Testament, but “it kept the 
people separate from the world and constant to their 
faith, and made them endure the greatest temptations 
and the severest persecutions, and so enabled them to 
preserve the precious treasure committed to them until 
the time should come when the world was to receive it 
from their hands.” 


20:26; 22:15, 
16, 31-33. 


Pss. 106: 6-47; 
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Lev. 4:1—6:7. 


Lev., chap. 15; 
Lev., chap, 113 
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See CHEYNE, of. cit., pp. 73-81; KENT, of. cét., pp. 213£., 
249 ff; MONTEFIORE, of. cit., pp. 465-552; WELLHAUSEN, Of. Ccit., 
P- 497- 

§ 50. The Psalms of the Second Temple are now Written, 
and one fails to see the deeper meaning of all this if he 
forgets that in this period the greacest number of the 

Pss, 118; 121; 67, pSalms were written. The old prophetic.ideas, which the 
people in the times of the prophet had refused to accept, 
are now a part of the people’s creed and are sung by 

Pss. 95; 46- them with joyous hearts in the congregation. Sacred 

Pss. 122; 138; 145; Song becomes preéminently an act of worship. The 

ae worship of Jehovah in this act is as joyous and as delight- 
ful as it may be sad and grewsome in the act of sacrifice. 

Pgs, 143:10; 139; In these very days, when such emphasis is laid upon the 

a letter of the law, the service of song teaches that to obey 
Jehovah and to trust in him, to surrender one’s self 
absolutely to him, is the end of all religion. Whatever 
may be the experience of life, it finds expression in these 
psalms ; whether it be “ penitence, intellectual perplexity, 

Pss, 102; 91; 130; Gomestic sorrow, feebleness, loneliness, the approach 

Pss. 109; 116; 123. 
of death, the excitement of great events, the agony of 
persecution, or the quiet contemplation of nature.” 
For each experience there is expression, and the heart- 
utterances which formed a part of the worship of this 
period, sung, to be sure, in the midst of the bleating of the 
lambs which are being slaughtered for the sacrifice, have 
proven to be the most satisfying utterances for the soul, 
in its deepest communion with God, which have ever 
reached the heart of man. The. ritual may have been 
narrow, but the heart of every Jew was free. He was 
restrained outwardly, but no such restraint hindered him 
in the working of his mind and heart. Here was con- 
tradiction, to be sure, but contradiction no greater than 
is found in the tendency to substitute the synagogue for 
the temple, which now exhibits itself in spite of the 
exclusiveness that was the end and the result of the 
Levitical system. 

§51. The Greek Period of Influence, 332-165 B. C., added nothing 
essential to the content or form of service. It furnished the test of 
Judaism for which the work of Ezra and Nehemiah had been an uncon- 
scious preparation. In the crisis through which the true religion was 
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to pass the form given to it by these men was of inestimable value. 
In the words of .Cornill :? 


That the development of Judaism took this special direction was a neces- 
sity of the history of religion. 

For the heaviest struggle of Judaism still awaited it; the struggle against 
Hellenism. One hundred and twenty-five years after Ezra, Alexander the 
Great destroyed the Persian empire and made the Greeks the sovereign peo- 
ple of the eastern world. Through this a profound transformation was begun, 
which spread with startling rapidity and irresistible might, and led finally to 
the denationalizing of the East. That which the Assyrian had undertaken 
by brute force the Hellenes surmounted by the superior power of mind and 
culture. Greece destroyed the nationalities of the East by amalgamating 
them with itself and conquering them inwardly. Only one eastern nation 
withstood the process of dissolution, yea, more, absorbed into itself the good 
of Hellenism, and thus enriched and strengthened its own existence; and that 
was the Jewish. If it were able to do this, it was because Ezra and Nehe- 
miah had rendered it hard as steel and strong asiron. In this impenetrable 
armor it was insured against all attacks, and thus saved religion against 
Hellenism. And, therefore, it behooves us to bless the prickly rind to which 
alone we owe it that the noble core remained preserved. 


With this we may close our rapid survey of the /istory of the 

development of Israel’s worship. In the light of this survey we 

shall next consider the more important special divisions included 
in it, viz., the laws, the histories, and the psalms. 


? Op. cit., pp. 162 f. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE LAWS AND USAGES CONCERNING THE PRIEST, CONSIDERED COMPARA- 
TIVELY. 

§52. To Speak of the History of Worship, as It is Presented in the 
Old Testament, is to take for granted (1) that there were periods, (2) 
that these periods differed from each other toa greater or less extent, 
and (3) that there was either growth or decay, or perhaps both. The 
brief survey, just finished, distinguished three such periods, each with 
its peculiar characteristics, and presented what seemed to be a striking 
case of development, 7. ¢., growth from a lower and less complicated 
form of worship to one higher and more complicated. These periods 
were called early, middle, and later. 

§ 53. Each Period Had a Lawbook or Code of Legislation Peculiar to 
Itself, viz.: (1) the Covenant Code (§ 14, (3)) for the early period, 
(2) the Deuteronomic Code (§27) for the middle period, and (3) the 
Levitical Code (§ 43) for the later period. Injunctions concerning 
nearly every topic relating to worship are found in each of these codes. 
These injunctions are sometimes couched in language almost the same; 
in other cases there are to be noted differences (additions or varia- 
tions) of an important character; in still other cases they are quite 
‘contradictory. These differences, it is clear, exist because through 
succeeding centuries the people (a2) changed their place of abode, 
e. g., from the desert to Canaan, from Canaan to Babylon, and back 
again ; (4) changed also their form of life, passing from the nomadic to 
the agricultural, and from the agricultural to the more centralized or city 
life ; (c) changed their form of government, passing from a tribal form 
to the monarchical, and from that to a theocratic or hierarchical form; 
(d) came into contact with different nations, from whom much was 
learned, ¢. g., the Canaanites, the Assyrians, the Babylonians, the 
Persians, and the Greeks ; (e) were given great leaders, lawgivers, kings, 
and prophets, through whom, from time to time, new and better ideas 
of God and worship were taught. 

Now, the different codes named above, as they severally appear and 
are adopted by the nation, reflect the onward and upward movement 
of the people toward the great goal of the nation’s history, the time 
when Jesus Christ shall come and teach as men had never taught 
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before. These codes, then, are different expressions of the usage and 
law of successive epochs. To understand any special topic connected 
with worship, one must examine systematically what each code con- 
tains on that topic. This is the comparative study of the laws relating 
to worship. 

§ 54. The Constructive Study of a Subject is Possible Only on the 
Basis of the Comparative Study.— It is not the earliest usage in a par- 
ticular case, ¢. g.,a distinction between the priest and the laity, nor the 
latest, that gives us a true idea of Israelitish thought and custom ; it 
is, rather, the latest as growing out of and including, not only the 
earliest, but all the intervening steps between the two. At no one 
time did growth or decay stop ; and it is only when we have the whole 
process before us that we begin to understand its significance. 

§ 55. Side by Side with the Codes We Find in the Hexateuch Also His- 
tories which refer frequently to customs of worship. It is interesting 
to note that each code is imbedded in a separate history; e. g., (a) the 
Covenant Code is a part of a great prophetic history beginning with the 
creation and continuing down to the times of the Judges; (4) the Deu- 
teronomic Code (Deut., chaps. 12-26) is a part of a history which is 
found, not only in the earlier part of Deuteronomy, but also in some 
places in Joshua, and elsewhere ; while (c) the Priest Code is also closely 
connected with a history which begins with Gen. 1:1 and continues 
through Numbers. In studying the subject of worship, it is of interest 
to note what is said in these histories concerning each subject considered. 

§ 56. The Later Histories contained in the books of Ezra, Nehemiah, 
and Chronicles give especial attention to the subject of worship. Just 
as the history in the books of Samuel and Kings is written from the 
prophetic point of view, that in these later books is written from the 
priestly point of view (see § ro), and hence gives much information con- 
cerning the institutions of worship as they existed at the time these 
books were written. 

$57. The Prophets Were Always Deeply Interested in Matters of 
Worship; sometimes, as opponents of the ideas and practices existing 
in their day, they were trying to introduce new and better ideas; at 
other times, as allies of the priesthood, they were striving to awaken the 
zeal of the nation in behalf of the worship of Jehovah. In either case 
their writings contain much that is of value in a study of the develop- 
ment of Israel’s ideas concerning worship. 

§ 58. The Priest Code, Manifestly, Is the Great Source of Informa- 
tion upon the subject of worship, because (@) it contains the fullest 
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presentation of each subject; (4) it is from the hands of the priests 
themselves, who were most deeply interested ; and (c) it presents the 
latest stage of growth. But this Priest Code is itself a growth, and 
contains at least four strata of material, each of which represents a 
different age and stage of development. These are: 

1. The Holiness Code, contained in Lev., chaps. 17-26, a body of 
laws which, as the name implies, lays especial emphasis upon the 
thought of the holiness of God and the necessity of corresponding 
holiness on the part of his people. 

2. A collection of priestly teachings in reference to various sacri- 
ficial and ritualistic matters. 

3. A set of miscellaneous materials, such as genealogical lists, 
elaborations of laws, and illustrative narratives. 

4. A historical narrative from the creation up to the settlement in 
Canaan, which forms the basis of the P document, the three preceding 
elements having been incorporated into it. 

See DRIVER, /ntroduction to the Literature of the Old Testament, 6th ed., pp. 
126-59; ADDIS, The Documents of the Hexateuch, Vol. II, pp. 169-91; J. E. Car- 
PENTER AND G. HARFORD-BATTERSBY, The Hexateuch, Vol. 1, pp. 121-57. 

§ 59. The Priest of Early Times, that is, as described in (a) the 
Covenant Code; (Z) the historical material of J and E; (c) the pre- 
Deuteronomic portions of Judges, Samuel, and Kings; and (d@) the 
pre-Deuteronomic prophetic utterances.* 

1. The only allusion in the Covenant Code.’ 
Exod. 20: 26. 


tOn the date, character, contents, and limits of these various documents see 
Driver, /ztroduction to the Literature of the Old Testament; also J. E. CARPENTER 
AND G. HARFORD-BATTERSBY, Zhe Hexateuch; W.E. AppIs, The Documents of the 
Hexateuch; Briccs, The Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch; HOLZINGER, Zinleitung 
in den Hexateuch; \VELLHAUSEN AND CHEYNE, article “ Hexateuch” in Encyclopedia 
Biblica; F, H. Woops, article ‘“ Hexateuch” in HASTINGS’ Dictionary of the Bible; 
KUENEN, Ax Historico-Critical Inquiry into the Origin of the Hlexateuch; WELL- 
HAUSEN, Prolegomena to the History of Israel, pp. 228-391; STEUERNAGEL, Allgemeine 
Linleitung in den Hexateuch (=Handkommentar zum Alt. Test., 1. Abtheilung, 3. Band, 
pp. 249-86); W. R. HARPER AND W. H. GREEN, “The Pentateuchal Question,” in 
Hebraica, Vol. V, pp. 18-73, 137-89, 243-91; Vol. VI, pp. 1-48, 109-38, 161-211 
241-95; Vol. VII, pp. 1-38, 104-42; Vol. VIII, pp. 15-64, 174-243. 

For a discussion of these questions from a different point of view see especially 
W. H. GREEN, The Hebrew Feasts; cf. also BISSELL, The Pentateuch, Its Origin and 
Structure; W.WH. GREEN, The Higher Criticism of the Pentateuch and Moses and the 
Prophets. 

2 The following references are from the J document: Gen. 8:20f.; 12:8; 22:13 
Exod. 33:7-11; 19:22; 32:25-29; 4:14-17; 32:1 ff.; and the following from the E 
document: Exod. 20:26; 24:4-8; Deut. 33:8-11; 10:6; Josh. 24: 33. 
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Non-priests frequently do priestly work. 

Gen, 8:20 £.; 12:8; 22:13; Exod. 33: 7-11 ; 24: 4-8; Judg. 13:19; 
1 Sam. 7:1; 13:8-14; 2 Sam. 6:14-18; 1 Kings 18 : 30-38. 

The story of Micah’s priest. 

Judg., chaps. 17 and 18. 

The consecration of the priest. 

Exod. 19422) ude.i875 by P24) oamo7 2 

The service rendered by the priest. 

1 Sam. 4:43 7:1; 1 Kings1:34; 1 Sam. 21:1-9; Hos. 4:6; Mic. 
Busi SaeZou re 

Priests were consulted as soothsayers. 

Judg. 18:5,6; 1 Sam. 23:6-13; 30:7 ff. 

The tribe of Levi. 

Exod, 32:25-29; Deut. 33: 8-11. 

Aaron and his descendants. 

Exod. 4:14-17; 32:1 ff.; Deut. 10:6; Josh. 24:33. 

The sons of Eli and their behavior. 

[Same 12g) 2s22-255 4945 © Kings! 2427- 

Elijah and the priests of Baal. 

1 Kings 18: 19-40. 

The prophets’ estimate of the priest. 

Hos24-6-0% 531% 6:03) Amos 37 310-17 .s Mic. 3211 Isa. 2o\c7. 
The priest’s dress and equipment. 

Y Sam. 2:19); Jude.17 25; 15>145.20) foam. 23)s0,9—-F2 28 40-7a, 
The priest’s maintenance. 

Jude. 17:10; 18:43 1 Sam. 2;12-17; 2 Kings 122/16. 

The high-priest. 

2 Kings 12:10 (?). 


§ 60. Questions and Suggestions. 


I. 


What is the significance of the lack of any reference to przes¢ in 


the Covenant Code (see § 15, (2))? 


2. 


What connection is there between this lack of reference and the 


fact that laymen in early times acted as their own priests? Is there 
evidence that in cases where non-priests offered sacrifice they were doing 
so (a) through regularly appointed priests, or (4) by special divine 
authority ? 

3. Consider from the story of Micah’s priest (a) the character of 
the times, (4) the existence of idolatry, (c) the place of the priest 


(cf. § 16, (2)). 
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4. Howearly and in what way were priests set apart or consecrated ? 

5. Formulate a list of the various functions performed by the priest 
in those days. 

6. To what extent did people consult the priest about the ordinary 
affairs of life? Cf the case of Samuel (1 Sam. 9:6 ff., 19 f.). 

7. With what events and in what connection do the references to 
the tribe of Levi in this period appear ? 

8. Trace the line of Aaron as it is indicated down to later times. 
What, according to the tradition, was Aaron’s official relation to Moses ? 

g. From the story of Eli’s sons, point out (a) the basis of their 
right to be priests, (4) their functions as priests, (c) the various ways in 
which they abused their office. 

to. Consider, in the story of Elijah and the priest-prophets of 
Baal, (a) the significance of the large number of prophets of Baal, (3) 
the non-priestly character of Elijah. 

11. Enumerate, one by one, the shortcomings of the priests which 
are criticised by the prophets, and consider whether this state of things 
owed its existence (a) to a growing formality and emptiness of the 
Israelitish religion, or (4) to the influence exerted on the Israelitish 
religion by the neighboring religion, which was very sensual in its 
character, or (¢) to the fact that now for the first time the prophets are 
holding up these high ideals, the priest-practice in Israel, as among 
other nations, having always been upon a low plane. 

12. Consider the references to the priests’ dress and equipment, 
and explain particularly the ephod, the Urim, and Thummim.? 

13. What evidence is there that the priest in this period had any 
special perquisites or any regular maintenance ? 

14. How much may fairly be inferred as to the functions and 
authority of the high-priest in this period ? 

3 See the article “ Ephod,” by G. I’. Moor, in Encyclopedia Biblica; the article 
“Ephod,” by S. R. DRIVER, in Hastincs’ Dictionary of the Bible; VAN HOONACKER, 
Le Sacerdoce lévitique, pp. 370 ff.; KOnic, Religious History of Israel, pp. 107 ff.; G.F. 
Moore, Judges, p. 381; Konic, Hauptprobleme, pp. 59-63; Foorer, “The Biblical 
Ephod,” in Johns Hopkins University Circulars, May, 1900. On “Urim and Thum- 
mim” see SMITH’s Dictionary of the Bible (1893); KIRKPATRICK, The First Book of 
Samuel (Cambridge Bible Series), pp. 217 f.; KaLiscu, 2xodus, p. 544; WELLHAU- 
SEN, Prolegomena to the History of Israel, pp. 394 f.; W.R. Smiru, The Old Testament 
in the Jewish Church, 2a ed., p. 292, note 1; T. Witton Daviss, Magic, Divina- 
tion and Demonology, p. 75; RYLE, Ezra and Nehemiah (Cambridge Bible Series), 
p- 33; Nowack, Lehrbuch der hebritschen Archaologie, Vol. 11, pp. 93 f.; BENZINGER, 
Hebriische Archdologie, pp. 382, 407f.; BAauDIssIN, Die Geschichte des alttestament- 
lichen Priesterthums untersucht, pp. 26 £., STADE, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, Vol. I, 


PP: 156, 471-3, 505 f., 517 f. 
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§ 61. Constructive Work.— Upon the basis of the material consid- 
ered, write a paper on “The Priest in Early Israelitish History,” 
observing the following suggestions: (1) include only what can be 
corroborated by references to the literature of this period (see above); 
(2) use great caution in making general statements upon the basis of 
few facts ; (3) remember that much may be gained by ascertaining what 
did xot exist. 

$62. The Priest of the Deuteronomic Period, that is, as described (a) 
in the laws of Deuteronomy, (4) in the Deuteronomic portions of the 
books of Samuel and Kings, and (c) by the prophets of the Deuter- 
onomic period.‘ 

1. The Levites, that ‘is, the priests, become a distinct class. 

Deut, 1o73; 18:2; 1 Sam. 2.28; Jer: ee Sipe Lael Guages ces 3 ee 
OOS) See, UG OS PRG) Bis Bevel s Gye 
2. The service rendered by “the ne the Levites.” 
Deut, loner ars 9336-10; 2015 ff. 27845 £7 1kSG 310) ar 78, 
OQ, 12gelO nh 58 202112418 eta Lo unlio. 
3. The prophets’ estimate of the priest. 
fera2s SooSe3is 6213 i4etS 23487 2692325 Zep S.A. 
4. A later view of the wickedness of Eli’s sons. 
I Sam. 2: 27-36. 
5. The relative authority of priest and prophet. 
Jern20025 feist w2on\t fasettesl O25 te cjen te de 

6. Differences of rank within the priestly order. 

2 Kings’ 23°34,.8,'93 Jer. 52 1245929725 £5 1988.5 Deut. 1820 r 

7. Maintenance of “the priests the Levites.” 

Deut. 10:93 12:12; 18: 1-8; 14:27, 29. 
8. Residence of priests. 

Deut) 18:6, 75 Jer, tat |) c/s Lie, 225732 50 Hers 2Ojat s 
g. Priests consulted as soothsayers. 

Deut. 33: 8. 

§63. Questions and Suggestions. 

1. Consider the circumstances which, ordinarily, would encourage 
the building up of a special priest class. What connection existed 
between the centralization of worship in Jerusalem (§ 27, (2); cf Deut., 
chap. 12) and the growth of a special class of priests? What is 
implied in the constantly recurring phrase ‘‘the priests the Levites” 


4 References printed in bold-face type are from the code of laws contained in 
Deuteronomy. 
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(f. Deut. 17:18; 18:1; 21:5; 27:9; 31:9)? Does it mean (cf Deut. 
10:8) that all priests were Levites and all Levites priests ? 

2. Formulate the different functions which together made up the 
service of “the priest the Levite,” distinguishing between regular and 
special functions. Consider the difference between the work of the 
prophet, the wise (man), and the priest (Deut. 18:18; Jer. 18:18). 

3. What, according to the prophets, is the priest’s attitude toward 
Jehovah and the true religion ? 

4. Compare the later view (1 Sam. 2:27-36) of the wickedness of 
Eli’s sons with the former (1 Sam. 2: 12-17, 22-25), note the points of 
change, and consider to what extent this is in harmony with Deuter- 
onomic representations. 

5. Recall the authority of the prophet (a) in the days of Saul, 
David, Solomon ; (4) in the days of Elijah and Isaiah ; and (c) consider 
to what extent, in the days of Jeremiah, the prophet had lost authority, 
while the priest had gained it. 

6. Indicate the extent to which differences of rank had come to 
exist among the priests, and the significance of this fact. ‘ 

7. Enumerate very accurately the sources of income and main- 
tenance which were enjoyed by “ the priests the Levites.” 

8. Were there special places of residence assigned to “the priests 
the Levites”’? Did priests own property? 

g. Is there anything additional to be said about the use of Urim 
and Thummim ? 

§ 64. Constructive Work.— Upon the basis of the material consid- 
ered, write a paper on “The Priest in the Middle Period of Israelitish 
History” — that is, the so-called Deuteronomic period — discussing par- 
ticularly (a) the class system, (2) the higher position now occupied, 
(c) the functions, (Z) the maintenance provided by law. 

§ 65. The Priest as Described by Ezekiel. 

1. Ezekiel himself was a priest. 

Ee ekon bs, Gila. 

2. Priesthood was limited to the sons of Zadok. 

Ezek. 44:15 f.; 40:46; 43:19, 24-27; 44:6-31; 48:11. 

3. The priest’s dress. 

Ezek. 42:14; 44:17-I9. 
4. Special “holiness” was required of priests. 
Ezek. 4:14; 44:20-22, 25-27, 31. 

5. Service rendered by priests. 

Ezek 4abh, T4915, 10, 23.5; 40:40; 43521, 24, 27. 
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6. Residence of priests. 

Ezek. 48:10-14; 42:13 f.; 46: 19-24. 

7. Maintenance of priests. 

Ezek. 42:13 f.; 44:28-30. 

§ 66. Questions and Suggestions. 

1. Consider the significance of the fact that Ezekiel, and also Jere- 
miah, Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi—all the later prophets— were 
priests. Note that Ezekiel preached his visions of Israel’s glorious 
future after the fall of Jerusalem. Consider the circumstances which 
led him to foresee and proclaim a system so exclusively ecclestastical. 

2. What limitation of the priesthood does he introduce, and why? 
In what respect is this an advance upon the Deuteronomic usage ? 

3. Consider the regulations made concerning the priest’s dress; 
what was their purpose P 

4. Enumerate the particular requirements made of the priests which 
were intended to mark their holiness, and show, in each case, how this 
was to be secured. In what sense is the word “ holy” to be understood ? 

5. Indicate in what particulars the service required of the priest in 
Ezekiel’s code differs from that of the Deuteronomic Code (§ 62, (2) ); 
and show the principles underlying these changes. 

6. What was to be the place of the priests’ residence, and its 
extent ? The meaning of the word “ oblation” ? 

7. Prepare in detail a list of the items mentioned which should 
serve as the maintenance of the priest. Is there any variation from 
those mentioned in Deuteronomy ? 

$67. Constructive Work.— Prepare a paper showing how the priest, 
as seen in Ezekiel’s vision, differed from the priest of the Deutero- 
nomic times. 

§ 68. The Priest of the Later Period, that is, as described (a) in the 
laws of the Levitical Code, (4) by the priestly prophets, and (c) in the 
priestly histories, ¢. g., Ezra, Nehemiah, and Chronicles.’ 

1. Distinction between priests and Levites everywhere presupposed. 
Numb. 4:1-15, 19; 8:14-26; 18:1-7; 17:1-11}; 25: 10-13; I Chron. 
6: 49-53. 

2. Special holiness required of priestly class. 
Lev. 21: 1-9, 17-23; 22:1-8; 10:6; Exod. 30:19. 

3. Service rendered by priests. 
Lev. 10: 8-11; Numb. 4: 4-14, 16; Lev. 16: 32; 6: 20-22; Hag. 2:11-13; 
Mal. 2: 4-7; Numb. 18:1-7; 27:21; 2 Chron. 19:8, II. 

5 References to the Levitical Code are in bold-face type. 
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. Service rendered by Levites. 


Numb. 4:1-3, 15, 21-33} 2:17}; 3:23-26, 29-32, 35-38; 18:1-7; 
3:5-10; Ezra6:20; Neh.11:15-18,22; 1 Chron.6: 31-48; 15:2; 
23 : 27-32; 26: 20-32; 2 Chron. 5:4f.; 19:8, 11. 


. Influence and numbers of priestly class. 


Lev. 16:32; Numb. 4:19, 27 f., 33; 3:1-4; 4:34-49; 35:25-34; Hag. 
Pet,92;.%4, Zech..3:1—10;.6:9 ff.(?);, Ezra. 1355 2261-63, 70; 
Bee Oo) seo Od LOrme 7c alain TOreSil/5=20,.820 tn meNehs 
Ti: 15-19, 223) 12:1—26;) 3:20, 22, 28; 5:12; 1 Chron..6; 1-47; 
9: 10-34; 23: 1-24. 


. Place and work of the high-priest. 


Numb. 35: 25-34; Lev. 16:4-32; 6:22; Exod. 29:9; Numb. 27:21; 
Zech. 3:1-10; 6:9 ff. (?); Neh. 13:4, 28-30. 


. Consecration of high-priest. 


Ley. 21: 10-15; 6:20-22; 8:12, 14-36; Exod., chap. 29; Lev., chap. 
9; Numb. 20: 23-29. 


. Dress of priests. 


Neh. 7: 70-73; Lev. 6:10 f.; 8: 1-9, 13, 30; Exod., chap. 28; 39: 1-31; 
40:13 f. : 


. Residence of priests. 


1 Chron. 6:54-81; Josh. 21: 1-42; Numb. 35:2-8; Neh. 11:3; 
Numb. 2:17; 3 : 23-26, 29-32, 35-38. 

Maintenance of priests. 

Lev. 27 : 30-33; chap. 7; Numb. 3: 4648; Ezra 7:24; Neh. 12: 44-47; 
13:10-14; Numb. 18: 2o0f., 24-31. 

Courses of priests and Levites. ; 

Ezra 6:18; 1 Chron. 24: 1—26:19; 2 Chron. 5:11 f.; 8:12—15. 
Prophets’ estimate of the priests. 

Masa 270t—13) Zech, 3:1—-10., 6:9 f.; Mal, 16-10% 234-03) 3.93); 
IsanoOne Oe OOFZ 1s )OClIT co, 3542: 17. 


§ 69. Questions and Suggestions. 

1. Is there anywhere (cf Neh. 11: 20) in the post-exilic literature a 
passage in which the werds “priest” and ‘“ Levite” are synonymous ? 
Cf. Deut. (§ 62, (1)), and consider (a) the circumstances which have 
led to this differentiation, (4) its significance, and (¢) the great change 
which has taken place since the time when everyone might be his own 
priest (cf §§ 58, (2); 15, (2)). 

2. What special limitations were imposed upon the priests (Aaron’s 
sons) to secure their holiness ? 

3. Enumerate carefully the kinds of service expected of the priests 
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(Aaron’s sons), and note how it differs from that required in Deuter- 
onomy of “the priests the Levites.” 

4. Enumerate the kinds of service required of the Levites, and note 
the extent to which this service was in older times the work of “the 
priest the Levite.” 

5. What are the facts concerning the numbers of the priestly classes 
in this later period? Are they larger or smaller? Is their influence 
greater or less? What is the full significance of these facts ? 

6. What part has the high-priest played in the priestly work of 
earlier times? What is his place and work at this time ? 

7. What are the details of the consecration of the high-priest, and 
their interpretation ? 

8. Is more care now given to the peculiar dress of the high-priest ? 
If so, in what details, and for what reason ? 

9. What special places are set apart for the residence of priests ? 
Consider from various points of view the cities of refuge, noting espe- 
cially the absence of any reference to them as Levitical cities in Deu- 
teronomy (19: I-13). 

1o. What additions appear to the sources of income of the priests 
and Levites? Can the priests any longer be classed with the father- 
less and widow as in Deut. 14:28, 29? 

11. What is to be understood by the classification of the priests 
and Levites into courses and divisions ? 

12. How did the prophet, although himself a priest, estimate the 
priests of his times ? 

§ 70. Constructive Work.—Upon the basis of material in §69 write 
a paper on the priest in later Israelitish history, noting especially 
such points as indicate changes in comparison with preceding periods. 

§ 71. Literature to be Consulted. 

STANLEY, Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church, Lecture XXXVI (1865); 
S. I, Curtiss, Zhe Levitical Priests (1877); WELLHAUSEN, Prolegomena to the History 
of Israel (1878), pp. 121-51; KuUENEN, WVational Religions and Universal Religions 
(Hibbert Lectures, 1882), pp. 314-17; GREEN, Moses and the Propheis (1883), pp. 
78-83, 127-31; KALISCH, Commentary on Leviticus, Part I, pp. 559-659; SCHURER, 
History of the Jewish People in the Time of Christ (1886), Second Division, Vol. I, 
pp. 207-305; W. R. SMITH, article “Priest” in Encyclopedia Britannica (1889); 
MONTEFIORE, Zhe Religion of the Ancient Hebrews (Hibbert Lectures, 1892), pp. 
65-70, 116-18, etc., SCHULTZ, Old Testament Theology (1892), see Index; KITTEL, 
History of the Hebrews (1892), see Jndex; E. H. PLUMPTRE, article “Priest” in 
SmitH’s Dictionary of the Bible, 2a ed. (1892); DRIVER, Deuteronomy (International 


Critical Commentary, 1895), see /udex,; MENZIES, History of Religion (1895), pp. 70, 
183; Briccs, Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch (1897), p. 104; Pick, “The Jewish 
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High Priests Subsequent to the Return from Babylon,” in Lutheran Church Review, 
1898, pp. 127-42, 370-75, 655-64; JasTRow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria 
(1898), see Zndex; Toy, The Book of the Prophet Ezekiel (Polychrome Bible, 1899), 
pp. 193 f.;5 W. R. HARPER, “ The Priestly Element in the Old Testament as Seen in 
the Laws,” Biblical World, Vol. XIV (1899), pp. 258-66; Durr, Old Testament The- 
ology (1891-1900), see Zrdex; G. A. COOKE, article “Levi” in HasTincs’ Dictionary 
of the Bible (1900); McCurvy, History, Prophecy and the Monuments (1895-1901), 
see /ndex; WALKER, “The Levitical Priesthood,” Journal of Biblical Literature, 
1900, pp. 124-37; BERLIN, “ Notes on Genealogies of the Tribe of Levi in 1 Chron. 
23-26,” Jewish Quarterly Review, Vol. XII (1900), pp. 291-8; LAIDLAW, “The Priest 
and the Prophet,” “xfosttory Times, 1900; H. M. CHADWICKE, “Ancient Teutonic 
Priesthood,” Folk-Lore, Vol. XI (1900), pp. 268-309; ADAMS, Zhe Mosaic Tabernacle: 
Studies in the Priesthood and the Sanctuary of the Jews (1901). 

Graf, “Zur Geschichte des Stammes Levi,” in MERX, Archiv fiir wissenschaft- 
liche Erforschung des Alten Testamentes, Vol. 1 ( 1867), pp. 68-106, 208-36; MAYBAUM, 
Die Entwicklung des altisraelitischen Priesterthums (1880); SMEND, Der Prophet 
Ezechiel (1880), pp. 360-62; KITTEL, “Die Priester und Leviten,” in Zheologische 
Studien aus Wiirtemberg, Vol. II (1881), pp. 147-69; Vol. III, pp. 278-314; KUENEN, 
Listorisch-kritische Einleitung in die Biicher des Alten Testaments (1885), Vol. 1, pp. 
281ff.; STADE, Geschichte des Volkes Israel (1887), Vol. 1, pp. 152 ff., 468 ff.; BAUDIS- 
SIN, Die Geschichte des alttestamentlichen Priesterthums (1889); H. VOGELSTEIN, 
Der Kampf zwischen Priestern und Leviten seit den Tagen Exechiels. Eine historisch- 
kritische Untersuchung (1889); KUENEN, “Die Geschichte des Jahwepriesterthums 
und das Alter des Priestergesetzes” (1889), in Gesammelte Abhandlungen, pp. 465- 
500; SMEND, Lehrbuch der alttestamentlichen Religionsgeschichte (1st ed. 1893, 2d 
ed. 1899), see Jnudex; BENZINGER, Hebriische Archéologie (1894), pp. 405-28; 
Nowack, Lehrbuch der hebriischen Archéologie (1894), Vol. 11, pp. 87-130; Mart, 
Geschichte der tsraelitischen Religion (1897), pp. 44 ff., 50, 72, etc.» H. Boury, Les 
Prétres d’ Israel (1898); HUMMELAUER, Das vormosaische Priesterthum in Israel(1899); 
VAN HooONACKER, Le Sacerdoce lévitigue (1899), and “ Les Prétres et les Lévites dans 
le livre d’Ezékiel,” Revue bzbliqgue, 1899, pp. 177-205. 

See also the commentaries of Delitzsch, Dillmann, Holzinger, and Gunkel on 
Genesis; of Dillmann, Holzinger, and Baentzsch on Exodus; of Dillmann and 
Baentsch on Leviticus; of Steuernagel and Bertholet on Deuteronomy; and of 
Davidson, Bertholet, and Kraetzschmar on Ezekiel. 


§72. Supplementary Topics. 

1. Consider that the Psalter was the songbook of the temple, and 
from an examination of Pss. 78:64; 99:6; 105: 26; 106: 16, 30f.; 
Buarep tis tO, 12 19a: 35 132. 0, 165° 1393: 2 5 1347 1-5; 135: 19 £ 
formulate the thought relating to the przes¢ which is found in the Psalter. 

2. Why do no direct references to the work and life of the przes¢ 
occur in the Wisdom Literature, z. ¢., in Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
and Song of Songs? 

3. Consider briefly the subject of ¢he priest in New Testament 
Mriimoc re camNiatt 2544 6:45 1274 f. 510521; 20:18; 26:15 3 26:13; 
2720) Maree eye ike: 1:25, 8,9}. 10: 31517314; John 1416; 
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Acts 4:1, 36; 6:7; Heb. 2:17; 3723 4714 £3 521,54.,10; 6:20; 
chap. 1; 81s bq 36 Lert, 25 lossy ols 133 lls r cher ees Oo, 
Rev. 1:6; 5:10; 20:6; etc., and indicate such points of difference, 
as compared with the position and work of the priest in the Old Testa- 
ment, as seem most important. 

4. Compare roughly the place of the priest among the Egyptians, 
the Greeks, and the Romans, and note points of similarity and differ- 
ence as compared with that of the priest among the Hebrews. 

See W. R. SMITH, article “Priest” in Excyclopedia Britannica ; the articles 
“Pontifex” and “Sacerdos” in HARPER’s Dictionary of Classical Literature and 
Antiquities; MARTHA, Les Sacerdoces athéniens. 

5. Consider the original meaning and exact usage of the words 
for priest, in Hebrew "ya, Greek iepevs, Latin sacerdos. 

Cf. W. R. SmirTH, article “Priest” in Azcyc. Brit., Vol. X1X, p. 746; NOWACK, 
Hebr. Arch., Vol. Il, pp. 89 f.; WELLHAUSEN, Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, Vol. III, 
pp. 130 f. 

6. Consider the place of the priest among the Assyrians, the Arabs, 
and the Canaanites, who were closely related Semitic nations, and note 
points of similarity and difference as compared with his place among 
the Hebrews. 

See especially JAsTROW, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria (Index); W.R. SMITH, 
Religion of the Semites (Index); McCurvy, History, Prophecy and the Monuments 
(Index); Haupt, “Babylonian Elements in the Levitic Ritual,” Journal of Biblical 
Literature, Vol. XIX, pp. 55-81; SAYCE, Babylonians and Assyrians: Life and Cus- 
toms, pp. 249 ff.; L. W. Kinc, Babylonian Religion and Mythology, pp. 210 ff. 

7. Consider the conception which existed among the Israelites that 
their nation was a kingdom of priests (cf Exod. 19 : 6), the basis of this 
conception, the extent to which it was held, the influence which it 
exerted, and its connection with other Israelitish ideas, e¢. g., with the 
idea of God, with the idea of the Day of Jehovah, and with their con- 
ception of their relation to. the world. 

8. Consider, in general, what may be called the ouéstde functions of 
the priest, 2. ¢., those functions which were not distinctly priestly ; e. g., 
his place in war, Deut. 20:2; Numb. 10:1-9; 1Sam. 4:4, 11; in 
education, Lev. 10: 11; Neh. 8:2, 9, 13; in administration of justice, 
Dent iy. Sis. 12 5.003.175 2125 5 mn prophecy, Deut. 33 <8. Jere or 
Ezek. 1: 33.4: 14. 

g. From a study of the books of Maccabees prepare a statement 
showing what were the place, the function, the character, the influence, 
the dress, the place of residence, and the maintenance of the priesthood 
about 165 B. C. 
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See; ¢. g., 1 Mace, chap. 2; 3:45-51; 4:38, 42f.; BG E5739, 14 ff, 
20>25,.933-393 POR 20f,, 32; 88: 23-27, 57 £5 1235-23; 13:36 f., 42; 
14: 20, 23, 27-49; 15:1 f.,6, 21, 24; 16:11 ff.,24; 2 Macc. 1: 15 ff., 19-36; 
Pit Zsa 0s'9s 15 £5.21, 32-9654 27 ff, 24, 25; 11533 1443, 7.133 18 212. 

10. Take up more seriously the general relation of the priest to 
the prophet; ¢. g., (@) Was there an early time and a later time when 
the two offices were not clearly distinguished? (4) What were the 
circumstances, in each case, which led to this lack of distinction? 
(¢) How far may the priest be said always to have been engaged in 
struggle with the prophet? (d@) What was the relation of each to the 
other (1) in order of time, (2) in order of thought ? 

11. Consider the significance of the priest as a mediator between 
God and the people. What influences led to the idea that this class 
of men could obtain access to God more readily than other men? 
What was the relation between the growth of the idea of priestly medi- 
ation and the acceptance of larger ideas of God ? 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE LAWS AND USAGES CONCERNING THE PLACE OF WORSHIP, CONSID- 


ERED COMPARATIVELY. 


$73. The Place of Worship in the Early Period, that is, as. described 
in (a) the Covenant Code, (4) the historical material of J and E, (c) 
the pre-Deuteronomic portions of Judges, Samuel, and Kings, and(d) 
the pre-Deuteronomic prophetic utterances (see § 59, note 1). 


I. 


The only reference in the Covenant Code.* 
Exod. 20 : 24 ff. 


. The patriarchs had sanctuaries in various places, according to 


convenience. 
Gen 8 200 126-8: 13s 16a 20 24 eo 7 2a een Ce 
BORIC, ZO 20 Ae 


. A tent of meeting was used as the place for seeking God. 


Exod. 33: 7-11; Numb. 11: 16f., 24 f.; 12: 4-10; I Kings 2: 28-30. 


. There was a chest or ark which contained articles emblematic 


of the divine presence. 
Numb. 10: 33-36; Josh., chap. 3; Judg. 20: 27. 


. There were local shrines, at which offerings were made. 


Exod. 3:1; 20:24; Numb. 23:1-6, 14-17; Judg. 6:18-26; 13: 15- 
23° 2oOL18;,, 26f0.3 2hsAseT Sam. les. 22 aA oe Ona 
14:35; 1 Kings 3:4; 18: 30-38; Deut. 27: 5-7. 


. In course of time a temple was built for the worship of Jehovah. 


2Sam. 7:I-7; 24:21-25; 1 Kings 6:1-38; 2 Kings 12:4-16; 
PS hO er Odsal. 


. The altar was used as a place of refuge, and as such was sacred. 


1 Kings 2: 28-30. 


. The prophets make reference to places of worship. 


AMOS: 2 58093 P14 SAW ANS GS Oy L-Su ONL der@ ely aaa mde 2 enoe mma 
Scie Hos.4s13, 15s o:i° ond, 6, 15s tOvoe bevnkis Mic aar2e 


§ 74. Questions and Suggestions. 


I. 


Consider, in reference to Exod. 20: 24-26, (a) the meaning of 


the emphasis laid on ear¢h as the material for the altar; (4) the reason 


«The following are J-references: Gen. 8:20; 12:6-8; 13:18; 26:24f.; 35:14; 
Exod. 33: 7-11 (?); Numb. 11: 16 f.,24 f.; Josh., chap. 3 (in the main); Numb. 23: 1-6, 
14-17 (?). The following are E-references: Gen. 28:17, 24; Exod. 20: 24 ff.; Numb. 
12:4-103; 10:33-36; Exod.3:1; Deut. 27: 5-7. 
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for objection to stone as a material; (c) the reason for objection to 
steps ; and (@) the general primitive character of the whole regulation. 
(&. § 15.) 

2. What connection was there between this primitive form of the 
altar and the custom of the patriarchs to build an altar wherever they 
pitched their tents? (Cf § 15 (1).) 

3. Consider the occasions on which reference is made to the tent 
of meeting, and note the uses made of it. 

4. Was the use made of the ark or chest one which elevated Israel, 
or one which, upon the whole, encouraged a low conception of God ? 

5. Was there anything to indicate that this or that place should 
be used as a shrine or place of worship? Was there danger that in the 
use of these widely scattered shrines corrupt practices might be intro- 
duced? (Cf § 18 (1).) 

6. What were the political and social factors that were connected 
with the building of the temple? What immediate effects upon wor- 
ship might be expected to follow? (Cf §17 (1) (d).) 

7- On what principle did the use of the altar as an asylum or place 
of refuge rest ? Was this a usage among other nations ?? 

8. What impression does one gather from the references made by 
the prophets to places of worship ? 

§ 75. Place of Worship in the Middle Period, that is, as described in 
(a) the laws of Deuteronomy, (4) the utterances of the Deuteronomic 
prophets, and (c) the Deuteronomic histories. 

1. All local sanctuaries are prohibited.3 

Deut. 12 : 2-4, 13, 17; 16:5; 2 Kings 23: I-20. 
2. Jerusalem is the only authorized place for worship. 
Deut. 12: 5-8, 11, 12, 14, 18, 26f.; 14: 23-26; 15:19 f.; 16:2, 5-7, 
IX, 15,1.; 26:2; 1 Kings 127 25—13:6; 21:7; 2233-8. 

3. The temple at Jerusalem becomes the supreme court of justice. 
Deut. 17: 8 ff. 

4. The ark is the receptacle of the two stone tables of the law. 
Deut. 10: 1-5, 8. 

5. The prophets’ teaching concerning the temple. 

Nene al—-SnlO-15 , 12975 17 12,26; Leph, 33'4)3) Hab, 2/20) 

2 Cf. W. R. SMITH, Religion of the Semites, 2d ed., pp. 148 f.; G. F. Moorg, article 
“Asylum” in Eucyclopedia Biblica; J. G. FRAZER, “ The Origin of Totemism and 


Exogamy,” Fortnightly Review, April, 1899; STENGEL, article “ Asylon” in Realen- 
cyclopidie der classischen Alterthumswissenschaft; BARTH, De Asylis Graecis. 


3 References in bold-face type are from the code of laws contained in Deuteron- 
omy. 
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6. The destruction of Solomon’s temple. 
2 Kings 25:9, 13-16. 
§ 76. Questions and Suggestions. 
1. Consider the circumstances which, in the course of centuries, led 
to the prohibition of local sanctuaries. What was to be gained by this 
revolution in practice? (Ch § 28 (3).) 
2. What must have been the sociological changes which followed 
the centralization of worship in one place, e. g., its effect on commerce ; 
on the general intelligence of the people; on the relative position of 
men and women; on habits of life? (Cf § 28 (7)-) 
3. What would naturally follow such a change of practice in the 
relative desirability of city and country life, and what would be the 
effect upon Jerusalem as the center of political and judicial life ? 
4. Consider the material of which the chest was made and the use 
to which it was put. 
5. Note howin this period the temple had fallen into disrepute in 
the opinion of the prophets, and why this happened. 
6. Consider the details and the significance of the destruction of 
Solomon’s temple, 
§ 77. The Place of Worship in Ezekiel. 
1. There is evidence of the existence of irregular altars. 
Ezek. 6: 3, 4, 6, 13. 

2. The temple at Jerusalem is represented as the only lawful 
sanctuary. 
Ezek, 20: 40. 

3. The temple is desecrated by those who profane its use. 
Ezek. 8: 3-18; 23:38 f.; 44:6-8. 

4. Feeling toward those who took part in the destruction of the 
temple. 
Ezek. 25: 3. 

5. The future temple. 

Ezek. 37 :26-28; 40:5—43:173 44:93 45:33 46 :1-3; 46: 19-24; 
A828 £., 21% 

§ 78. Questions and Suggestions. 

1. Consider the fact that at so late a time as that of Ezekiel there 
still existed irregular altars, and what was involved in this fact. 

2. Note Ezekiel’s statement as to the proper place of worship in 
the future (cf. § 31 ()). 

3. What were the prophet’s feelings as to the abuse of the temple 
in his times ? 
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4. Consider the relation of Ezekiel’s temple (7. ¢., the temple of 
his vision) to that of Solomon, (a) architecturally, (4) in the promi- 
nence it is to occupy in the routine of worship. 

§ 79. The Place of Worship in the Later Period, that is, as described 
(a) in the laws of the Levitical Code, (4) by the priestly prophets, and 
(c) in the priestly histories, e. g., Ezra, Nehemiah, Chronicles. 

1. Worship may be conducted only at one central sanctuary.* 
Lev. 17:1-9; Exod. 29:42-45; 2 Chron. 11:16; Neh. A NOR aA 
Isa. 19: 19. 

2. Ancient sanctuaries are condemned. 

Lev. 26:27-31; Josh. 22:9-34; Isa. 27:9; 1 Chron. 21:28 oS) 
Chrons 11-55 32.12 37 33417. 

3. Description of the tabernacle and its furnishings. 
Exod. 25:8—27:19; 35:4—40:38; Numb. 8:1-4; Exod. 27: 20 f.; 
Lev. 24:1-4; Numb. 7: 1-83. 

4. Description of the ark. 
Exod. 25: 10-22; 37:1-9; 2 Chron. 1: 1-5. 

5. The building of Solomon’s temple. 
wrChion. 57 ..0ic) 21-15 h.: 29728 £5 22°68. 23 'r ff: 28:1-3 
Ei-21; 2 Chron. 2:1—5:1; chaps. 6 and 7. 

6. The building of the second temple. 

Ezra 1:2 ff.; 2:68; 3:8-13:5:2-5; 5:6ff.; 6:3f6.,14 ff; 7:19-23 

7- A later view of the place of the tabernacle in religious life. 
Numb. g: 15-23. 

8. Later views of the place of Solomon’s temple in Israel’s wor- 
ship. 

2 Chron, 20:28; 24:4-15; 27:2f.; chap. 29. 

g. The sanctuary as the place of God’s self-manifestation. 

Exod. 25:22; 29:43; Numb. 16:41 ff.; Mal. 3:1; Numb. 7:89. 

10. The altar of burnt-offering. 

Lev. 1:10 ff.; 6:9-13; Numb. 16: 36-40; 7:84-88., 

11. The prophets’ attitude toward the sanctuary. 

Isa, 66-75, 60:7; Hag. 122-4, 78; 233,93 Zech. 12163 479% 
Git2—-155.0:9;5 147868; Mal 3:1; Mic, 421-45 Joel 19,13 f. 
LOneDaAnwor is moet 7 + TigT. 

12. Holiness of the sanctuary. 

Lev. 26:2; 19:30; 8:10f.;5 Numb. 3:31f.; 4: 4-15; Neh. 6:10f.: 
e3rie., 2 Chron, 33-4, 7,153 36:17; Dan. 8:113 91172-4123, 


4 References to the Levitical Code are in bold-face type. 
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§ 80. Questions and Suggestions. 

1. Note that what was represented as a matter of reform in the 
middle period, viz., the restriction of worship to a single central 
sanctuary, now appears as a fundamental principle, everywhere taken for 
granted. 

2. Consider the attitude of writers of this period to the sanc- 
tuaries which had existed in earlier times. 

3. Note (a) the great detail with which the tabernacle is described; 
(2) the elaborate character of the tabernacle from an artistic point of 
view ; and consider whether this description is to be taken (r) literally, 
a tent of this kind having actually existed in the earliest times, or (2) asa 
piece of splendid idealization, similar in some respects to Ezekiel’s 
vision. What is involved in each of these propositions? 

4. What, in general, was the ark, and what, in particular, was the 
purpose it was intended to serve? 

5. Compare the references in Chronicles to the building of Solo- 
mon’s temple with those in Kings (§ 73 (6) ), and classify the results of 
the comparison. 

6. Consider in the case of the second temple (a) the date of its 
erection ; (4) its relative size and character in comparison with the 
first ; (c) the special circumstances under which it was built. 

7. What was the later view of the place of the tabernacle in Israel’s 
religious life, as seen in Numb. 9: 15-23? 

8. Consider later views also as to the place of Solomon’s temple in 
Israel’s worship. 

g. To what extent was Israel’s God believed to use the sanctuary 
as a place for manifesting his presence? 

10. What was the altar of burnt-offering and its peculiar function? 

11. How did the later prophets regard the sanctuary and its service? 

12. What is meant by the odiness of the sanctuary, and in what 
did this consist ? 


§ 81. Literature to be Consulted. 


JAMES FERGUSSON, article “Temple” in SMITH’s Dictionary of the Bible (1863) ; 
EWALp, Zhe Antiquities of Israel (3d ed. 1866, transl. 1876), pp. 117-30; KUENEN, 
The Religion of Israel (1869 f£., transl. 1874 f.), Vol. I, pp. 96-100, 241 f., 256-60, 305 
f., 328 ff., 334-9, 390-95; OEHLER, Old Testament Theology (1870, transl. 1883), pp. 
250-58; EDERSHEIM, Zhe Temple, its Ministry and Services as They Existed in the 
Time of Jesus Christ (1874); TyLor, Primitive Culture (1874), see Index, s. v. 
“Sacred Springs, etc.;”” WELLHAUSEN, Prolegomena to the History of Israel (1878), 
pp. 17-51; CONDER, Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement, 1882, pp. 75 
ff.; W. R. Smitu, Zhe Prophets of Israel (Ist ed. 1882, 2d ed. 1895), see /udex,s. v, 
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“Sanctuaries;” H, P, Smiru, “ The High Place,” Zhe Hebrew Student, 1883, pp. 
225-34; CONDER, Heth and Moab (1883), chaps. vii, viii; PERROT AND CHIPIEZ, H7s- 
tory of Artin Phenicia (1885); E.C. RoBins, The Temple of Solomon (1887); CONDER, 
Syrian Stone Lore (1887), pp: 42 £.,70; KITTEL, History of the Hebrews (1888-92, 
transl. 1895), see Zudex, s. v. “ High Places,” “ Temple ;” ROBERTSON, Early Religion 
of Israel (1889), see Index, s. v. Sanctuaries,” “Tabernacle,” “ Temple,” etc.; W. 
R. SMITH, article “ Temple” in Excyclopedia Britannica (1889); W. R. Smiru, 
Religion of the Semites (1st ed. 1889, 2d ed. 1894), pp. 140-212; H. SuLty, Zhe Tem- 
ple of Exekiel’s Prophecy (1889); PERROT AND CHIPIEz, fiistory of Art in Judea 
(1890); J. Potuarp, “On the Baal and Ashtoreth Altar Discovered .... in Syria,” 
Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, 1891, pp. 286 ff.; DuFF, Old Testa- 
ment Theology (1891-1900), see Indexes, s. v. “ Altar,” “Place,” “ Sanctuary,” etc.; 
SCHULTZ, Old Testament Theology (1892), see Zudex,s. vu. “ Sanctuary,” ‘‘ Tabernacle,” 
“Temple,” etc.; C. BALLING, Jerusalem's Temple (1892); MONTEFIORE, Religion of 
the Ancient Hebrews (1892), see Index, s. v. “ High Places,” “Temple ;”’ J. SrRonc, 
“The Tabernacle,” Bzdlical World, Vol. I (1893), pp. 270-77; MENZIES, History 
of Religion (1895), see Index, s. v. “ Temples ;””» McCurpy, History, Prophecy and the 
Monuments, Vols. I-III (1895-1901), see Zxdex, s. v. “ Temple;” Driver, Deuzeron- 
omy (1895), pp. xliii-li; W. G. MOOREHEAD, Studies in the Mosaic Institutions (1896), 
Pp. 31-90; TRUMBULL, Zhe Threshold Covenant (1896), pp. 1-164; WIEDEMANN, 
Religion of the Ancient Egyptians (1897), pp. 200-206; H. B. GREENE, “ Hebrew 
Rock Altars,” Biblical World, Vol. 1X (1897), pp. 329-40; A. BUCHLER, “The Fore- 
Court of Women and the Brass Gate in the Temple of Jerusalem,” Jewish Quarterly 
Review, 1898, pp. 678-718; J. A. SEIss, “The Great Temples at Baalbec,” Lutheran 
Church Review, 1898, pp. 27 1-93; JAstTROW, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria (1898), 
see Index, s. v. “Temples;” G. C. M. Douctas, “ Ezekiel’s Temple,” Lixtository 
Times, 1898, pp. 365 ff., 420 ff., 468 ff., 515-19; A. S. KENNEDY, article “ Altar” 
in Hastincs’ Dictionary of the Bible (1898); C. Scuick, “Remarks on the Taber- 
nacle Controversy,” Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement, 1898, PP. 241-3; 
Em. SCHMIDT, “Solomon’s Temple,” Aib/ical World, Vol. XIV (1899), pp. 164-71; 
A. H. Sayce, Babylonians and Assyrians: Life and Customs (1899), pp. 246 ff.; W.E, 
ADDISs, article “‘ Altar” in Encyclopedia Biblica (1899); W. C. ALLEN, article “ High 
Place” in Hastines’ Dictionary of the Bible (1899); BENSON AND GouRLAy, Zhe 
Temple of Mut in Asher, etc. (1899); T. F. WRIGHT, “ Was the Tabernacle Oriental ny 
Journal of Biblical Literature, 1899, pp. 195-8; TH. G. Soares, “ Ezekiel’s Temple,” 
Biblical World, Vol. X1V (1899), pp. 93-103; S. I. Curtiss, “The High Place and 
Altar at Petra,” Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement, 1900, pp. 351-5; L. 
W. BaTTEN, “The Sanctuary at Shiloh,” Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. XIX 
(1900), pp. 29-33; G. ALLEN, “Sacred Stones,” fortnightly Review, January, 1900; 
STIBITZ, “ The Centralization of Jehovah Worship in Israel,” Reformed Church Review, 
January, 1900; JoHN ADAms, The Mosaic Tabernacle: Studies in the Priesthood and 
the Sanctuary of the Jews (1901); G. F. Moors, article “ High Place” in Eucyclo- 
pedia Biblica (1901). 

BAuR, Der salomonische Tempel, mit Beriichsichtigung seines Verhdltnisses zur 
hebratschen Architektur tiberhaupt(1848); MERZ, article “Tempel” in Real-Encyhlopadie 
Sur protestantische Theologie und Kirche (1st ed. 1854-68, 2d ed. 1877 ff.); BALMER~ 
Rinck, Des Propheten Exechiel Gesicht vom Tempel (1858); KAMPHAUSEN, “ Bemer- 
kungen iiber die Stiftshiitte,” Zheologische Studien und Kritiken, 1858, PP- 97-121; 
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1859, pp. 110-20; Fries, “Zu Kamphausen’s Bemerkungen iiber die Stiftshiitte,” 
Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1859, pp. 103-10; POPPER, Der biblische Bericht 
tiber die Stiftshiitte (1862); RIGGENBACH, “ Die mosaische Stiftshiitte : Selbstanzeige,” 
Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1863, pp. 361-8; H. Pierson, De heilige steenen 
in Israel (1864 ff.); H. OorT, “ De heiligdommen van Jehovah te Dan en te Bethel voor 
Jerobeam I.,” Zheologisch Tijdschrift, 1867, pp. 285-306; DuHmM, Dze Theologie der 
Propheten (1875), pp. 312-20; BAUDISSIN, Studien zur semitischen Religionsgeschichte, 
Vol. II (1878), pp. 143-269; KUun, “Ezechiel’s Gesicht vom Tempel der Vollen- 
dungszeit,” Zheologesche Studien und Kritiken, 1882, pp. 601-88; KOHLBRUGGE, 
Die Stiftshiitte und ihre Gerathe (1882); STADE, “Der Text des Berichtes tiber 
Salomos Bauten, I Ké. 5-7,” Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, 1883, 
pp- 129-77; SMEND, “Ueber die Bedeutung des jerusalemischen Tempels in der 
alttestamentlichen Religion,” 7heologische Studien und Kritiken, 1884, pp. 689-740 ; 
SCHURER, article “ Tempel Salomo’s” in RIEHM’s Handworterbuch des biblischen Alter- 
thums (1884); H. PatLLoux, Monographie du temple de Salomon (1885); STADE, 
Geschichte des Volkes Israel (1887f.), Vol. I, pp. 325-43, 446-67; Vol. II, pp. 45 ff., 
113-28, 245-51; WELLHAUSEN, Keste des arabischen Heidenthums (1887), pp. 42-60, 
98-105, 113, 171; TH. FRIEDRICH, Zempel und Palast Salomos u. s. w. (1887); O. 
Wo trr, Der Tempel von Jerusalem und seine Maasse (1887); H. L. ScHouTEN, De 
tabernakel Gods heiligdom by Israel (1888); C. CHIPIEZ ET G. PERROT, Le éemple de 
Sérusalem et la maison du Bois-Libanon, restitués d’aprés Ezechiel et le livre des Rots 
(1889); F.v. ANDRIAN, Der Hohenkult asiatischer und europdischer Volker (1891); 
PIEPENBRING, “ Histoire des lieux de culte et du sacerdoce en Israel,” Revue de Vhis- 
toire des religions, Vol. XXIV (1891), pp. 1-60, 133-86; E. DE BRoGLIE, “ La loi de 
Vunité de sanctuaire en Israel,” Compte rendu du congrés scientifique international 
des catholiques, 1892, 2d sect., pp. 69-89; MARTI, Geschichte der tsraelitischen Reli- 
gion (1897), pp. 27-31, 98-103; SMEND, Lehrbuch der alttestamentlichen Religions- 
geschichte (1st ed. 1893, 2d ed. 1899), pp. 128-38; BENZINGER, Hlebraische Archdologie 
(1894), pp. 243-9, 364-404; Nowack, Lehrbuch der hebraischen Archdologie (1894), 
Vol. Il, pp. 1-86; DittmMann, Handbuch der alttestamentlichen Theologie (1895), see 
Index, s.v.“Tempel;” H. A. PoELs, Le sanctuaire de Kirjath-Jearim (1895); S. A. 
Fries, Den israelitiska kultens centralisation (1895); E.SCHURE, Sanctuatres d’ Orient, 
Egypte, Grice, Palestine (1898); AUG. FREIHERR VON GALL, Altisraelitische Kult- 
stiitten (1898); B. A., “Die heiligen Statten in Palastina,” Betlage zur Allgemeinen 
Zeitung (1898), No. 221; F. TouRNIER, “Notes sur les temples paiens de furvigre 4 
l’époque romaine,” L’ Université catholique, 1899, pp. 361-92; BASsET, “‘ Les sanctu- 
aires du Djebel Nefousa,”’ Journal asiatigue, 1900; MEINHOLD, Die Lade Jahves 
(1900); ERNST SELLIN, Studien zur Entstehungsgeschichte der jiidischen Gemeinde 
nach dem babylonischen Exil, Vol. II (1901), pp. 44-56; B.STAnDE, “ Die Kesselwagen 
des salomonischen Tempels, 1 K6. 7: 27-39,” Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wrs- 
senschaft, Vol. XXI (1901), pp. 145-90; K. Buppg, “Die urspriingliche Bedeutung 
der Lade Jahwe’s,” zdzd. (1901). 


§ 82. Supplementary Topics. 

1. Consider the following citations from the book of Psalms: 5:7; 
11:43, 20323, 22:25; 24:3; 26:6-8, 12; 2754-65 28:25 29.9; 
36:83 40:9; 42°43 43:33 £5 °46:4; 48:1 £.,.8 £280 3a8 Ey cee 
55314;611 4; 63523 65:1, 45 061133 68215-17724, 2917 Soros 
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73°17; 74:2 ff; 76:2; 77:13; 78:54, 58, 60, 68 f.; 79:1-13; 
84; 87; 92:13; 93:53 96:6-8; 99:9; LOOWAS MO? SIG eT 4ty 2 ¢ 
122; 125:1; 127:1(?); 132; 134; 135:1 f.; 138:2; and formulate 
a statement concerning ¢he place of worship as it stands related to the 
idea of worship as expressed in the Psalter. 

2. Examine the allusions to ¢he place of worship found in the apoc- 
ryphal books, e. g., 1 Macc. 4: BO=50 515) 2, 68:56 S918) 265525064: 
Pe9S439 5 92 54-S7i5) 10041-44512 297.5. 13013, 6 5.04 0105748516 1 208 
aMaces 128,15 ff.,'18,.32—-34 5 2.2.1 ff, D710, 5220003 22, eaey 1 ayit.s 
Aiea Ph 21 Ores 5 8 sry ss 165: 10: 1-8,.26 > 13 7 8; 235 
14:4, 31-33, 36; and note any important modifications which seem 
to have been made. 

3- Consider the place of worship as it is referred to in the New 
Testament, ¢. g., in Matt. 4:3; 6:2, 6; 9 35GN025 4-67-0553 25.4 
21:12-14, 23; 23: 16-22, 35; 24:1 ff.,15; 26:61; 27:5; Mark 
ieee ta ten 8S A 6 2 i tig fc 27st: ar ff: 132 1 
ff.,9; 14:58; Luke 1 : 8-23; 2:-22 ff., 41 ede 10,920.129,52 302 o5 
ANOS FG Ge 4r ACs 132105019 : 45 fE.5 21.5 1=6,.37:£.; 2 2hcns ieee 
John 2: 13-22; 4: 19-24; 7:14, 28; 11:55 ff.; 16:2; Acts1: Teas 
ae eA. So LIL Ath: 273 f,0°o 't £20: Lae: LAs comet An te 
PO CMG G75 tit. .10,. 175 15: 4,.5, 195.19 +8 £.;. 20:7 1: 21 326 ibige 
227,30) 25°05 25:30 1.5.1 Cor,$:10; 16:19; Eph. 2; 19-22% 1 
Tima. 15; Philem.,vs. 2; Heb. 8:1 £.; 931-12, 24 £3. 10% fou te 
PANES se 13.2 FOnlty REVS 23" ot 13.1001 £, 19%. 142.0 5,.18 5 
15: 5-8; 21:3, 22; and formulate the points of difference which 
appear. 

4. Study the origin and development of the synagogue, noting (a) 
its relation to the temple, (4) the different character of its services as 
compared with those of the temple, (c) its origin in response to a great 
religious need, and (@) its historical significance as the forerunner of 
the church, the Christian place of worship. See, ¢. g., Ezek. 8:1; 
SaaS. 7476 5 Malt. 07355; 12:63. Mark 5: 35: 6; 7 f£.2. Acts 
Greist. ti 1 9 i,* Tats. 442 1, etc,® 

5. Study the causes which led to the building of the Samaritan 

5See article “ Synagogue” in Encyclopedia Britannica; E. H. PLuMPTRE, article 
“Synagogue ” in SMITH’s Dictionary of the Bible; SCHULTZ, Old Testament Theology, 
Vol. I, pp. 428 ff.; MONTEFIORE, Religion of the Ancient Hebrews (see Index, s. v. 
“Synagogue”); SCHURER, History of the Jewish People in the Time of Christ, Div. 
II, Vol. I, pp. 52-83; EDERSHEIM, Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, Vol. I, pp. 
430-50; FERGUSON, The Synagogue Service in the Time of Christ; KENT, A History 
of the Jewish People (see [ndex), 
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temple on Mount Gerizim. Was this movement a source of strength 
or of weakness to the Jewish community in Jerusalem? What was the 
attitude of Jesus toward the Samaritan temple? See, ¢. g., Ezra, chap. 
4; Neh. 2:18-20; 4:1-23; 6:1-19; 13:28; John 4:19-24 (cf § 45). 

6. Consider the causes which have led to the change of view as to 
the function of the place of worship seen in the fact that originally a 
temple was looked upon as the abode of the deity, while now it is 
regarded .primarily as a meeting-place for worshipers. 

7. Make a special study of Hezekiah’s reform (see 2 Kings 18: 3-7, 
22; cf. 2 Chron. 29: 3—31:20; 32:12), considering (1) the question 
concerning the age of the narratives; (2) the preparation for such a 
reform prior to Hezekiah’s time; (3) the suggestion that the reform 
followed, rather than preceded, Sennacherib’s invasion; (4) the prob- 
able relation of Isaiah to the reform movement; (5) the influence of 
such an attempt in preparing the way for a later reform. 

See W. R. Smitu, Prophets of Israel, p. 363; STADE, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, 
Vol. I, pp. 607 f., 623; RENAN, History of the People of Israel, Vol. Il, p. 518; CHEYNE, 
Introduction to the Book of Isaiah, p. 365; WELLHAUSEN, Prolegomena to the History 
of israel, p. 23; STADE, Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Vol. Il, 
pp. 8 ff.; VI, pp. 170 ff.; KirTEL, History of the Hebrews, Vol. I, pp. 355 ff.; CHEYNE, 
article “ Hezekiah,” Hastines’s Dictionary of the Bible; MCCLYMONT, article “‘ Heze- 


kiah,” Encyclopedia Biblica; and the commentaries on Kings by KITTEL, BENZINGER, 
and SKINNER. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE LAWS AND USAGES CONCERNING SACRIFICE, CONSIDERED COMPARA- 


TIVELY. 


§ 83. Sacrifice in the Early Period, that is, as described in (az) the 
Covenant Code, (4) the historical material of J and E, (c) the pre- 
Deuteronomic portions of Judges, Samuel, and Kings, and (Z) the pre- 
Deuteronomic prophetic utterances (see § 59, note 1). 


I. 


Kinds of offerings.’ 

Gen. 28:18; 35:14; Exod. 8:20 f.; 10:24 ff.; 18:12; 2OnZ Ameo Aneaone 
Nude. J626-04 oa, 10:0 2150 or Kings 3:4; 12:26-33; 2 Kings 
16:12 £; Isa) 1:11-13; Hos. 4:93;.9:4} 11:2. 


. Materials of sacrifice. 


Gen. 4:3; 15:9 ff.; 8:20 ff.; 22:1-13 ; 28:18; 35:14; Exod. ZOWw24s 
Numb. 23: 1-4, 14; Judg.13:16-19; 6:18-24, 26; 1 Sam. 7:9 £.; 
21:6; I Kings 8:5. 

Manner of sacrifice. 

Exod. 34:25; 23:18; Numb. 23:1-4, 14; 1 Sam. 2:13-17; 2 Sam. 
6:13; I Kings 18: 30-38; 2 Kings 16:12 f. 


. Occasion and purpose of sacrifice. 


Gen. 46:16, Exod. 23:15¢,; 34:20c, Numb. 23:1-4, 14; Judg. 
Gr kb—24)7, 19 16-19; 1 Sam. 773 &.; 6 21S) 7%6 f5 “11 hs 20298 
2 Sam. 6:13, 17f.; 24:22-25; 1 Kings 8:5; 18: 30-38. 


. Sacrifice was often a social or family meal. 


Gen. 18: 1-8; 31:54; Exod. 18:12; Numb. 22: 40; Deut. 27: 64,7; 
TOA Ke Ste Orel2t.0bO 72,5 hes 20) 


. Human sacrifice was not unknown. 


Gen. 22: 1-13; Hos. 13:2(?). 


. Sacrifice to idols was common. 


Exod. 32:6; 1 Kings 1226-932 Kings’ 517(?); to 19,24 £.; 
Hos.4. 3135 1122. 

The priest was given a share of the sacrifice. 

1 Sam. 2:13-17. 


tThe following are J-references: Gen. 4:3; 8:20 ff.; 18:1-8; 35:14; Exod. 
8:20 f.; 34:20c, 25; Numb. 23:1-4, 14(?); Deut. 27:64, 7(?). The following are 


E-references: Gen. 15:9 ff.; 22:1-13, 


28:18; 31:54; 46:15, Exod. 10:24 ff.; 


18:12; 20:24; 23:15¢, 18; 24:5; 32:6; Numb. 22: 40. 
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g. The prophets’ attitude toward sacrifice. 

Amos 424 fi; ' $922-25.3 Hosea 34 314.513, 105 6165, 60135005415 
T2032 h USA lige sae 

§ 84. Questions and Suggestions. 

1. What were the various kinds of offerings made in this period ? 
What significance attached to each kind — for example, what was the 
meaning of the burnt-offering ? of the peace-offering ? of the pass- 
over offering ? Consider to what extent (@) sacrifice in this period 
was equivalent to a social meal ; (4) the eating of meat was a sacrificial 
act; (¢) the spirit of joy accompanied the act. 

2. Note the kinds of material used in sacrifice, for example, the 
flesh of animals (what animals? animals of what age ?), oil, wine, 
meal. What was the reason underlying the use of each of these kinds 
of material ? 

3. Why was leavened bread not to be used in connection with a 
sacrifice ? Why was no part of the sacrifice to be left over until the 
morning of the following day? What points concerning sacrifice 
may be noted in connection with Balaam’s sacrifice (Numb. 23: 1-4, 
14, 27-30)? Consider the custom of the priests in Samuel’s time, and 
what it involved. Study Elijah’s sacrifice on Gilgal, and note the 
bearing of the details on the subject. 

4. Upon what occasion, and under what circumstances, were sacri- 
fices offered ? What purpose lay in the mind of the offerer? What 
was sought for in the act ? 

5. When sacrifice was only a social or family meal, what was the 
religious element? Was the deity ever thought to partake of the 
meal? Was the deity ever supposed to be related to the family ? 
What was the connection between this social act and the spirit of joy 
which, in early times, seems to have characterized the act of. sacrifice ? 

6. Consider the willingness of Abraham to sacrifice his son Isaac, 
and what was involved in this willingness? Explain to yourself the 
custom of human sacrifice; how could it have arisen? what wrong 
ideas did it rest upon? 

7. Note some of the instances in which sacrifice was offered to 
idols. Since the idols were believed to represent deities, either that 
of Israel or those of other nations, was this not something clearly to 
have been expected ? 

8. Note that in this period the priest, whatever other kind of 
support he may have received, was given a share of the sacrifice. 

g. Formulate a statement containing the substance of the prophet’s 
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attitude toward sacrifice; and consider whether the prophet was 
opposing (a) the act of sacrifice itself; or (4) a cold, indifferent, hypo- 
critical spirit, with which men in those days had become accustomed 
to offer sacrifice; or (c) the feeling, which had become quite general; 
that sacrifice was enough to gain Jehovah’s pleasure, that this was all 
that he expected, and that this, without reference to conduct, con- 
stituted religion. 

§ 85. Constructive Work.— Prepare a statement on sacrifice in the 
early period, embodying the material presented above. 

§ 86. Sacrifice in the Middle Period, that is, as described in the laws 
of Deuteronomy, in the Deuteronomic prophecies, and in the Deuter- 
onomic portions of the books of Samuel and Kings. 

1. Kinds of offerings.” 

Deut. 12 : 4-7, 16; Mic. 6:6-8; Jer. 17:26; 33:11, 18. 

2. Materials of sacrifice. 

Deut. 16: 2-4; Mic. 6:6-8; Jer. 6:20; Isa. 43:23 ff.; 1 Sam. 2: Dole 

3. Manner of offering. 

Deut. 12 : 27; 16:7; Jer. 33:18; 1 Sam. 2: 27. 
4. Occasion and purpose of offerings. 
Deutat0 2-4-0 5am, si 14 o Jer, 334,11. 

5. Social element in sacrifice. 
Deut. 12: 4-14; I Kings 3: 15. 

.,6. Slaughter and sacrifice are no longer synonymous terms. 

Deut. 12 : 15, 20-28. 

7. Priest’s portion of the sacrifice. 
Deut. 18:3, 4; 1 Sam. 2: 28, 36. 

8. Human sacrifice still existed. 
Mic. 6: 6-8. 

g. Prophets’ attitude toward sacrifice. 

Zepu. 27,8; Mic. 636-8 j-Jers6<20 3-7 tant; 293517 126'993.2 91,18 ; 
AG to [sa43.5 23) 1. 

§ 87. Questions and Suggestions. 

1. Note in Deut. 12: 4-7 (a) the kinds of offerings mentioned 
(including tithe, heave-offering, free-will offering), and (4) the spirit 
of rejoicing in which these offerings are to be made. Consider in 
Mic. 6 : 6-8 (a) the possibilities of sacrifice (including that of one’s own 
child), (4) the purpose of sacrifice, and (c) the requirement of Jehovah. 

2. Consider the materials used in sacrifice, as mentioned in passages 


? References in bold-face type are from the code of laws contained in Deuteronomy. 
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cited above, and note any variations in comparison with those used in 
the earlier age. 

3. Consider (a) the use made of the blood ; its pouring on the altar ; 
(2) the roasting of the flesh ; (c) the eating of the flesh; (¢) the employ- 
ment of men “to burn meal-offerings and to do sacrifice.” 

4. Consider the connection of the Passover with the going-up of 
Israel out of Egypt, (a) in relation to time (was there not a spring 
feast celebrated by the ancient nations before the exodus ?); (4) in 
relation to ceremony (why was unleavened bread to be used ?); (¢) in 
relation to the purpose of the act. Was the sacrifice intended to 
purge or purify from sin? Was sacrifice intended also to be an 
expression of gratitude for some favor already received ? 

5. Is the social element still to be seen in this period, that is, does 
the family or clan meal, with all its social accompaniments, constitute 
a sacrifice P 

6. What new distinction has arisen as between the slaughter of ani- 
mals and the act of sacrifice? Wherein does the distinction consist? 
What led to the making of the distinction? What, naturally, will 
follow as a result of making this distinction ? 

7. Note (a) the particular portions of each animal sacrificed, which 
are assigned as the portion of the priest, that is, for his maintenance; 
(4) the additional perquisites he receives in the way of grain, oil, wine, 
and meal; and (c) the ground for these gifts. 

8. What evidence is there that in this period human beings are still 
used for sacrifice ? 

g. Consider the attitude of the prophets of this period toward sac- 
rifice, and determine (see § 84, 9) the real meaning of this attitude. 

§ 88. Constructive Work.—Prepare a statement which will contain, 
in some detail, the differences between the usages of the middle period 
in respect to sacrifice, and those of the early period. 

§8 9. Sacrifice as Presented by Ezekiel. 


2 


1. Kinds of offerings. 
Ezek. 40:39; 42:13; 46:12; 45:13-17; 20:40. 


2. Materials of sacrifice. 
Ezek. 44:15; 46:4-7. 
3. Manner of sacrifice. 
Ezek. 40:38-43; 44:11, 15; 46:4-15, 24. 


4. Occasion and purpose of sacrifice. 
Ezek. 46:4-15; 43:18-273; 45:13-25. 
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. Sacrifice was still thought of as a banquet. 


Ezek, 39:17-20; 46:24. 
Sacrifice was still offered to idols. 
Ezek. 20: 28-31. 


. Human sacrifice. 


ESZEK MLO 2Oit +2323: 


. Priests retained a share of the sacrifice. 


Ezek, 42:13. 


$90. Constructive Work.— Consider the various allusions to sacri- 
fice in Ezekiel, under the topics suggested above, and prepare a 
statement covering (@) the points of resemblance and difference in 
comparison with the facts of the early and middle periods ; (4) the more 
formal and official character with which sacrifice seems to be invested 
by Ezekiel ; (c) the exceedingly elaborate system of sacrifice provided 
for, ¢. g., in 46: 4-15; (@) the fact that, notwithstanding all this, the 
earlier idea of sacrifice as a banquet still exists (39: 17-20; 46:24). 

§91. Sacrifice in the Later Period, that is, as described in (a) the 
laws of the Levitical Code, (4) by the priestly prophets, and (c) in the 
priestly histories, ¢. g., Ezra, Nehemiah, Chronicles. 


I. 


Kinds of offerings.? 
Lev. 7:1, 11; 6:9, 14,25; 8:22; 23: 100, 11, 13; Exod. 25:30; 30:7; 
Numb. 15:19; 5: 11-31. 


. Materials of sacrifice. 


Lev. 454-3, 10,14; 251%, 4 £.,.7,.%1, 13715; 3:1, 31.,6f., 9f., 12, 14 f., 
16f.; 5:6f., 11; 6: 1-7, 15, 19f.; 7: 3-5, 11 ff.; 9:1-4; 12: 6-8; 14:10, 
49; 24:5-9; Numb. 15:1-21; Exod. 29: 1-3, 22 f., 38-42; Numb., 
chap. 28 ; Exod. 30: 34-38; Lev. 22 : 18-25, 27 f.; 23: 10-14. 


. The fat and blood are regarded as especially sacred. 


Lev. 7: 22-27; 8:15, 23 f.; 9: 19-21; 17:6; etc. 


. Manner of sacrifice. 


Lev. 1 : 3-0, 11-13, 15-17; 2:1 f., 4-16; 3:1-17; 4:1-35; 5:8 f£., 12; 
6:1-7, 8-13, 14-18, 19-23, 24-30; 7:1 ff., 11-21; 8: 14-30; 9: 8-11, 
12-14, 15-24; 14:10-32, 49-53; 16: 3-28; 24:5-9; Numb. 5: 11-31; 
19: 1-22; Exod. 29: 10-42; 30: 7-10; Lev. 22:29 f.; 19: 5-8. 


. Occasion and purpose of sacrifice. 


Lev. 4: 1-3, 13 f., 20, 22-28, 31, 35; 5: 1-6, 13-15, 17-19; 6: 1-7, 30; 
9:7; 12:6-8; 14:20, 31, 53 ;. 15 :13-15, 28-30; 23: 100-21; Numb. 
5 :II-31; 15: 17-21, 22-28; 19: 1-22; chap. 28; Exod. 30: 7-10. 


3 References to the Levitical Code are in bold-face type. 
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6. The priests’ share of the sacrifice. 
Lev. 2:3, 10; 5:13; 6: 16-18, 26,29; 7:6-10,14, 28-38; 8:31; 10: 12— 
20; Numb. 5:5-10; Exod. 29:27-32; Numb. 18: 8-20. 
7. All slaughter is sacrificial. 
Lev. 17: 1-9. 
8. Few references to idolatrous sacrifices. 
Lev. 17:7. 
g. Attitude of the prophets toward sacrifice. 
Isa, 19:213:56:7; 66:3; Mal. 1:7-9; 3:3-5; Joel 1:9, 13; 2:14; 
Dan. oi327. 
10. Sacrifice is given a large place in the later histories. 
I. Chron. 1:26; 16:43 21:26f.; 29:21 1.5.2 Chron. 1365 2545526; 
724 fe, 8212.5 (LAiOs 132 11s Ths1 i$. 24514520 720=367 so. 05 B. 
21° 2 fe 33°16! fezra 332 f.; 6°175 75174009355: tO gto eee 
FONG RV 1g eMel ae 
11. Prominence of the idea of sin in connection with sacrifice. 
Lev. 4:35; chap. 16; 9:3; 10:16 ff.; Numb. 15:22-31; 19:1-9. 
How much in detail the various 





$92. Questions and Suggestions. 
topics concerning sacrifice in the later period shall be taken up will be 
determined in some measure by one’s archzological interests. In any 
case, these topics deserve consideration because of their sociological, as 
well as their religious, bearing : 

1. Prepare a list of the kinds of offerings, viz., burnt-offering, 
peace-offering, sin-offering, etc., including vows, the offering involved 
in Naziritism, the offering of purification. From the passages describ- 
ing each, and from a study of the name (in English and, if possible, 
in Hebrew), differentiate these various offerings from each other and 
determine what was distinctly characteristic in each case. Consider, 
now, whether any principle of classification exists; ¢. g.: (@) Are they, 
in each case, voluntary or obligatory? (4) Are they, in each case, 
self-dedicatory, eucharistic, or expiatory? Suggest any other possible 
bases for classification. 

‘2. Take up, one by one, the materials which might be used in sac- 
rifice, noting, (a) in reference to animal offerings: (1) the particular 
animals which were deemed acceptable ; (2) the possible explanations of 
the selection of these animals with the rejection of others; (3) whether 
the distinction between clean and unclean animals+ was in any way 
connected with the choice for sacrifice; (0) in reference to vegetable 

4 Cf. Lev., chap. 11; Deut. 14: 3-21; and see G. A, SIMCOX, article “ Clean and 
“Unclean,” §8, in Zncyclopedia Biblica, and chap. x. 


; 
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offerings: (1) the particular vegetables authorized ; (2) the reason or 
reasons for this selection; (c) the character of offerings worthy of being 
accepted ; (¢) other possible gifts outside of animals and vegetables, 
é. g., one’s hair, one’s virginity,° one’s blood ;7 (e) objects connected 
more or less closely with sacrifice, e. g-, wine, incense, salt, oil, blood, 
fat, leaven, honey; (/) the meaning or significance of each kind of 
material as employed in sacrifice. 

3- Note the particularly important emphasis placed upon the use of 
the blood and fat, and consider what was involved in this, and the 
principle underlying it. 

4. Study, in detail, the method of sacrifice, viz., (2) the ceremonial 
of the animal sacrifice which included (1) the circumstances connected 
with the presentation of the victim, e. g., the laying on of hands, the 
time, the place, (2) the slaughter, (3) the use made of the blood, (4) 
the flaying of the animal and its dissection, (5) the burning, (6) the 
washing, (7) the waving and heaving, (8) the sacrificial meal; (6) the 
ceremonial, in similar fashion, of the vegetable offering ; (c) the cere- 
monial of the drink-offering ; (¢) the distinction involved between 
burning the offering and eating it; (e) the distinction involved 
between consuming all and only a portion. 

5. Study the occasion and purpose of sacrifice as it appears in the 
later period, considering (a) how far it is ational, ¢. ¢., offered for the 
nation as a whole (cf. Exod. 29: 38-42; Numb. 28: 9-—-29:6); (4) 
how far it is official, ¢. e., offered for certain Officers of the state, the 
priest, or the ruler (cf Numb. 4: 22-26); (c) how far it is zzdividual, 
z. é., offered for the ordinary man as an individual; (¢) how far it 
is festal, 7. e., associated with feasts, ¢. g., the Passover, the Feast of 
Harvest ; (¢) how far it is extraordinary, 1. ¢., connected with special 
rather than regularly recurring events; (/) how far it is Joca/ or 
centralized, t. e., offered where one chanced to be, or at some place 
selected from all other places, and authorized as the proper and only 
proper place; (g) how far it is, in this period, a gift or offering, rather 
than the payment of a demand or of something due. 

6. Put together the various elements which made up the priest’s 

5See Ley. 19:27; 21:5; cf. Jer. 7:29, and W: R. SmITH, Religion of the 
Semites, 2d ed., pp. 323-35. 

°Cf. 1 Kings 14:24; 15:12; 22:47; 2 Kings 23:7; Nowack, Hebrdische 
Archaologie, Vol. Il, pp.. 132 f.; W. R. Smitu, Religion of the Semites, pp. 454 ff.; 
‘FRAZER, Golden Bough, Vol. Il, pp. 225 ff. 

1 Cf. Ps. 50:13; W. R. SmiTH, Religion of the Semites (see Index, s. v. “Blood ”"); 
H.C. TruMBuLL, The Blood Covenant. 
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due, and consider whether (2) upon the whole he was properly repaid 
for his services, (4) he deserved any longer to be classed with the 
widow and orphan, as in Deuteronomy. 

7. Note that all slaughter of animals for purposes of eating is 
sacrificial; that every animal must be formally presented at the 
appointed place; and that punishment is to be inflicted upon those 
who do not recognize this fact. 

8. Observe that offerings to idols have almost fallen into disuse. 

g. Consider the attitude of the later prophets toward sacrifice; are 
they hostile? or indifferent ? 

10. Make a list of the events narrated in the later histories with 
which sacrifice is connected, and note (a) how large a place sacrifice is 
given; (4) how much more frequently the priest-writers recount the 
act of sacrifice than do the prophetic writers of Samuel and Kings; (c) 
the significance of this in connection with the greater importance 
attached to sacrifice in this later period. 

11. Consider (a) the intimate connection, whether expressed or 
implied, between all this detail of ceremonial and the idea of szz, (0) 
the intimate connection between the idea of sin thus expressed and the 
conception of God which had come to exist in this period; (c) the 
suggestive fact that, side by side with this objective expression of the 
appreciation of sin and of longing for communion with God, there 
should have been written so many of the psalms, which express sub- 
jectively and spiritually the same idea. 

§ 93. Constructive Work.— Prepare a statement which will present 
in the form of a summary the essential differences between the later 
and preceding periods in reference to sacrifice, including (@) the 
chief points of practice, and (4) the essential principles involved. 

§ 94. Literature to be Consulted. 

J. H. Kurrz, Sacrificial Worship of the Old Testament (1863); ALFRED BARRY, 
articles ‘‘Sacrifice,” ‘Sin-Offering,” ‘ Meat-Offering,” ‘ Burnt-Offering,” etc., in 
SMITH’s Dictionary of the Bible (1863); EWALD, The Antiquities of Israel (3d ed. 1866, 
transl. 1876), pp. 23-111; KALISCH, Commentary on Leviticus (1867-72), Part I, pp. 
1-416; Part II, pp. 9, 217 ff., 290 ff; KUENEN, Religion of Israel (1869 f., transl. 
1874 f.), Vol. I, pp. 236 f£.; OEHLER, Old Testament Theology (1870, transl. 1883), pp. 
261-323; TyLor, Primitive Culture (1874), see Index, s. v. “Sacrifice;” SAycr, 
“On Human Sacrifice among the Babylonians,” Zransactions of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology, Vol. IV (1876), pp. 25-31; E. Park, “On the Question of the Divine 
Institution of Sacrifice,” Bzdliotheca Sacra, 1876, pp. 102-32; A. CAavE, The Scriptural 
Doctrine of Sacrifice and Atonement (1877); WELLHAUSEN, Prolegomena to the History 
of Israel (1878), pp. 52-82; R. CoLiuns, “ An Essay on Sacrifice,” in The Pulpit Com- 
mentary on Leviticus (1882), pp. i-xiv; ALFRED CAVE, ‘The Levitical Sacrifices 
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Literally Considered,” in The Pulpit Commentary on Leviticus (1882), pp. i-xxxi; 
H.C. TRUMBULL, The Blood Covenant (1885),see /ndex, s. v. “ Sacrifice ;”» LEIGHTON, 
The Jewish Altar (1886); A. Hovey, “‘Shekkar and Leaven in Mosaic Offerings,” 
Old Testament Student, 1886, pp. 11-16; H. Crosby, “ The Sacrifices,” Old Testament 
Student, 1886, pp. 249 f.; W. R. SMITH, article “ Sacrifice” in Excyclopedia Britannica 
(1887); Sayvcr, Religion of the Ancient Babylonians (Hibbert Lectures, 1887), pp. 
77-82; F. GARDINER, “On the Reason for the Selection of Certain Animals for Sacri- 
fice,” Journal of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, 1888, pp. 146-50; 
W. H. WARD, “On Some Babylonian Cylinders, Supposed to Represent Human 
Sacrifices,” Proceedings of the American Oriental Society, May, 1888, pp. xxvili-xxx ; 
KITTEL, History of the Hebrews (1888-92, transl. 1895), see 7udex, s. v. “Sacrifice ;” 
W. R. SMITH, Religion of the Semites (ist ed. 1889, 2d ed. 1894), pp. 213-340; 
ROBERTSON, arly Religion of Israel (1889), see /udex, s. v. “Sacrifice;” P. A. 
NorDELL1, “Old Testament Word-Studies: 7. Sacrifice and Worship,” Old Testament 
Student, Vol. VIII (1889), pp. 257 ff; W. M. RoDWELL, Zhe Mosaic Sacrifices in 
Lev. [-III (1890); SCHULTZ, Old Testament Theology (1892), see Index, s. v. “ Sacri- 
fice;” Durr, Old Testament Theology (1891-1900), see Jndices to Vols. I and II; 
Tu. E. SCHMAUCK, “The Paschal Lamb,” Lutheran Church Review, 1891, pp. 
127-63; C. J. BALL, “Glimpses of Babylonian Religion. I: Human Sacrifices,” 
Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, Vol. XIV (1892), pp. 149-53; 
MONTEFIORE, Religion of the Ancient Hebrews (1892), see Index; H. B. TRISTRAM, 
“Sacrifices in Babylonia and Pheenicia,” Sunday School Times, 1894, No.1; H. C. 
TRUMBULL, Studies in Oriental Social Life (1894), see [ndex, s. v. “Sacrifice;” A. 
HARPER, “The Prophets and Sacrifice,” Exfositor, 1894, pp. 241-53; T. K. CHEYNE, 
“The Date and Origin of the Ritual of the Scapegoat,” Zeztschrift fiir die alttesta- 
mentliche Wissenschaft, 1895, pp. 153-6; PH. J. HoEDEMAKER, “The Atonement 
Money,” The Thinker, 1895; A.A. BERLE, “The Real Meaning of Semitic Sacrifice,” 
Bibliotheca Sacrz, 1895, pp. 342-6; MENzIES, History of Religion (1895), see Index, 
s. v. “Sacrifice ;”” TRUMBULL, The Threshold Covenant (1896), see Jndex, s. v. “ Sacri- 
fice;”? WIEDEMANN, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians (1897), see Index, s. v. 
“Offerings;” Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria (1898), see Jndex, s. v. 
“‘ Sacrifices ;” A. FAIRBANKS, “The Significance of Sacrifice in the Homeric Poems,” 
The New World, June, 1898, pp. 335-48; A. F. Scot, Offering and Sacrifice: An 
Essay in Comparative Customs and Religious Development (1899); TRUMBULL, The 
Covenant of Salt (1899), pp. 83-96; Boys-SmiTH, “Sacrifice in Ancient Religion 
and in Christian Sacrament,” Zxfosttory Times, December, 1899; January, 1900; 
S. R. Driver, article “Offer, Offering, etc.,” in Hastines’ Dictionary of the Bible 
(1900); Gast, “Idea of Sacrifice as Developed in the Old Testament,” Reformed 
Church Review, January, 1900; HERMANN SCHULTZ, “The Significance of Sacrifice 
in the Old Testament,” American Journal of Theology, Vol. IV (1900), pp. 257-313; 
Davis, “ The Sin-Offering,” Bzble Student, February, 1900; EDWARD Day, Zhe Social 
Life of the Hebrews (1901), pp. 39-46; McCurpy, story, Prophecy and the Monu- 
ments (1895-1901), §§ 738, 1006 f., 1014; D. MCKENZIE, Exposition of Old Testament 
Sacrifice (190%). 

V. THALHOFER, Die unblutigen Opfer des mosatschen Cultus (1848); HENG- 
STENBERG, Die Offer der heiligen Schrift (1852); R1EHM, “Ueber das Schuldopfer,” 
Theol. Studien und Kritiken, 1854, pp. 93-121; S. W. RINCK, “ Ueber das Schuldop- 
fer,” Theol. Studien und Kritiken, 1855, pp. 369-81; A. STOECKL, Das Offer, nach 
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seinem Wesen und seiner Geschichte (1860); OEHLER, revised by VON ORELLI, article 
“Opferkultus des A. T.’s,” Real-Encyhklopidie fiir protestantische Theol. und Kirche 
(2d ed., 1883); MENANT, ‘‘Les sacrifices sur les cylindres chaldéens,” Gazette 
archéologiqgue, 1883, Nos. 7-9; FRANZ DELITzscH, article “Opfer’ in RIEHM’s 
Handworterbuch des biblischen Alterthums (1884); WELLHAUSEN, Leste des arabischen 
Heidenthums (1887), pp. 110-28; STADE, Geschichte des Volkes Israel (1887 f.), Vol. 1, 
pp. 492-8; Vol. I], pp. 253-64; L. GLAHN, “Soningen i den gammeltestamentlige 
Offerkultus,” Festskrift Borcks Colleg., pp. 281-3 (1889); FRIEDR. Nitzscu, Die /dee 
und die Stufen des Opferkultus (1889); C. PIEPENBRING, “ Histoire des lieux de culte 
et du sacerdoce en Israel,” Revue de [histoire des religions, 1891, pp. I-60, 133-86; 
Tu. NAVILLE, Les sacrifices lévitiques et Pexpiation (1891); A. SCHMOLLER, “ Das 
Wesen der Siihne in der alttestl. Opferthora,” Theol. Studien und Kritiken, 1891, pp. 
205-88; SMEND, Lehrbuch der alttestl. Religionsgeschichte (Ist ed. 1893, 2d ed. 1899), 
pp- 138-45; Nowack, Lehrbuch der hebraischen Archaologie (1894), Vol. Il, pp. 203- 
75; BENZINGER, Hebraische Archdologie (1894), pp. 431-64; P. ScHANz, “ Der Opfer- 
begriff,” Theol. Quartalschrift, 1894, pp. 179-222; G. A. SIEGRIST, L’dée du sacrifice 
dans? A, T.(1894); DILLMANN, Handbuch der alttestl. Theologie (1895),see Index,s.v. 
“Opfer;” STADE, “ Die Eiferopferthora,” Zeztschrift fiir die alttestl. Wissenschaft, 1895, 
pp. 166-78 ; KAMPHAUSEN, Das Verhdltnis des Menschenopfers zur israelitischen Reli- 
gion (1896); MARTI, Geschichte der israelit. Religion (1897), pp. 103-7, 225-31; Livi, 
La doctrine du sacrifice dans les Brahménas (1898); G. DE ALVIELLA, ‘‘La théorie du 
sacrifice et les recherches de Robertson Smith,” Revue de l’université de Bruxelles, 
April, 1898; M. LaMBERT, “Le mot WU,” Journal asiatique, Vol. XI (1898), pp. 
326f.; C. ScumiptT, Die Entwickelung der alttestamenilichen Opferidee (1899); A. 
Loisy, ‘‘Notes sur la Genése. VWI: Le sacrifice d’Isaac: Gen. 22:1-19,” Revue de 
Vhistoire et de la littérature religieuses, 1899, pp. 458-62; P. Vouz, “Die Handauf- 
legung beim Opfer,” Zeztschrift fur die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, 1901; LEFEBURE, 
“Le sacrifice humain d’aprés les rites de Busiris et d’Abydos,” Sphinx, Vol. III, 
No. 2; CHWOLsoNn, Die Ssabier und der Ssabismus, (1856), Vol. Il, pp. 142-55. 


§ 95. Supplementary Topics. 

1. Study the principal references to sacrifice found in the Psalter, 
(rk, 588: A253 20335 40°60 35075, 6-14, 235 64:20 le ces Ser Ge 
563 025 6049 3,.15 5.90628 7106! 28, 374-3107 280 376: 59 rT Some 

-and consider (a) the attitude in general of these song-writers; (4) how 
far they have spiritualized the subject; (c) the relationship between 
the Levitical ceremonial and the spirit of the Psalms. 

2. What did the sage have to say about sacrifice? Cf Jobi:s5; 
22a As) OL POV. TASES 2b aes Wecles lo =a, 

3. From an examination of the books of Maccabees—e. g., 1 Macc. 
Bers 4s 7 tS35 11S g4 5) Paco pa Macc: 18.98,00g,) 263% 5 ferro He 
2°3,0,525 42145 6:73 9: 16) peas 13 ese ta tar determine 
the spirit in which sacrifices were offered during the Maccabzean period, 
and note any changes that present themselves. 

4. Consider the subject of sacrifice as it appears in the epistle to 
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the Hebrews, ¢. g., Heb. 5:1-3; 7: 26 £5 0105510 tieag6  1Tsty ; 
13: 10-16. 

5. Consider the meaning and usage in the several documents of the 
various Hebrew words for sacrifice, viz., mat ri : MoD; pate 7200 ; : 
DWE ja PR: DNDN 5; ; MIM ; ; Mas 5 oF TEN 3 ; Tan PENN ; ; 
brb. 

CF S. R. DRIvER, article “Offer, Offering, Oblation,” in Hastincs’ Dictionary 
of the Bible. 

6. Compare the usages relating to sacrifice among the Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Romans, and note points of similarity and difference as 
compared with the usages of the Hebrews. 

See W. R. SMITH, article “ Sacrifice ” in Encyclopedia Britannica. 

7. Compare the usages relating to sacrifice among the Assyrians, 
the Arabs, and the Canaanites, and note points of similarity and dif- 
ference as compared with the usages of the Hebrews. 


See especially PAUL Haupt, “ Babylonian Elements in the Levitic Ritual,” 
Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. X1X, pp. 55-81; JAsTROW, Religion of Babylonia 
and Assyria (Index, s. v. “ Sacrifice”); W. R. SMITH, Religion of the Semites; L. W. 
KiNG, Babylonian Religion and Mythology, pp. 210 ff.; A. H. Sayce, Babylonians and 
Assyrians, pp. 245-9. 

8. Consider the question of the origin of sacrifice. 

See W. R. SMITH, article “ Sacrifice” in Encyclopedia Britannica; A. F. Scot, 
Offering and Sacrifice: An Essay in Comparative Customs and Religious Development. 

g. Prepare a definition of sacrifice which may be considered biblical. 

1o. Consider the teachings inculcated by sacrifice, and whether these 
teachings (a) constituted the purpose and end of the Jewish service, 
or (4) pointed to something beyond and above. 

tr. Consider the relation of sacrifice, as it is represented in the 
Old Testament, to the Christ of the New Testament. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE LAWS AND USAGES CONCERNING FEASTS, CONSIDERED COMPARA- 


TIVELY. 


§ 96. The Feasts of Early Times, that is, as described in (a) the 
Covenant Code; (4) the historical material of J and E; (c) the pre- 
Deuteronomic portions of Judges, Samuel, and Kings; and (d@) the 
pre-Deuteronomic prophetic utterances (see § 59, note r)." 


ik 


Io, 


Il. 


12. 


The Feast of Unleavened Bread.? 
Exod. 34:18; 23:15; 13:3-I0. 


. The Feast of Weeks. 


Exod. 34:22; 23: 16a. 


. The Feast of Tabernacles. 


Exod. 34:22, 23:160, 1 Kings 8:2, 65 f.; 12:32; Judg. 9:27; 
2ieaLOy ths 


. There were three feasts at which attendance was required by 


law. 
Exod. 34:23 f.; 23:14-17; 1 Kings 9:25; 1 Sam. 1:3. 


. The feasts were connected with agriculture. 


Exod. 23:15 f.; 34:22; Judg. 21 . 19 ff. 


. The feasts were always of a joyous and social character. 


Exod 93225) £.;) Judge. 21a ho tice Salleh va e he ty 


. A feast often involved a pilgrimage to some shrine. 


Exod..10.:.9; Judg..11:40 (@); 1b Samo 94, 7.02.16, 


. The Passover. 


Exod. 34:25; 12:21-27. 


. The Feast of the New Moon. 


Hos. 5:7 (?); 1 Sam. 20:5f.; 18:24 ff.; 2 Kings 4:23. 

Special feasts were held, e. g.- the Feast of Sheep-Shearing ; 
the Feast of Jephthah’s Daughter. 

1 Sam, 25:2; 2 Sam. 13:23; Judg. 11: 40. 

Idolatrous feasts. 

Exod. 32:5; 1 Kings 12: 32 f.; 2 Kings 10:20. 

Attitude of the early prophets toward the feasts. 

Amos 5 520; i105 Hos, 221634537 (8); 9: $3 122Gs isa, cise 


*The following references are from J: Exod. 34: 18-25; 12: 21-27; 13:3-10; 
10:9; the following are from E: Exod. 23: 10-17; 32:5. 


? References in bold-face type are from the Covenant Code. 
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§ 97. Questions and Suggestions. 

1. Consider, in connection with the Feast of Unleavened Bread, 
(2) the duration ; (4) the date (to what part of our year did Abib cor- 
respond ?); (c) the nature and significance of “ unleavened bread ;” (2) 
the meaning of the phrase, “none shall appear before me empty ;” (e) 
the association of this feast with the exodus from Egypt, and the point 
of connection; (/) the seeming identification of two entirely different 
things, viz., the Passover (see below) and the Feast of Unleavened 
Bread. 

2. Consider, in connection with the Feast of Weeks, (a) other 
names for the same feast, viz., Harvest, First-Fruits (Pentecost, cf. Acts 
2:1; 20:16; 1 Cor. 16:8); (4) the duration (cf Deut. 1679-12) 3 (2) 
the date; (@) the connection of this feast with the close of the grain 
harvest; (¢) the fact that there is no historical mention in the Old 
Testament of its observance (but cf 2 Macc. 12:32 and the New 
Testament passages indicated above). 

3. Consider, in connection with the Feast of Zadernacles, (2) other 
names, viz., Booths (Deut. 16:13), Ingathering; (4) the duration (ff. 
Deut. 16: 13-15); (c) the date, late in the autumn; (d) the connection 
of this feast with the completion of the harvest of fruit, oil, and wine; 
(e) the lack of any specific regulations in the earlier legislation; (/) 
the fact that historical mention is made of only this feast among the 
three great feasts (1 Sam. 1:1ff.; 1 Kings 12:32; 6: 38); (g) the 
fact that this feast seems to have had its origin among the Canaan- 
ites (Judg. 9:27); (4) the important religious significance involved in 
the idea that the deity was the Jord of the land and the dispenser of 
its fruits. 

4. Consider, in reference to these meetings for festal purposes, (a) 
the number; (4) the distribution of these throughout the year ; (c) the 
class of persons who were expected to be present; (d) the meaning of 
the phrase “appear before the Lord ;” (e) the guarantee given of safety 
upon the journeys involved in attending the feasts; (/) the custom in 
Solomon’s times. Are any places mentioned as the seats of a festival ? 

5. To what extent were these feasts of an agricultural character, that 
is, connected with agricultural pursuits, ¢. g., harvest, ingathering of 
fruit, etc.? or how far were they solar feasts, that is, connected with 
certain seasons of the year? What was the usual time for harvest in 
Palestine? When did the end of the Jewish year come, and with what 
feast was it connected? Consider the connection of the feast at 
Shiloh with the vineyards near at hand. What particular characteristics 
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are associated with agricultural as distinguished from historical feasts ? 
Would the climate, for example, to some extent determine the date? 
Would the harvest feast take place at the same time in localities in 
which there was a difference of two or three weeks in the period of the 
ripening of grain? What kind of feasts would be expected among 
people leading a pastoral life, as distinguished from an agricultural 
life? If these feasts are of agricultural origin, could Israel have 
observed them before becoming an agricultural people, that is, before 
settling in Canaan? 

6. Are not harvest and vintage feasts generally occasions for joy? 
Are not eating and drinking and dancing the usual accompaniments 
of a feast? How far did the idea that the deity was sharing in the 
festivities contribute to the joyousness of the occasion? Did not the 
eating, etc., contribute to this end? Was not the very purpose a 
joyous one? Was there yet any conception of God or sin such as 
would interfere with this interpretation ? Was there, at this time, any 
feeling of the need of an atonement? 

7. (1) Does a man ordinarily feast by himself? (2) If the social 
element is important, would it be necessary to have places at which 
many might conveniently come together ? Would this not necessarily 
involve a pilgrimage? (3) Consider the use of sacred places, like 
Shiloh, for such meetings. (4) What would be the social and politi- 
cal influence of such pilgrimages ? 

8. Consider (1) whether the Passover, although forming a part of 
the Feast of Unleavened Bread, is not treated independently of that 
feast; (2) whether, in its very nature, it is not pastoral (that is, of 
nomadic origin), rather than agricultural; (3) the meaning of the name 
“Passover ;””* (4) the time of year in which it was observed; (5) the 
evidence in Exod. 7:16; 10:24, that the Hebrews observed a spring 
festival with offerings from their flocks before the days of Moses; (6) 
the original significance of the Passover, viz., a sacrificial meal in 
which those who partook united themselves more closely and came 
into closer communion with their God—all this, for greater security ; 
(7) the connection of this very early festival at a later time (a) with the 
historical event of the exodus, and (4) with the Feast of Mazzoth. 

3 Cf. article “‘ Passover” in HasTINGs’ Dictionary of the Bible; J. MULLER, K7i- 
tischer Versuch iiber den Ursprung des Pesach-Mazzothfestes ; NOWAck, Hebriische 
Archéologie, Vol. Il, pp. 147 ff., 172 ff; BENZINGER, Hebrdische Archdologie, pp. 470 ff.; 
RIEDEL, Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Vol. XX, pp. 319-32; 


STADE, tid., pp. 333-7; C. H. Toy, “The Meaning of MOB,” Journal of Biblical 
Literature, Vol. XVI, pp. 178 f. 
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g. Is the Feast of the Vew Moon agricultural, or rather astronomi- 
cal? Is it recognized in the earlier legislation? Consider (1) its wide 
observance among Semitic peoples; (2) its association with ancient 
family sacrifices ; (3) its connection with the sabbath; (4) its possible 
use by prophets as a time for religious assembly; (5) its mention by 
the prophets (see below); (6) its great antiquity. 

to. Consider the Feast of Sheep-Shearing: (1) Was not this, like 
the Feast of the New Moon, a pastoral rather than an agricultural 
feast? (2) Wasit recognized in legislation? (3) Could it be observed 
elsewhere than in a cattle-producing portion of the country? (4) 
How late in Israel’s history does it appear to have come down ? (5) 
Did it ever take on any special religious significance ? (6) What, in 
general, did it celebrate? Consider the mourning-feast in connec- 
tion with the devotion of Jephthah’s daughter to a life of perpetual 
virginity, and compare the similar cases in other. history. 

11. Notice how special feasts are celebrated in addition to those 
which became authorized, as in the case of (1) Aaron and the calf, (2) 
Jeroboam at Bethel, (3) Jehu in honor of Baal. 

12. Consider now the place occupied in the religious life by these 
feasts, and their influence: (1) To what extent did the feasts consti- 
tute the religion of the people? (2) How far would men postpone 
religious observances until the time of a feast? (3) How much store 
did the ordinary Israelite set by the feasts? Would the threat of 
their extinction disturb him? (4) In what way would such feasts 
serve to develop national feeling ? to provide an education for the 
people? to encourage the spirit of unity? (5) To what extent would 
these assemblies serve to increase facilities for business transactions ? 
(6) Is there any evidence that, in this period, the people as a whole 
(¢. later times) engaged in a great feast or festival ? Or is it rather the 
custom of families and households? (7) What did the prophet say 
of the religious value of the feasts? To what did he make objection ? 
(a) the lack of heart manifested ? (4) or the fact that they were held 
in honor of other gods? or (c) the fact that the people thought the 
holding of these feasts to constitute the whole of religion, and 
neglected all that seemed pure and good in a religious life? 

4 Cf. MorRIs JASTROW, JR., Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, see Index, s. v. 

Moon,” “Zag-muk,” “ Festivals,” etc.; I. ABRAHAMS, article “New Moon” in 
Hastines’ Dictionary of the Bible. See also HOMMEL, Aufsitze und Abhandlungen 
(1900), pp. 149-65. 

5Cf. GOLDZIHER, Mythology among the Hebrews, pp. 96 ff., 104; STADE, Ge- 
schichte des Volkes Israel, Vol. 1, p. 68; G. F. Moore, A Critical and Exegetical 
Commentary on Judges, pp. 304 f. 
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§ 98. Constructive Work.—Prepare a tabular statement which will 
present in systematic form the facts concerning the feasts of the earlier 
period, as follows: (1) name, (2) origin, (3) date, (4) duration, (5) 
characteristic ritual, (6) meaning of name, (7) religious significance. 
§ 99. Feasts of the Deuteronomic Period, that is, as described (a) in 
the laws of Deuteronomy, (4) in the Deuteronomic portions of the 
books of Samuel and Kings, and (c) by the prophets of the Deutero- 
nomic period.® 
1. Passover and Feast of Unleavened Bread are now combined. 
Deut. 16 : 1-8. 

2. Feast of Weeks.. 
Deut. 16 : 9-12, 

3. Feast of Tabernacles. 
Deut. 16 : 13-15; 31: 10 f. 

4. All feasts must be held at the one central sanctuary. 
Deut. 16: 5-7, 11, 16; 31:11. 

5. The law still requires attendance at three feasts. 
Deut. 16: 16 f. 

6. Feasts are still occasions of joy. 

Deut. 12:8; 14:26; 16:11, 14f.; 24:11; Isa. 9:3. 

7. Feasts are still on an agricultural basis. 

Deut. 16:9,13; cf 16:1. 
8. Attitude of the prophets toward feasts. 
Nahssi-sl5 sa) eta bt e3oqmlLamelsd) Roma Odeo o: 
9. Josiah’s Passover. 
2 Kings 23: 21-23. 

§ 100. Questions and Suggestions. 

1. Concerning the Feast of the Passover and Unleavened Bread, 
consider (1) that the two feasts, distinct in origin, are now observed 
together ; (2) the association of the Passover with the exodus; (3) the 
connection of this rite with that of the firstlings (Deut. 15: 19 ff.);_ (4) 
the duration ; (5) the lack of any designation of the day of the month; 
(6) the significance of the unleavened bread, and its historical connec- 
tion ; (7) the treatment of any remaining flesh; (8) the place at which 
this feast shall be observed; (9) the change in ritual and conception 
which takes place in the case of the Passover feast, and the reason for 
this; (10) the circumstances leading to the coalescence of the two 
feasts. 


° References in bold-face type are from the code of laws contained in the book 
of Deuteronomy. 
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2. Concerning the Feast of Weeks, notice (1) that the time is fixed 
in connection with that of the Feast of Unleavened Bread, viz., seven 
weeks, the fiftieth day; (2) the duration ; (3) the persons who are to be 
invited to the feast; (4) the place; (5) the joyous character ; (6) the 
historical reminiscence suggested. 

3- Concerning the Feast of Zadernacies, consider (1) the name and 
its origin (cf 1 Sam. 1 : 8); (2) the time (no particular day designated); 
(3) the persons who are to participate; (4) the duration ; (5) the place ; 
(6) the motive ; (7) the joyous character. 

4. Consider the meaning of the constantly recurring phrase, ‘‘in the 
place which Jehovah thy God shall choose to cause his name to dwell 
there ;” is it (1) a place, at one time in one locality, at another time in 
another locality, and consequently, in the course of time, are several 
places thus designated? Or (2) is it one central place for all time, 
viz., Jerusalem? (3) Consider some of the consequences which would 
follow such centralization; ¢. g.: (a) Would the feast thus transferred 
to Jerusalem continue its agricultural or pastoral character ? (6) If a 
particular day is fixed, could the harvest feast any longer be connected 
with the harvest, which, on account of difference of climate, occurred 
at widely separated dates? (c) Would the historical be likely to sup- 
plant the natural interpretation of the feast? (d@) Would the original 
ritual also lose its significance? (e) Could the firstlings actually be 
taken to Jerusalem to be sacrificed? (f) Could the head of a family 
take the entire family and dependents to Jerusalem? (g) Would he 
sell his own animal or grain, and then go to Jerusalem and buy (Deut. 
14:24-26)? Would this affect commerce? (%) Could a man, in this 
case, arrange a sacrificial meal in Jerusalem and have his family and 
friends with him, as in the village or country? (¢) Would not this lead 
to an entire change in the feeling connected with the observance of 
the feast? Would the observance become more general and less 
individual, more formal and serious, and less joyous ? 

5. Although the law still required attendance at these feasts, is it 
possible to suppose that any considerable proportion of the people 
could leave their homes and their work, and go to Jerusalem three 
times in a year? Would this have the effect of depriving these people 
of religious privileges ? 

6. Although the feasts are represented as still continuing their 
joyous character, could the old feeling actually have existed under the 
new régime, cut off as the worshiper was from friends and family, lost 
as he must have been in the great crowds gathering at Jerusalem ? 
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7. Although feasts are still nominally on an agricultural basis 
(cf. the names, the method of determining the date, etc.), will it be 
possible for the agricultural character to be long maintained in view 
of (1) the detachment of the feasts from the exact season (one time 
being fixed for the entire country, although the harvest took place at 
different dates on account of climate); (2) their association with his- 
torical events and the emphasis thus placed on the idea of com- 
memoration; (3) the necessary sale of one’s own effects, and the 
purchase of others for the purpose of the feast ? 

8. Upon the supposition that the prophets themselves had to do 
with the formulation of the policy presented in Deuteronomy, and in 
view of the opinions expressed by Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah, what may 
we understand to have been their general position on the subject of 
these feasts and festivals? Did they represent the feasts as being an 
essential element in the religious life? Did they wish to see them 
modified in their character? Was it for this reason that they joined 
with the priests in those reforms, recorded in Deuteronomy, which in 
the end largely revolutionized the whole system ? Did they think that 
the people were placing a false value upon these feasts in comparison 
with a pure and simple life ? 

g. Upon the acceptance of the book of Deuteronomy by Josiah and 
his people in 621 B.C., (1) what attitude was taken by the king 
toward the various corrupt forms of worship which existed at that time 
(cf. Deut. 23: 4-20)? (2) What was the command issued as to the 
observance of the Passover? Does this mean that it had fallen into 
disuse? If so, how.is such disuse to be explained? (3) What was the 
character of the Passover observed on this occasion ? 

§ 101. Constructive Work.— Write a statement covering three points: 
(1) the feasts which now no longer seem to be observed, and the rea- 
sons; (2) the modifications which have come to exist in the feasts 
transmitted from the earlier period, and an explanation of these 
modifications ; (3) the progress, if any, which has been made in the 
adaptation of the ceremonial of worship (so far as it concerned feasts) 
to the religious life; or, to use the form of a question, was Israel in a 
better or worse position for the cultivation of the religious life, with 
the changes which had now come about ? 

§roz. Constructive Work.—From Ezek. 36:38; 45:17, 18-21, 
22-25; 46:1, 3, 6 ff.,9, consider (1) whether, in general, Ezekiel has 
much to say upon the subject. Is this because his development lies 
along other lines, or because the development has already reached its 
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highest point? (2) Is there evidence (if so, what ?) that the Deutero- 
nomic system of feasts is accepted? (3) In what cases are definite 
dates now given, in which, hitherto, the time has been left undesig- 
nated? (4) What, now, is the relation of the Feast of the Passover to 
that of Unleavened Bread? (5) Present the evidence, if any is to be 
found, that the feasts have now lost their joyous character. (6) Is the 
centralization of worship involved in the arrangements which Ezekiel 
proposes ? 

§ 103. The Feasts in the Later Period, that is, as described (z) in the 
laws of the Levitical code, (4) by the priestly prophets, and (c) in the 
priestly histories, viz., Ezra, Nehemiah, and Chronicles.’ 

1. Feast of the Passover and Unleavened Bread. 
Lev. 23: 4-8; Numb. 28: 16-25; 9:1-14; Exod. 12: 1-20, 43-50; 2 
Chron. 8:13; 30:13-27; 35:1-I9; Ezra 6: 19-22. 

2. Feast of Weeks. 
Ley. 23: 15-21; Numb. 28: 26-31; 2 Chron. 8:13. 

3. Feast of Tabernacles. 
Lev. 23:34-36, 39-44; Numb. 29: 12-38; 2 Chron. 5: 3 ff.; 7:8-10; 
Sos s Ezrase 4-sNehs 8113-18. 

4. Feast of the New Moon. 
Numb. 28: 11-15; 1 Chron. 23:31; 2 Chron. 8:13; 31:3; Ezra 3:5; 
Neh. 10: 33. 

5. Feast of Trumpets. 
Lev. 23: 23-25 ; Numb. 29: 1-6; 10:10. 

6. Definite dates are fixed. 
Lev. 23 : 5, 6, 23, 27, 34,39; Numb., chaps. 28, 29; Esther 9:21. 

7. Agricultural significance is wholly lost. 
Lev. 23: 42 f. ; 

8. Celebration of feasts at Jerusalem is taken for granted. 
Zech. 14: 16-19; 1 Chron. 23:31; 2 Chron, 35: 1-109. 

g. Sacrifices are multiplied in connection with feasts. 
Numb., chap. 29; 15:3; 2 Chron. 2:4; 30:24; 35:7-9. 

to. Attitude of the prophets toward feasts. 
Zech, 14216—193Joel 1:14; 2:15. 
11. Thought of sin predominant in feasts. 
Lev. 23:19; chap. 16; Numb. 28:15, 22, 30; 29:5, 11, 16, 19, 22, 25, 
28, 31, 34, 38; Exod. 30: 10. 

12. Day of Atonement. 
Lev. 23: 27-32; chap. 16; Numb. 29: 7-11; Exod. 30:10. 


7References in bold-face type are from the Levitical code of laws. 
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13. Feast of Purim. 
Esther 8:17; 9: 15-32. 

§ 104. Questions and Suggestions. 

1. In the later regulations and references relating to the Feast of 
the Passover and Unleavened Bread, note (1) the new phrases, “set 
feasts,” “holy convocations,” “appointed seasons ;” (2) the exactness 
with which the date is fixed; (3) the absence of “servile work ;” (4) 
the burnt-offering, and the meal-offering prescribed, the sin-offering 
which accompanies, and all this beside the continual burnt-offering ; 
(5) that in time (cf Exod. 12: 1-20) the opinion comes to prevail that 
the Passover had been established before the exodus “in order that 
Jehovah might spare the firstborn of Israel, not because he had spared 
them ;” (6) the restrictions placed upon participation in the Passover 
(Exod. 12: 43-50); (7) the observance according to Chronicles (2 
Chron. 30:13-27) of the Feast of Unleavened Bread in Hezekiah’s 
times; (8) Josiah’s Passover (2 Chron. 35: 1-19); (9) Ezra’s Passover ; 
(10) the place of all these observances; (11) their general character ; 
(12) that the offerings have the nature of fixed dues, rather than of 
voluntary gifts. 

2. In the references to the Feast of Weeks, note (1) that the same 
general characteristics appear as in the case of the Feast of Unleavened 
Bread (see above) ; (2) that after the fall of Jerusalem it becomes a 
feast commemorating the giving of the law on Sinai, and is no longer 
considered a nature feast. . 

3. In the references to the Feast of Zadernacles, note (1) the same 
points as were considered above in the case of the preceding feasts, 
viz., fixing of date, multiplication of various kinds of offerings for each 
day, no servile work, etc.; (2) the chronicler’s account of Solomon’s 
observance of this feast in connection with the bringing up of the ark 
(2 Chron. 5:3 ff.); (3) Solomon’s dedication of the temple in con- 
nection with this same feast (2 Chron. 7: 8-10); (4) the observance in 
connection with the beginning of the second temple (Ezra 3:4); (5) 
the dwelling in booths in Ezra’s time (Neh. 8: 13-18). 

4. The system of feasts now includes more definitely the Feast of 
the Mew Moon, concerning which it may be noted, (1) that a regular 
ceremonial is instituted ; (2) that frequent mention is made of it in 
connection with the sabbath. Consider (3) what has led to this larger 
emphasis. 

5. Consider, in the case of the Feast of Zrumpets, (1) its connec- 
tion with the sabbatical system ;* (2) the provisions given for its 


®See chap. ix. 
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observance ; (3) the general provision for the blowing of trumpets 
with various feasts. 

6. In all the cases presented consider (1) the fact that now the 
exact day of the month is prescribed ; (2) the significance of this fact, 
as compared with the looser designations of earlier regulations. 

7. In all the cases presented consider (1) the fact that the agri- 
cultural significance has been lost; (2) the fact that, even in the case 
of the Feast of Tabernacles (the last of all to receive this treatment), 
a historical meaning has been suggested and adopted ; (3) the signifi- 
cance of these facts as seen in the routine of the ceremonial and the 
general character of the feasts. 

8. Consider (1) whether, although no explicit statement occurs in 
‘the legislative material covering the point, it is not everywhere taken 
for granted that all feasts shall be celebrated at one place, viz., Jerusa- 
lem ; and (2) whether this is not the understanding of the prophets 
and historians of the period. 

g. Consider, in the case of all the feasts, (t) whether the largest 
emphasis is not now placed upon the sacrifice; (2) whether, in fact, 
with the great multiplication of sacrifices, everything else is not prac- 
tically ignored; (3) the influence of this upon the people; (4) the 
explanation of it. 

10. What appears to have been the attitude of the later prophets 
toward these feasts? Is there any longer indifference, lack of appre- 
ciation, or hostility? Why has this change of attitude come about? 
Does Judaism (Israel’s religion after the exile) adopt an entirely new 
policy in reference to feasts, as compared with prophetism (Israel’s 
religion before the exile)? Were the prophets of this period really 
priests, and, in consequence, in sympathy with everything priestly ? 
Had prophecy now died ? 

11. Is it a fact that the idea of siz is now everywhere promi- 
nent ? that, indeed, this idea is the controlling idea? that, therefore, 
confession instead of rejoicing is the order of the day? If this is the 
fact, how is it to be explained ? 

12. Concerning the Day of Atonement, one may undertake to 
answer the following questions: (1) Was it observed in the early or 
middle period, or did its observance arise only in the later period ? 
(2) Is there any connection between it and Ezekiel’s days of atonement 
(45:18-20)? (3) Or with the days of fasting held in commemoration 
of national calamities mentioned in Zech. 7:35; 8:19? (4) Or with 
the day of fasting (the twenty-fourth day of the month) mentioned in 
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Neh. 9:1? (5) What was the fundamental idea in this observance? 
Was propitiation thought of as being made in behalf of the individual orof 
the nation? Were the sanctuary and the land also included ? (6) What 
evidence does the ritual furnish as to the fundamental idea? (7) What 
is the meaning of the phrases “sabbath of solemn rest,” “afflict your 
souls’? (Lev. 16:31)? (8) What conception of God gave rise to the 
idea of sin involved in this institution ? 

13. In the case of the Feast of Purim consider (1) its origin and 
occasion; (2) its date; (3) the question of its connection (a) with a 
Persian feast, (4) with a Babylonian feast; (4) the meaning of the 
name; (5) the method of observance.’ 

§ 105. Constructive Work.— Prepare a statement which will show 
the more important differences in the observance of the feasts between 
the usage of the middle period and that of the later period. 
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pp. 178-85; ORELLI, articles “ Passah,” “ Pfingstfest,” Realencyhlopadie fur protestan- 
tische Theologie und Kirche (2d ed. 1883); FRANZ DELITzsSCH, article “ Passah,’ 
Rieum’s Handwérterbuch des biblischen Alterthums (1884); R1EHM, article “ Feste,’ 
RigEHM’s Handwérterbuch des biblischen Alterthums (1884); ORELUWI, article “Ver- 
sdhnungstag,” Realencyhklopadie fiir protestantische Theologie und Kirche (2d ed. 1885); 
Dr LaGArRDE, “ Purim; ein Beitrag zur Religionsgeschichte,” A/ztthei/ungen, Vol. II 
(1887), pp. 378 ff.; IV, p. 147, note 1; WELLHAUSEN, Reste des arabischen Heidentums 
(= Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, Vol. III, 1887), pp. 75-98; B. STADE, Geschichte des 
Volkes Israel (1887 £.), Vol. I, pp. 497-503; II, pp. 182, 258-60; I. BENZINGER, “ Das 
Gesetz iiber den grossen Versdhnungstag, Lev. XVI,” Zeitschrift fiir die alttestament- 
liche Wissenschaft, Vol. 1X (1889), pp. 65-88; RIEHM, Alttestamentliche Theologte 
(1889), pp. 121-3; H. ZimMERN, “‘ Zur Frage nach dem Ursprunge des Purimfestes,” 
Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, 1891, pp. 157-69; SMEND, Lehrbuch 
der alttestamentlichen Religionsgeschichte (1st ed. 1893, 2d ed. 1899), see /udex, s. v. 
“Feste;’? W. Nowack, Lehrbuch der hebraischen Archaologie (1894), Vol. II, pp. 
138-203; I. BENZINGER, Hebraische Archdologie (1894), pp. 464-78; EERDMANS, 
“Der Ursprung der Ceremonien des Hosein-Festes,” Zeztschrift fiir Assyriologie, 
Vol. IX (1894), pp. 290 f.; S. Karpps, “ Mélanges de critique biblique et d’assyrio- 
logie,” Revue sémitigue, Vol. II (1894), pp. 146-51; DILLMANN, Alftestamentliche 
Theologie (1895), see Jndex, s. v. “Feste,” “Passah;” K. MARTI, Geschichte der 
israelitischen Religion (1897), see Jndex, s. v. “Feste,” ‘ Pesach,” ‘ Laubhiittenfest,”’ 
etc.; F. BUHL, “‘ Gottesdienstliche Zeiten im Alten Testament,” Realencyhlopadie fiir 
protestantische Theologie und Kirche (1899); SCHAEFER, Das Passah-Mazzoth Fest 
(1900); ERBT, Purimsage in der Bibel (1900); Mossa, “‘ Bedeutung des Passahfestes,” 
Saat auf Hoffnung, 1900, No. 2; RIEDEL, “ Miscellen 5. 6.: MOD, WIWA MXXI,” 

Leitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Vol. XX (1900), pp. 319-32; B. 
STADE, “Nachwort zu Lic. W. Riedel’s 5. Miscelle: MOD,” zdzd., pp. 333-7; C. 
BROCKELMANN, “ Das Neujahrsfest der Jezidis,” Zeztschrift der Deutschen Morgen- 
lindischen Gesellschaft, Vol. LV (1901), pp. 388 ff. 


§ 107. Supplementary Topics. 

1. Consider the few references to the celebration of feasts and feast 
days in the Psalter, viz., Pss. 4:7; 81:3; and note especially the 
so-called Psalms of Ascents, viz., 120-134, and their use in worship.” 

2. Put together the references to feasts in the books of Maccabees, 
viz.: 1 Macc. 1: 39, 453 4:52-593 7:49; 10:34} 13:50-52; 2 Macc. 
Lt, 095 270,10; 6:61; 9142; 81 2a. totes, 4e. Shh an ee 
and make such a statement as the material thus examined will warrant. 

3. Consider the principal references to feasts in the New Testa- 
ment; viz Matti,26:12,.5; 07 fh; aps 18h Marka re eee 

70Cf. WELLHAUSEN, The Book of Psalns—A New English Translation, Pp. 
210; KIRKPATRICK, The Psalms, Books II, II (“Cambridge Bible”), p. xxv; Mur- 


RAY, Origin and Growth of the Psalms, pp. 292-5; PEROWNE, Book of Psalms, Vol. I, 
pp.86f.; Smiru, “ The Songs of the Ascent,” Lxpository Times, November, 1900. 
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Dh Op onc ati ees t—15; 290175 John 223, 1235. 424583 
See tay ete. 225 ti. ost; 12esryt2) 20; 16321, 20; 
£o- 26,265), 10 745 0 Cor. s:4 +. Heb.. 12: 28. 

4. Take up for critical study the principal Hebrew words used to 
designate the feasts, viz.: Mop ‘ a7, nya on. —xpr Shon 
FONT; MDOT 4M; WIN; MIs; OAD; etc. 

5. Compare, in a very general way, the usage concerning feasts 
among the Egyptians, the Greeks, and the Romans, and note points 
of similarity and difference.” 

6. Consider the place of feasts among the Assyrians, noticing 
especially the great number of them and the many points of similarity 
existing between the usages of Assyrian feasts and those of Hebrew 
feasts, ¢. g., the pervading spirit of joyousness, the agricultural con- 
nection of some of them, the similarity between the feast of Zag- 
muk and the Jewish New Year’s festival, and the Babylonian origin of 
the Feast of Purim.” 

7. Study the Hebrew feasts in their relation to (a) the Arabic feasts 
or pilgrimages, (4) the Canaanite agricultural feasts. 

8. Consider comparatively the three great factors entering into 
and controlling the origin and development of feasts, viz., the element 
involved in a nomadic or pastoral life, that in an agricultural life, and 
that in a city life. 

g. Consider (1) the conception of God which had come to be 
supreme in Israel after the exile, viz., holiness; (2) the relation of 
this conception to the teaching concerning sin prevalent in the same 
period ; and (3) the influences of these conceptions upon the devel- 
opment of the feast system. 

See W. W. FOWLER, Zhe Roman Festivals of the Period of the Republic; Fatr- 
BANKS, “Festival Epidauria at Athens,” Classical Review, November, 1900; FRAZER, 
“The Saturnalia and Kindred Festivals,” Fortnightly Review, October and Novem- 
ber, 1900; WIEDEMANN, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians (1897), see Index, s. v. 
“Festivals.” 

12 Cf. especially MORRIS JASTROW, JR., Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, see 
Index, s. v. “ Festivals.” 

13See SNOUCK HURGRONJE, Het Mehkaansche Fest; DOUGHTY, Travels in Arabia 
Deserta; WELLHAUSEN, este des arabischen Heidentums, and other literature cited 
in § 106, 


CHAPTER ULX, 


THE LAWS AND USAGES CONCERNING THE SABBATH AND KINDRED 
INSTITUTIONS, CONSIDERED COMPARATIVELY. 


§ 108. The Sabbath and Kindred Institutions in the Early Period, 
z. e., as described in (a) the Covenant Code, (4) the historical material 
of J and E, (c) the pre-Deuteronomic portions of Judges, Samuel, and 
Kings, and (d) the pre-Deuteronomic prophetic utterances (see § 59, 
note 1).* 
1. The law of the sabbath.’ 
Exod. 34:21; 20:8-11; 23:12. 


2. Customs connected with the sabbath. 
2NGings 4323/5) U1is)5)) 7510: 

3. Attitude of the prophets toward the sabbath. 
Amos 8:5; Hos. 2:11; Isa. 1:13. 


4. The law of the sabbatical year. 
Exod. 23: 10f.; 21: 2-11. 


§ 109. Questions and Suggestions. 

1. Consider, in examining the statements made concerning the 
sabbath, (1) why the sabbath is the only religious institution men- 
tioned in the decalogue; (2) the first word, rememder, and compare 
the first word in Deut. 5: 12, observe. (3) Was either of these in any 
sense a warning equivalent to ‘‘take care,” “be on the lookout for” ? 
(4) What is the logical relation of the fourth commandment to the 
third, second, and first? Does this consist in its having originally 
had to do with the deity, as do the preceding? (5) Are there other 
variations between the two forms of the commandment given in Exod., 
chap. 20, and Deut., chap. 5? What are the variations? How shall 
we explain the existence of any variations at all? Is it possible that 
Exod. 20: 9-11 and Deut. 5: 13-15 are later additions made at differ- 
ent times to an earlier form, which, as in the case of the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth commandments, consisted of only two or three words, 


* The following references are from E: Exod. 20:8-10; 23:10-12; 21: 2-II3 
the only reference in J is Exod. 34:21. 


? References in bold-face type are from the Covenant Code. 
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“Observe (or remember) the sabbath day to keep it holy” ?3 (6) What 
was involved in the command #0 keep tt holy ? (7) What may be said 
of the antiquity of the sabbath? Was it probably observed by the 
Hebrews in Egypt? (8) Was it originally connected with the new 
moon? (9) What are the chief considerations offered to show that it 
» was originally a day for securing the good-will of the deity, z. ¢.,a day 
on which Jehovah rested from his anger, and was, therefore, more 
easy to propitiate; a day, however, which might prove to be unfavor- 
able, but which might be changed to a favorable day by doing or not 
doing certain things?* (10) What, if this view is adopted, would be 
understood in particular to be the meaning of the word rest? of the 
word odserve? (11) How did such strong emphasis come to be placed 
upon the idea of cessation from labor ? 

2. In respect to the usages which connected themselves with the 
sabbath, consider (1) the custom of visiting the man of God on the sab- 
bath; (2) the custom of dividing the temple guard according as it came 
in or went out on the sabbath; (3) other early (?) customs, codified 
in later times, e. g., remaining inside the house (Exod. 16: 29), kindling 
no fire (Exod. 35: 3), no gathering of wood for the fire (Numb. 15 : 32— 
36), no baking or cooking (Exod. 16:23). (4) So far as the early 
records are concerned, are there any other ideas than those of cessa- 
tion from labor and of humanitarian motive ? 

3. What is to be gathered from the few allusions to the sabbath 
made by the prophets? (1) What are the people desiring to make of 
the sabbath, according to Amos? What restraint is evidently upon 
them? (2) Does Hosea’s statement seem to place the sabbath in the 
same category with days of rejoicing and mirth? (3) What is the 
significance of the frequent association (as in Isa. 1: 13) of the sabbath 
with the new moon ? 

4. Consider (1) regulations relating to the release of Hebrew 
servants after six years of labor; did this imply a regularly recurring 
seventh year in which all servants were released? Wad this any- 
thing to do with a sabbatical year? (2) The regulations prescribing 
that the crop of every seventh year shall be given to the poor and 
the beasts; does the regulation say that all land was to lie fallow in the 


3 This is the view held, for example, by EWALD, History of Israel, Vol. II, p- 159; 
DILLMANN, Zxodus, p. 201; Speaker's Commentary, p- 336; DRIVER, /xtroduction, 
etc., p. 34; Brices, Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch, pp. 181-7; MARTI, Ge- 
schichte der tsraelitischen Religion, et al, 


4JASTROW, American Journal of Theology, Vol. II, pp. 312-52. 
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same year? Was this the recognition of a sabbatical year? (3) The 
motives underlying these regulations. 

§ 110. Constructive Work.— Prepare a statement which will indicate 
the most important factors entering into the significance of the sab- 
bath, and its characteristics as it appears in the earliest period. 

§1 11. The Sabbath and Kindred Institutions in the Middle Period, 
z. é., as described in the laws of Deuteronomy, in the Deuteronomic 
prophecies, and in the Deuteronomic portions of the books of Samuel 
and Kings.5 

1. The law of the sabbath in the Deuteronomic decalogue. 

Deut. 5:12-15. | 

2. The attitude of the prophets toward the sabbath. 

Jer. 1719-27; Isan56:.2,4,Ose5S:9h35 14s O02 3 ee eanis ty ee 

3. The law of the sabbatical year. 

Deut. 15: 1-18; 31: 10. 
4. Release of slaves in Jeremiah. 
Jer. 34: 8-17. 

$112. Questions and Suggestions. 

1. Consider now in detail the Deuteronomic version of the sabbath 
law, including (1) the word observe, (2) the reference to Jehovah’s 
former command (vs. 12), (3) the provision for the rest of the servants, 
(4) the reason given for the observance of the sabbath, viz., the deliv- 
erance from the bondage of Egypt; is this an implication that the 
sabbath was not observed by the Israelites in Egypt? How is it to 
be reconciled with the reason given in Exod. 20:11? (5) the effect 
upon the observance of the sabbath of the centralization of worship at 
Jerusalem ; would this not take away the ritualistic observance and 
emphasize the humanitarian idea ? 

2. In an examination of the prophetic and historical allusions to 
the observance of the sabbath, consider (1) the small number of such 
references; is there any satisfactory reason ? (2) the several items said 
by Jeremiah to have been commanded by Jehovah, viz., (2) as to bur- 
dens, (4) as to work, (c) as to hallowing the day; (3) the attitude of 
the people (Jer. 17:23); (4) the promises and threats in reference to 
its observance (Jer. 17 : 24-27) ; (5) the position assigned to the sabbath 
in connection with the observance of the covenant (Isa. 56:2, 4, 6); 
(6) the meaning of the phrases from doing thy pleasure, and call the 
sabbath a delight (Isa. 58: 13), and the rewards offered ; (7) the sabbath 


5 References in bold-face type are from the code of laws contained in Deuteron- 
omy. 
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as a time, like the new moon, for worship (Isa. 66: 23); (8) the forget- 
ting of the sabbath in the exile. 

3. Consider, in comparison with the regulations cited above 
(§§ 108, 4; 109,4), the Deuteronomic regulations concerning (1) the 
year of release of debts: (a) to whom it shall and shall not apply; (4) 
does it mean that the debt, if not paid, will be forgiven or become 
outlawed ; or that no interest will be exacted during this seventh year ; 
or that no proceedings will be taken against the debtor during that 
year? (c) the reward promised ; (¢) the motive for this law; (e) does 
it imply an advanced commercial development ? (f) is the year a 
fixed seventh year? (g) would it encourage or discourage business ? 
(2) the regulations for the release of the Hebrew servant, noting the 
slight variations from the law given in Exodus; (3) whether Deuteron- 
omy has any regulation concerning the rest of the land (cf. Exod. 
23: 10f.); (4) the reading of the law prescribed for the Feast of Tab- 
ernacles during the year of release at the end of every seven years. 

4. Consider the points involved in the story of the release of slaves 
in Jeremiah’s time. 

§ 113. Constructive Work.— Prepare a brief statement showing the 
nature of the changes which are being made, and the general trend. 

§ 114. The Sabbath as Described by Ezekiel. 


1. The purpose of the sabbath. 
Ezek. 20: 12, 20. 


2. The sabbath a holy day. 
Ezek. 44:24. 
3. General profanation of the sabbath. 
Ezek. 20: 13-24; 22:8, 26; 23:38. 
4. Special worship and sacrifices for the sabbath. 
Ezek. 45517 4651-5, 12. 
5. The year of liberty. 
Ezek Get: 


§ 115. Questions and Suggestions. 

1. What, according to Ezekiel, was the original purpose which the 
sabbath was to subserve? Compare the purpose also of the statutes 
(Ezek. 20:1), and the way in which both statutes and sabbaths had 
been treated by Israel. 

2. What, in Ezekiel’s time, was meant by hallowing or keeping holy 
the sabbath ? 
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3. What was meant by profaning and hiding the eyes from the 
sabbath? Did the Israelites simply ignore it, or did they intentionally 
do that which brought it into disrepute ? 

4. Note the special character of the offerings indicated in Ezekiel’s 
scheme for the sabbath day. What was the significance of this? Con- 
sider how the sabbath is still associated with the new moon. 

5. Note the contents of the single reference in Ezekiel to the year 
of release or liberty. 

§ 116. Constructive Work.—Summarize the position of Ezekiel, and 
indicate the relation of Ezekiel’s attitude on this question to his gen- 
eral place in prophecy.. 

§ 117. Sabbath and Kindred Institutions in the Later Period, 7. ¢., as 
described in (a) the laws of the Levitical Code, (4) by the priestly 
prophets, and (c¢) in the priestly histories, viz., Ezra, Nehemiah, 
Chronicles. 

1. The law of the sabbath.® 

Lev. 23:3; Exod. 31 : 12-17; 35 : 1-3. 
2. Special days observed as sabbaths. 
Lev. 23: 7£., 24-32, 39; 16: 29-31; Numb. 28: 11-15, 18,25 f.; 29:1, 7, 
12, 35- 

3. Reasons assigned for the observance of the sabbath, 
Genw2s2 te se xodazor riesr catty, 

4. Special offerings made on the sabbath. 

Lev. 23 : 38; Numb. 28:9f.; 1 Chron, 23 : 31; 2 Chron. 2: 4; 8213; 31:33 
Neh. 10: 33. 

5. Emphasis laid on observance of the sabbath. 

Lev. 19:30, 302, 26:22, Exod. 16: 22-30; 31:14-16; 35:2; Numb. 
15: 32-36; Neh. 10:31; 13:15-22. 

6. Use of the sabbath as a fixed point of time. 

Lev. 23:15 1,5; 24 185.0 Chron:92 32/92" Chrony2s ayo. 

4. Sabbath made known on Sinai. 

Neh, 9:14. 
8. Law of the sabbatical year. 
Lev. 25:1-7; 26:34, 35. 
g. Exile conceived of as a sabbath for the land. 
Lev. 26: 34f.; 2 Chron. 36: 21. 
10. Law of year of jubilee. 
Lev., chap. 25; 27:17-24; Numb. 36:4. 


® References in bold-face type are from the Levitical Code. 
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§ 118. Questions and Suggestions. 

1. Consider (1) the form of the sabbath observance which must 
have existed during the exile, viz., the humanitarian and not the ritu- 
alistic; the adaptation of this to the possibilities of worship in this 
period, and the distinctive character which it must have given the 
Jewish community. (2) What is the meaning of the new phrases sod- 
emn rest, holy convocation, sabbath unto Jehovah? (3) What is the 
purpose of the sabbath (cf Ezekiel) ? the penalty for its non-obser- 
vance ? the connection between sign and perpetual covenant ? (4) The 
reason assigned for its establishment (cf Exod. 20:11)? (5) Why 
should the kindling of fire have been prohibited in particular ? 

2. Note how the idea of rest now attaches itself to other days, viz., 
first day of the Passover, first day of the Feast of Trumpets, first and 
eighth days of the Feast of Booths, the Day of Atonement. 

3- Consider the reasons assigned for the sabbath’s observance: (1) 
because God rested on the seventh day; was there any connection 
between this reason and the fact that the teaching concerning God as 
Creator is greatly emphasized in the exilic and post-exilic periods ? 
(2) because it is to serve as a sign between God and Israel; did this 
mean that it distinguished Israel from other nations which did not 
observe it ? 

4. Note the details and significance of the special offering made on 
the sabbath. 

5. Consider the rigidity with which the sabbath law was now to be 
enforced : (1) on the same plane with the honoring of father and mother, 
and the reverencing of a sanctuary; (2) penalty of death imposed 
for non-observance ; (3) the story of the man who gathered sticks on 
the sabbath day and suffered death by stoning ; (4) the gathering of a 
double amount of manna on the sixth day and the absence of manna 
on the sabbath; (5) the agreement to refrain from commercial deal- 
ings on the sabbath ; (6) Nehemiah’s judicial procedure in the case of 
those violating the law. 

6. Note how the sabbath, having become a fixed date, every seventh 
day, is used as a point from which to calculate other feasts. 

7- Note the tradition preserved by Nehemiah that the sabbath was 
(first ?) made known on Sinai. 

8. Study the details of the law of the sabbatical year: (1) Is all 
agriculture to be remitted? (2) What is to be the disposition of the 
fruit and grain that grows of itself? (3) Was Palestine a land subject 
to severe famines? If so, could such a law have been observed ? 
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(4) Could it have been observed while the people were mainly agri- 
culturists, 7. ¢., before trade and commerce had come in? How would 
the people living in rural districts spend their time? (5) Is there any 
evidence that it was observed before the exile? or that it was not (cf 
Lev. 26:34, 35)? (6) Did not its observance in later times cause 
great distress (1 Macc. 6:49, 53)? (7) What connection was there 
between this sabbatical year, with its fixed time of recurrence, and the 
year of release for slaves and debt in Deuteronomy (§§ 111, 3; 112, 3)? 

9. Consider the idea suggested that the entire period of exile is a 
period of sabbaths, now enforced because formerly unobserved. 

to. Concerning the Year of Jubilee, consider (1) the meaning of the 
name ; (2) the time fixed ; was it the fiftieth year following the seventh 
sabbatical year, that is, was it the second of two successive years of 
rest ? or did it coincide with the forty-ninth year ? (3) the procedure; 
was it, in general, like the sabbatical year ? (4) what was the regulation 
concerning sowing, reaping, gathering ? (5) concerning the restoration 
of real property ? (6) the special provision concerning dwelling-houses 
in walled cities; the houses of the Levites; (7) the regulation concern- 
ing Hebrew and non-Hebrew slaves ; (8) concerning land dedicated to 
Jehovah and its redemption; (9) concerning the inheritance of daugh- 
ters as affected by these laws. (10) How were the people to live dur- 
ing this period of abstinence from work? (11) Is it possible that the 
law of the jubilee year is an outgrowth of the lawof the sabbath? (12) 
What led to the choice of the fiftieth year? (13) Is there any evidence 
that this law existed before the time of the exile? (14) Was the Year 
of Jubilee ever observed ? (15) Was it a practical law, or an ideal law? 
(16) What, in general, is meant by ideal legislation ? 

§ 119. Constructive Work. 

Prepare a statement including (a) an explanation of the fact that 
such an exceedingly large place is occupied by the sabbatical system 
in the legislation and thought of this period; (4) an enumeration of 
the various points of difference between the laws and usages of this 
period and those of the Deuteronomic period ; and (c) a brief study of 
the development of the sabbatical idea in the course of Israel’s history. 

§ 120. Literature to be Consulted. 

JENNINGS, Jewish Antiquities (1808), pp. 320f.; EWALD, History of Israel (1st ed. 
1843-59, transl. 1883), Vol. I, pp. 88 f.; II, pp. 209 f.; V, pp. 166 f., 343, 400, 416; 
IpEM, Antiquities of Israel (1854, transl. 1876), pp. 97-107; KALISCH, Commentary on 
Exodus (1855), 72 loc. 20:8-11; Hessky, On the Sabbath (“Bampton Lecture,” 


1860, 3d ed. 1866); GILFILLAN, On the Sabbath (1862); Kurvz, Sacrificial Worship 
of the Old Testament (1862, transl. 1863), pp. 342 ff.; JOHNSTONE, Sunday and the 
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Sabbath (1863); R.S. Poo.s, article “ Chronology,” see section on “Sabbatical and 
Jubilee Years,” SMITH’s Dictionary of the Bible (Ist ed. 1863, 2d ed. 1893); Cox, 
Literature of the Sabbath Question (1865); ScHuLtz, Old Testament Theology (1st ed. 
1869, transl. 1892), see Index, s. v. “Sabbath,” ‘Sabbatical Year,” “Jubilee ;” 
KUENEN, The Religion of Israel (1869 f., transl. 1894), Vol. I, pp. 286 f.; II, pp. 
278-84 ; Sayce, Records of the Past, Vol. I (1873), pp. 164 f.; OEHLER, Theology of 
the Old Testament (1st ed. 1873, 3d ed. 1891, transl. 1883), pp. 328-45 ; SAYCE, 
Records of the Past, Vol. VII (1876), p- 157; WELLHAUSEN, Prolegomena to the 
fiistory of Israel (1878), pp. 112-20; J. FENTON, Larly Hebrew Life (1880), pp. 24-6, 
29-32, 64-70; W. D. Love, “The Sabbath, etc.,” Bibliotheca Sacra, 1880, pp. 153-78, 
355-89, 419-39, 661-85; 1881, pp. 254-85, 524-52, SCHRADER, Cuneiform LInscrip- 
tions and the Old Testament (2d ed. 1882, transl. 1885), Vol. I, pp. 18 ff.; W.R. 
SMITH, Prophets of Israel (1st ed. 1882, 2d ed. 1895), pp. 385 f.; FRANCIS Brown, 
“The Sabbath in the Cuneiform Records,” Presbyterian Review, 1882, pp. 688-700; 
DILLMANN, Commentary on Genesis (5th ed. 1886, transl. 1897 f.), on Gen., chap. 1; 
SCHURER, History of the Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ (1886, transl. 1891), 
Diy. II, Vol. 11, pp. 96-105; W. R. SMITH, articles “Jubilee,” “ Sabbath,” Lincyclopedia 
Britannica (1887); Sayce, Religion of the Ancient Babylonians (“ Hibbert Lectures,” 
1887), pp. 70-77; Doucuty, Travels in Arabia Deserta (1888), Vol. I, pp. 151, 366; 
II, pp. 225, 306; MCCLINTOCK AND STRONG, Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological and 
Ecclesiastical Literature (1891), articles “Jubilee,” “Sabbath,” and “Sabbatical 
Year;” JENSEN, “The Supposed Babylonian Origin of the Week and the Sabbath,” 
Sunday School Times, January 16, 1892; ALICE M. EARLE, Zhe Sabbath in Puritan 
New England (7th ed. 1893); F. GARDEN, article “Sabbatical Year,” SMITH’S Dic- 
tionary of the Bible (2d ed. 1893); S. CLARK (revised by J. M. FuLiEr), article 
“Jubilee,” SMITH’s Dictionary of the Bible (2d ed. 1893); W. E. App1Is, Documents of 
the Hexateuch, 2 vols. (1893-98), see Zudex, s. v. “Jubilee,” “ Sabbath,” etc.; SAYCE, 
Higher Criticism and the Verdict of the Monuments (1893), pp. 74-7; MONTEFIORE, 
The Religion of the Ancient Hebrews (“Hibbert Lectures,” 1893), see [ndex, s. v. 
“Sabbath;” Davis, Genesis and Semitic Tradition (1894), pp. 23-35; DRIVER, A 
Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Deuteronomy (1895), pp. 174-81; HIRSCHFELD, 
“Remarks on the Etymology of Sabbath,” Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1896, pp. 
354 £.; ABRAHAMS, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages (1897), see Index, s. v. “ Sabbath; ” 
Morris JASTROW, JR., “ The Original Character of the Hebrew Sabbath,” American 
Journal of Theology, Vol. II (1898), pp. 312-52; CHEYNE, Jewish Religious Life after 
the Exile (1898), pp. 66 £.; S. R. DRIVER AND H. A. WHITE, The Book of Leviticus — 
a New English Translation (Polychrome Bible, 1898), pp. 97-100; E. A. W. BUDGE, 
Egyptian Magic (1899), pp. 224-8; SAvcE, Babylonians and Assyrians: Life and 
Customs (1899), p. 245; KENT, A History of the Jewish People During the Babylonian, 
Persian, and Greek Periods (1899), see Index, s. v.“Sabbath;” SINKER, Lissays and 
Studies (1900); J. EsTLIN-CARPENTER AND G. HARFoRD BATTERSBY, Zhe Hexa- 
teuch (1900), Vol. Il, p. 112; T. F. Wricut, “Sabbath,” Mew Church Review, Janu- 
ary, 1900; W. R. SMITH AND I, BENZINGER, article “Jubilee,” Zncyclopedia Biblica 
(1901); McCurpvy, History, Prophecy and the Monuments, Vol. 111 (190L), pp. 376 f.; 
Morris JAsTRow, Jr., “ Hebrew and Babylonian Accounts of Creation,” Jewzsh 
Quarterly Review, Vol. XIII (1901), pp. 648-50; H. R. GAMBLE, Sunday and the 
Sabbath (Golden Lectures for 1900-1901); C. F. KENT, Biblical World, Vol. XVIII 


(1901), pp. 344-8. 
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J. SPENCER, De legibus Hebracorum ritualibus (2d ed. 1686); WAGENSEIL, De anno 
iubilaeco Hebraeorum (1700); J. H. Mat, Maimonidis tract. de juribus anni septimt et 
jubilaei (1708); VAN DER: HarvtT, De jubilaeo Mosis (1728); REINECCIUS, De origine 
jubilacorum (1730); CaARPZOV, De anno jubilaeo (1730); HEBENSTREIT, De sabbato 
ante leges Mosis existente (1748); MEYER, De temporibus et diebus Hebraeorum (1755), 
pp. 341-60; MICHAELIS, Comm. in leg. Mosis (1775-80), Vol. I, pp. 76-419; FRANKE, 
Novum systema chronologiae fundamentalis (1778); Huc, “Ueber das mosaische 
Gesetz vom Jubeljahr,” Zeitschrift fiir das Erzbisthum,1,1; DE WETTE, Lehrbuch der 
hebraisch-jiidischen Archdéologie (1st ed. 1814, 4th ed. 1864), pp. 211 f.; BAuR, “Der 
hebraische Sabbath und die Nationalfeste des Mosaischen Kultus,” 7#binger Zert- 
schrift, 1832, pp. 125 f.; VATKE, Die Religion des Allen Testamentes (1835), Vol. I, 
pp. 198 f.; KRaNoLp, De anno Hebraeorum jubilaeo (1835); G. WOLDE, De anno 
Hebraecorum jubilaeo (1837); BAHR, Symbolik des mosatschen Cultus (1839), Vol. I, pp. 
572 4.; II, pp. 569 f., 601 £3 WINER’s Biblisches Realwérterbuch (3d ed. 1847), articles 
“Sabbath,” etc.; EWALD, Zedtschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 
Vol. I (1847), pp. 410 ff.; BRuGscH, z¢d., Vol. III (1849), pp. 271 ff.; PROUDHON, 
De la célébration du Dimanche (1850); OSCHWALD, Die christliche Sonntagsfeier (1850); 
LIEBETRUT, Die Sonntagsfeier das Wochenfest des Volkes Gottes (1851); HERZFELD, 
Geschichte des Volkes Israel, Vol. 11 (1855), pp. 458-65; SAALSCHUTZ, Archdologie der 
Hebriier, Vol. 11 (1856), pp. 224 ff., 308 ff; ZUCKERMANN, Sabbathjahrcyclus und 
Jubelperiode (1857); HUPFELD, Commentatio de Hebracorum festis, Part III (1858); 
Kei, Handbuch der biblischen Archéologie (1st ed. 1858 f., 2d ed. 1875), Vol. I, §§ 77 
ff.; Dozy, Die Isracliten zu Mekka (transl. from Dutch 1864), pp. 34 f.; KUBEL, 
“Die sociale und volkswirtschaftliche Gesetzgebung des Alten Testamentes,” 7/eo- 
logische Studien und Kritiken, 1871, pp. 760 ff.; STEINER, article “Jubeljahr” in 
SCHENKEL’s Bibel-Lexikon, Vol. III (1871); SCHRADER, “ Der babylonische Ursprung 
der siebentagigen Woche,” Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1874, pp. 343 ff. 
MANGOLD, articles “Sabbat” and “Sabbatsjahr” in SCHENKEL’s Sizdel-Lexikon, 
Vol. V (1875); KOHLER, Lehrbuch der biblischen Geschichte, Vol. 1 (1875), pp- 431 ites 
KLOSTERMANN, “Uber die kalendarische Bedeutung des Jobeljahres,” Zheologische 
Studien und Kritiken, 1880, pp. 720-48; DILLMANN, Die Biicher Exodus und 
Leviticus (2d ed. 1880), pp. 602 ff£.; BUDDE, Die biblische Urgeschichte (1883), pp. 493 
ff.; Lorz, Quaestiones de historia sabbathi (1883); HOFFMANN, “ Versuche zu Amos,” 
Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Vol. III (1883), pp. 120 f.; OEHLER, 
articles “Sabbath” and “Sabbath- und Jobeljahr,” revised by VON ORELLI, in Read- 
encyklopidie fiir protestantische Theologie und Kirche (2d ed. 1884); RIEHM, articles 
“Jobeljahr,” “Sabbath,” “Sabbathjahr” in RIEHM’s Handworterbuch des biblischen 
Alterthums (ist ed. 1884, 2d ed. 1893 f.); STADE, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, Vol. I 
(1887), pp. 498 £.; WELLHAUSEN, Composition des Hexateuchs (2d ed. 1889), pp. 187 £.; 
JENSEN, Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, Vol. IV (1889), pp. 274 ff.; H. L. STRACK, Der 
Mischnatraktat “ Sabbath” herausgegeben und erklirt (1890); BAENTSCH, Das Bundes- 
buch—Ex, XX. 22—XXTIII, 33 (1892), pp. 115 f.; SMEND, Lehrbuch der alttestament- 
lichen Religionsgeschichte (1st ed. 1893, 2d ed. 1899), see /udex, s. v. “Sabbath” 
and “Jubeljahr;”” Nowack, Lehrbuch der hebriiischen Archiologie (1894), Vol. I, 
Pp. 217, 333; LI, pp. 138-44, 159-72; BENZINGER, Hebrdische Archdologie (1894), pp. 
201 f., 464 ff., 473 £.; GUNKEL, Schopfung und Chaos (1895), pp. 13f., 114-17 ; DILL- 
MANN, Handbuch der alttestamentlichen Theologie (1895), see /ndex, s. v. “‘ Jobeljahr” 
and “Sabbat;”? MARTI, Geschichte der israelitischen Religion (1897), see [ndex, s. v. 
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“Sabbat” and “Jobeljahr;” HoLzincEr, Exodus (Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum 
Alten Testament), see Index, s. v. “Sabbath” (1900); BERTHOLET, Leviticus (Kurzer 
Hand-Commentar 2um Alten Testament), see Index, s. v. “Jobeljahr,” ‘Sabbat,”’ 
(1901). 

See also the Mishnah tracts on “The Sabbath” and “The Book of Jubilees,” 
chap. 50. 

§ 121. Supplementary Topics. 

1. Study the meaning of the word “sabbath,” its derivation, its 
usage. 

2. Examine the following texts in which the root M2W occurs, with 
a view to determining the meaning of the root, viz.: Gen. 2: 243 32225 
Exod. 16:30; 12:15; 23:12; 34:21; Joshs5 i257 isa, a3 sats ages 
30% 75 Bsn 8 33 3 Prov. 20%: 3. 

3: oe the passages in which the word WNAW (ordinarily trans- 
lated “‘solemn rest’’) occurs, viz.: Lev. 23:3, 24, 32.30 al eee 
25:4; Exod. 16:23; 35:2; 31:15, with a view to determining its 
meaning. 

4. Examine the words 52° (“jubilee”), "97 (‘‘liberty.”). 

5. From an examination of 1 Macc. 1:39, 43, 45; 2: 32-41 ; 
6:49; 9:43ff.; 10:34; 2 Macc. 5: 24-26; 6:6, 11; 12SEC cea) 
prepare a statement concerning the sabbath in Maccabean times. 

6. Is the sabbath referred to in the Wisdom books, or in the 
Psalms (cf. the title of Ps. 92)? Why not? 

7. From a study of the following references from the New Testa- 
ment discuss the attitude of Jesus and the several New Testament 
writers toward the sabbath: Matt. 12:1f., 5, 8, ro ff.; 24:20; 28:1 
Mite ae 123i, 278.537 2,.43 6525 251.425 16:1; Luke 4:16, 
Buy Or ii., 541.793 13210, F4 ff; 14:1, 3,5; 23:54, 56; John 5 Olfes 
Pee 2, GO: 04,107 19: 31; Acts 12123 13:14, 27, 42, 44; 
Dy ig fo 4 520.27, 276.14; Col. 2:16; Heb, 4345 Rev. 1:5 10. 

8. Compare, in general, the observance of special rest-days among 
the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, and determine whether there is 
any possible connection between these days and the sabbath.’ 

9. Compare, in general, the observance, on the part of the Assyrians, 

7 Cf. MASPERO, Romans et Poésies au Papyrus Harris, No. 500, pp. 38 f. 41; 
CHABAS, Le calendrier des jours fastes et nefastes de l'année égyptienne; \NIEDEMANN, 
Religion of the Egyptians, pp. 263 f.; JasTRow, “Original Character of the Hebrew 
Sabbath,” American Journal of Theology, Vol. 11, p. 350, note 116; BupGE, Lgyptian 
Magic, pp. 224-8; IHERING, Vorgeschichte der Indo-Europder, pp. 145, 309-58 ff. 
(in English translation= The Evolution of the Aryan, New York, 1897); H. COHEN, 


“Der Sabbath in seiner culturgeschichtlichen Bedeutung,” Zeztgezs¢ (Milwaukee, Wis.), 
1881, pp. 4ff.; Dozy, Die Lsraeliten zu Mekha, pp. 34£.; KUENEN, Religion of Israel, 
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Arabs, and Canaanites, of special rest-days, and determine whether 
there is any connection between these days and the sabbath.® 

ro. Consider, in general, the whole sabbatical system, and show 
(a) its origin, (4) its various stages of development, (c) its social bear- 
ings, (d) its religious significance, (¢) its idealism, (f) its practical 
character. 

11. Consider the relation of the sabbath to the moon, the new- 
moon feast, etc. Was the sabbath originally a lunar festival? Cf. 
8§ 97 (9), 104 (4). 

12. Consider the origin and significance of the use of the number 
seven in the Old Testament, as seen, e¢. g., in the sabbatical system, in 
the proceedings connected with the capture of Jericho, in the Hebrew 
verb “to swear, take oath” (literally =‘‘to seven oneself” or “be sev- 
ened”), in the seven kine of Pharaoh’s dream, etc. 

13. What is the relation of the Old Testament sabbath to the 
“Lord’s day” of the New Testament, (a) as to the day observed, (4) as 
to the spirit characteristic of the observance ? 

Vol. I, pp. 262 £.; Lepsius, Chronologie der Aegypter, Vole i, pp. 22, 132) fas 


Bruascu, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, Vol. 111, p. 271; 
Nowack, Hebréische Archdologie, Vol. Il, pp. 141 f. 


8 Cf. MorRIs JASTROW, “ Original Character of the Hebrew Sabbath,” American 
Journal of Theology, Vol. Il, pp. 312-52; SAYCE, Babylonians and Assyrians: Life 
and Customs, p. 245; SCHRADER, Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1874, pp. 343-533 
Francis Brown, “The Sabbath in the Cuneiform Records,” Presbyterian Review, 
1882, pp. 688-700; C. H. W. JouNs, Assyrian Deeds and Documents, Vol, Il, pp. 40 f. 
(See also § 120.) 


CHAPTER X. 


THE LAWS AND USAGES CONCERNING CLEAN AND UNCLEAN, CONSIDERED 
COMPARATIVELY. 

§ 122. The Clean and Unclean in the Early Period, 2. ¢., as described 
in (a) the Covenant Code; (4) the historical material of J and E; (c) 
the pre-Deuteronomic portions of Judges, Samuel, and Kings; and 
(Z) the pre-Deuteronomic prophetic utterances (see § 59, note 1). 

1. Traces of totemism. 

Gen. 43: 32; 46:34; Exod. 8:26. 
2. Distinction between clean and unclean is ancient. 
Gen. 7 22, oso 120% 
3. Sources of uncleanness. 
Gen, 35:2; 2 Sam. 11:4; 2 Kings 5: 10-14; Isa. 30:22. 
4. Non-Israelitish lands are unclean. 
Amos 7:17; Hos. 9:3. 
5. Forbidden food. 
Exod. 23:190, 34:265; 22:31.” 

6. Cleanness is necessary to participation in religious exercises. . 
Gen. 35:2; Exod. 3:5; 19:10; 1 Sam. 20:26; Judg. 13:4, 7, 143 
Isa. 6:5; 2 Kings 10:22; 2 Sam. 6:14. 

7. Attitude of prophets toward clean and unclean. 

Amos 7:17; Hos. 9:3 5 1sa.. F165 6%-6.- 30:22: 

§ 123. Questions and Suggestions. 

1. Consider (1) the meaning of “ every shepherd is an abomination 
unto the Egyptians,” and what is involved in the statement; (2) the 
meaning of “sacrifice the abomination of the Egyptians ;” (3) whether 
that which is called an “abomination” may have been something sacred 
or holy, z. ¢., something worshiped, for example, an animal ; (4) whether, 
as a matter of fact, there existed in Israel cases of special association 
between certain kinds of animals and certain tribes or certain towns ;3 

* The following references are fromJ: Gen.7:2,8; 8:20; 43:32; 46:34; Exod. 
8:26; 34:26. The following are from E: Gen. 35:2; Exod. 22: 314, 23: 190, 

2 These references are from the Covenant Code. 

3Cf. Nun (Fish), Exod. 33:11; Terah (Ibex), Gen. 11:27; Leah (Wild Cow), 
Gen. 29:16; and see R. G. MurIson, “Totemism in the Old Testament,” AzdlicaZ 
World, Vol. XVIII, pp. 170 ff. 
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(5) whether there are not cases in which animals are regarded as 
having superhuman power;* (6) whether the second commandment 
does not imply that the Israelites were addicted to animal-worship ; 
(7) whether actual historical proof of this is not found in the story of 
the worship of the calf (Exod. 32: 7-24) and of the brazen serpent 
(Numb. 21:8 f.; 2 Kings 18:4); (8) the meaning and significance of 
totemism. 

2. Note (1) the distinction between clean and unclean animals made 
in the narrative of the deluge, and consider (2) whether the words 
unclean and sacred may not be used synonymously; that is, was not 
the unclean thing (whether animal or person or object) something in 
connection with which “a superhuman agency of a dangerous kind” 
was supposed to be acting, and which, therefore, was, from one point 
of view, sacred, from another, unclean ? (3) whether this is not to be 
closely associated with the usage existing among many nations and 
called ¢aboo.° 

3. Consider the source of uncleanness in the case of (1) Jacob’s 
household, (2) Bathsheba, (3) Naaman the Syrian, (4) the graven 
images (Isa. 30: 22); and formulate a statement which will (a) classify 
these sources and (4) explain the idea of uncleanness in each case. 

4. Consider the idea that for an Israelite any other land than his 
own was unclean, and explain the basis on which this idea rests. 

5. Note the prohibition of eating (1) a kid boiled in its mother’s 
milk,’ (2) the flesh torn of beasts; and explain the significance of the 
usage in each case. Are there in the Covenant Code other prohibi- 
tions concerning the eating of food? 

6. Explain (1) the “washing of garments” in Exod. 19:10; (2) the 
reason assigned by Saul for Jonathan’s absence (1 Sam. 20:26); (3) 
the connection of ‘eating no unclean thing” with the Nazirite (Judg. 
13:4); (4) Isaiah’s confession of unclean lips (Isa. 6:5); (5) the 
putting off of shoes (Exod. 3:5); (6) the use of the vestments (2 
Kings 10:22); (7) the use of the linen ephod (2 Sam. 6: 14). 

7. How far were the current ideas concerning clean and unclean 


4 Cf. Gen. 3:1 ff.; Numb. 21:8 f. Ezek. 8:10 f. 


5See especially J. G. FRAZER, Zotemism; W.R. Situ, Religion of the Semites 
(2d ed.), pp. 125 ff.; and other literature cited in § 134. 


© See especially J. G. FRAZER, article “Taboo,” Lucyclopedia Britannica ; W.R. 
SMITH, Religion of the Semites (2d ed.), pp. 152 ff., 446 ff. 


7See KALIscH, Commentary on Exod. 23:196, and W. R. SMITH, Religion of 
the Semites (2d ed.), p. 221. 
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accepted by the prophets? Consider, for example, (1) the view held 
concerning foreign lands; (2) the exhortation to wash and become 
clean (Isa. 1:6); (3) Isaiah’s feeling concerning himself (6:5); (4) 
the treatment of graven images (Isa. 30: 22). 
§ 124. Constructive Work.— From the material furnished prepare a 
general statement upon the idea of the clean and unclean in the 
earliest period. 
$125. The Usages and Laws Concerning Clean and Unclean in the 
Middle Period, 7. ¢., as described in the laws of Deuteronomy, in the 
Deuteronomic prophecies, and in the Deuteronomic portions of the 
books of Samuel and Kings. 
1. Traces of totemism. 
Deut. 32:17; 2 Kings 22:12; Jer.36:10; cf 2 Kings 18:4 and 
Ezek. 8: 7-12. 

2. Forbidden food. 
Deut. 12:16, 23 ff.; 14: 3-21 ; 15:23. 

3. Sources of uncleanness. 

Deut. 21: 22 f.; 23:10 f.; 23:12-14; 7:25 f.; Jer. 16:18; Lam.4:14f. 

4. Cleanness necessary to participation in religious exercises. 

Wentz 415; 15) 20d. ; 2013 £5 say 52) 1001.1 

5. Prophetic attitude toward clean and unclean. 

Weer277, 23; 13227; 16:182°33°6; Lam. 4514 fif Isalg2%r, 17 

§ 126. Questions and Suggestions. 

1. Note that individuals and heads of clans still bear the names of 
animals, ¢. g., Shaphan (= Rock Badger), Achbor (= Mouse). What is 
the significance of this in view of the fact that as recently as the days 
of Hezekiah the image of a serpent was still being worshiped, and 
- that Ezekiel testifies to the existence of similar worship just prior to 
the exile ? 

2. Consider (1) the regulation concerning the eating of blood, and 
the ground on which it rests; (2) whether in this case the principle of 
taboo is not clearly found; (3) the general command concerning eat- 
ing anything “abominable:” (4) the animals which might be eaten, 
and their general characteristics; (5) the animals which might not be 
eaten, and their general characteristics ; (6) the general principles 
which seem to underlie the selection; (7) the character of a selection 
arising in this way ; (8) the fact that the number of clean quadrupeds 
is fen; (9) whether this distinction was something objective imposed 


® References in bold-face type are from the code of laws contained in Deuter- 
onomy. 
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upon the people for a purpose (if so, was this purpose (a) to train the 
people in obedience, or (4) to provide hygienic dietary laws, or (c) to 
teach important religious truth by an allegorical method, or (d) to 
separate the Israelites from other nations, or (¢) to prevent the wor- 
ship of certain animals ?); or, rather, something subjective, of gradual 
growth, and expressive of certain instinctive feelings (for example, (2) 
that of aversion, or (4) appreciation of utility or beauty, or (¢) expe- 
rience of the use of this or that kind of flesh); or whether the origin 
is to be connected with some form or other of totemism ; (10) the 
absence of any list of clean and unclean animals in the Covenant Code, 
and the significance of so fully developed a list in the Deuteronomic 
Code. 

3. Consider (1) some of the sources of uncleanness as eited, 4: 2:, 
the body of a man who has been hanged; issues of the body; graven 
images; “carcasses of detestable things ;’’ contagion ; and (2) the 
method suggested for purification. 

4. Note the necessity of cleanness on the part of one who is to 
engage in a religious exercise, and in this connection (1) the fact that 
the flesh of certain animals may be eaten alike by those who are clean 
and by those who are unclean; (2) the prohibition of the lame, the 
blind, or the blemished in sacrifice; (3) the synonymous use of the 
words “uncircumcised” and “ unclean.’’® 

5. Study the prophetic attitude toward infringement of the regu- 
lations concerning ‘‘clean and unclean,” and the punishment which 
is to follow this infringement. How far do the prophets of this period 
seem to have shared the ideas of their times on this subject? Does 
their attitude relate to the minute particulars of the system, or to the 
general question of loyalty or obedience ? 

§ 127. Constructive Work.— Compare, in general, the minuteness 
of the regulations of this period in contrast with those of the earlier 
period ; characterize these regulations as a whole ; and consider whether 
they are (1) really new usages which had their origin after the formu- 
lation of the book of the covenant, or (2) old usages, for the most 
part, which are now codified for the first time ; (3) in the former case, 
whence may they be supposed to have come? (4) in the latter case, 
to what influence are we to ascribe their codification ? 

§ 128. The Laws and Usages Concerning Clean and Unclean in Ezekiel. 

1. Traces of totemism. 

Ezek. 8:7-12. 


9 For a further study of the subject of circumcision see §§ 164 f. 
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2. Forbidden foods. 
Ezek. 4:14. 
3- Sources of uncleanness. 
Beko sta, 22224; 36: 17;.25,.29, 333371237 0302.12, 14, 16, 24; 
43:7-93 44:25. 

4. Instruction concerning clean and unclean is an important part 
of the priestly function. 
Ezek, 223265 44 323. 

5. Everything connected with religion must be clean. 
Ezek. 22: 26; 43:20-26; 44:25; 46:19-24. 

6. Methods of purification. 
Ezek. 36:25 ; 43: 18-26; 44:26f, 

§ 129. Questions and Suggestions.— Ezekiel’s intermediate position 
and the peculiar situation to which his work is addressed make the 
material of his sermons especially interesting. 

1. Consider the significance of the fact (1) that seventy elders are 
present, and that the idols (z. ¢., likenesses of reptiles and abominable 
beasts) are being worshiped ; (2) that the presiding priest was the head 
of one of the animal clans (viz., the Cony). Does this indicate that 
even in this late period animal-worship prevails ? 

2. Note Ezekiel’s contention concerning his own cleanness, and 
the formulation of his idea of uncleanness. 

3. Consider the representations made by Ezekiel of uncleanness, 
including that of the land, and note the various occasions which give 
rise to uncleanness. 

4. Observe the part which the priest is to play in giving instruc- 
tion upon the subject of cleanness and uncleanness. 

5. (1) Note that “clean” now means “holy,” “unclean”? means 
“common ;” to fail to make the proper distinction is to “profane” 
Jehovah ; and (2) consider how this later and more developed idea has 
arisen out of the earlier. (3) Observe, also, that every act connected 
with a religious observance must be ceremonially clean. (4) Consider 
the bearing on this idea of the establishment of boiling-houses. 

6. Consider the methods by which purification from uncleanness 
might be secured. 

§ 130. Constructive Work.— Formulate the new phases and details 
of the idea of ‘‘clean and unclean” which appear in Ezekiel, and dis- 
cuss the relation of all this to Ezekiel’s idea of God. 

§ 131. The Laws and Usages Concerning Clean and Unclean in the 
Later Period, that is, as described in (a) the laws of the Levitical Code, 
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(4) by the priestly prophets, and (c) in the priestly histories, ¢. g., Ezra, 
Nehemiah, Chronicles.’ 


I. 


Io. 


Il. 


Traces of totemism. 
Isa. 65: 4f.; 66:17; Lev. 19: 28. 


. Forbidden food. 


Lev. 17:10-16; 19:26; 11:1-23, 29 f., 41-47; 7:16-19; 19:7; 
7322-27; 3314-17; Gen. 9:3 1f.; Isa. 65:4 f.; Dan. 1:8. 


. Sources of uncleanness. 


Lev., chaps. 13 and 15; 20:20 f.; chap. 12; 18:19; 19: 11-13 ; Numb. 
Sto, 285 310 090.: 356793 1.3. 5.1-40 2 Chron 34) he ezra so cet = 
Neh? 13 3:0, 30 5 Josh. 22:17 5 Isa. 65014) ins Dansaroe 


. Uncleanness is contagious. 


Lev. 13:45 f.; 14:46 f.; 15: 4-12, 19-23, 26f.; 11:8, 24-28, 31-40; . 
22:4-6; 5:2f.; 7:19; 6:10f., 27-30; 19:7-16, 22; Hag. 2:10-14. 


. Methods of purification. 


Lev., chaps. 14, 15; 12: 6-8; 6:27 f.; 16:19 ; Numb., chap. 19 ; 6 : 10-21; 
35:33 £.; 8:1-21; 31 : 13-24. 


. Everything connected with religious acts must be clean. 


Lev. )200 14 6" 27): 11, 27% chap. 20> V2at2—25), zis 190-245) 4 rsd; 
6:10f.; 16:19; Numb. 6:6-9; 18:11, 15; 8:1-21; Exod. 29:36; 
2.Chron. 231: 197 3087-20) + 20)2i5 tye ies Neh mi siig 2 en isa. 
665/20. 


. Exemption from the requirement of cleanness is made in the 


case of the Passover. 
2 Chron. 30: 17-20; Numb. 9: 6-14. 


. Non-Israelitish land is unclean, and Israel’s land also is unclean. 


Josh..22 19, tezra ont ls Numba a5inggite Zech ta) tar 


. All foreigners are unclean. 


Isan35: 8 dzra o.17 Neh. 1330. 

Instruction as to clean and unclean is an important part of 
priestly functions. 

Lev. 10: 10 f.; 20: 25 f. 

Traces of ancestor-worship. 

Lev. 19 : 28, 32. 


§ 132. Questions and Suggestions. 


I. 


Observe (1) that the old totem-sacrifice still survives in the 


sacrificial eating of swine, mice, and other abominable animals; did 
they eat these because they thought that in so doing they were eating 
the flesh of the deity, and that this meant participation in the virtues 


t0 References in bold-face type are from the Levitical Code of laws. 
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of the deity, as well as in the mystic life of the tribe? (2) that the 
old customs of cutting the flesh and of tattooing exist; were these 
associated with the old idea of ancestor-worship, and was ancestor- 
worship connected with totemism ? 

2. (1) Classify according to the later usage, the various kinds of 
food forbidden ; and (2) compare closely the lists of clean and unclean 
animals given in Leviticus with that of Deuteronomy (see §§ 125, 2, 
and 126, 2); (3) note what is implied in the case of Daniel and his 
companions. 

3- Note and classify the sources of uncleanness as they are indi- 
cated in the writings of this period. 

4. Consider (1) the various cases of uncleanness (e. g., leprosy, 
plague, bodily issue, unclean food, etc.), and the fact that a person or 
object, when brought into contact with an unclean thing, itself became 
unclean. (2) What was the underlying thought of this usage, and its 
practical working? (3) In what way did a holy thing, when brought 
into contact with persons or objects, convey its holiness to them ? 

5. Arrange and classify the various ways adopted in this period for 
securing purification from uncleanness, and compare them in general 
with the methods of the middle period. 

6. Consider now the extreme emphasis laid upon ceremonial clean- 
ness: (1) the injunctions to this end; (2) the historical facts cited ; (3) 
the practical working out of these commands; (4) the rigidity of the 
ceremonial as now maintained, in comparison with that of earlier days 
and other peoples; (5) the explanation of the origin of this rigid cere- 
monial, viz., the desire to secure the favor of God and the fulfilment of 
the prophetic promises (which, for the most part, still remained unful- 
filled) by bringing the individual Israelite into such a state of piety 
and obedience as would literally compel God to fulfil his promises ; 
(6) the relation to all this ceremonial of the highly spiritual element 
found in the Psalter, which was largely the product of this period ; (7) 
the conception of God which was implied in this ceremonial, which, 
indeed, permeated the ceremonial. 

7. Consider (1) the exemption from ceremonial cleanness made in 
the case of the Passover feast, and (2) the explanation of it; (3) the 
historical case cited in 2 Chron. 30: 17-20. 

8. Observe that (1) the idea of the uncleanness of non-Israelitish 
land still prevails; and also that (2) the land of Israel itself has 
become unclean; but (3) for what reason ? 

g. Note that the spirit of exclusivism has become so strong that 
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all foreigners are regarded as unclean. Consider the part played by 
this idea in the conflict which later arose between Judaism and Hel- 
lenism. 

to. Observe (1) that it is now a most important function of the 
priest to give instruction concerning the clean and unclean, and con- 
sider (2) how difficult it must have been to educate all the people in 
this regard, in view of the great multitude of details involved; and 
(3) the general effect upon the priesthood of such an occupation of 
their time and attention. 

11. Is there still a survival of the old tendency toward ancestor- 
worship in (1) the custom of cutting themselves for the dead, which is 
prohibited, and in (2) the special command to revere the old men ? 

§ 133. Constructive Work.— Prepare a statement which will show 
the new points which characterize the later period in the development 
of the idea of the clean and unclean. 


§ 134. Literature to be Consulted. 


HENRY HAYMAN, articles “ Unclean Meats” and “ Uncleanness,” SMITH’s Dic- 
tionary of the Bible (ist ed. 1863, 2d ed. 1893); EWALD, Antiquities of Israel (3d ed. 
1866, transl. 1876), pp. 144-60; SCHULTZ, Old Testament Theology (Ist ed. 1869, 
transl. 1892), Vol. II, pp. 65-78; J. F. MCLENNAN, Fortnightly Review, 1869 f.; 
KuENEN, Religion of Israel (1869 f., transl. 1874 f.), Vol. II, pp. 94-7; KALIscH, 
Commentary on Leviticus, Part II (1871), pp. 1-163; OEHLER, Old Testament Theology 
(1st ed. 1873, 3d ed. 1891, transl. 1883), §$ 142f£.; E. B. TyLor, Primitive Culture 
(1871, 2d ed. 1873), see Zudex, s.v. “Totem Ancestors;” IDEM, Zarly History of 
Mankind (3d ed. 1878), pp. 284 f.; SPENCER, Principles of Sociology (1879), Vol. I, 
p- 367; W. RoBERTSON SMITH, “Animal Worship and Animal Tribes among the 
Arabs and in the Old Testament,” Journal of Philology, Vol. IX (1880), pp. 75 f£.5 
IbEM, Old Testament in the Jewish Church (1st ed. 1881, 2d ed. 1892), p. 366; IDEM, 
Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia (1885), chap. vii; SCHURER, A History of the 
Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ (1885, transl. 1890), see Zudex, s. v. “Clean 
and Unclean;”’’ JosEPH JAcops, ‘‘ Are there Totem-Clans in the Old Testament ?” 
Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, Vol. VIII (1885), pp. 39-41; ANDREW 
LANG, Custom and Myth (2d ed. 1885), pp. 260 ff.; PIEPENBRING, Zhe Theology of the 
Old Testament (1886, transl. 1893), pp. 73-9; ANDREW LANG, Myth, Ritual and 
Religion (1st ed. 1887, 2d ed. 1899), see /udex, s. v. “Tabu,” “ Totem,” etc.; SAYCE, 
Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion as Illustrated by the Religion of the 
Ancient Babylonians (Hibbert Lectures, 1887), see Zudex, s. v. “Clean and Unclean,” 
“Totemism;” BENNETT, Déseases of the Bible (ist ed. 1887, 3d ed. 1896); J. G. 
FRAZER, Totemism (with numerous references to literature; 1887); IDEM, articles 
“Taboo” and “ Totemism,” Lzcyclopedia Britannica (1887); W. R. SmiTH, article 
“Sacrifice,” 22d. (1887), Vol. XXI, p. 135; IDEM, Religion of the Semites (1st ed. 
1889, 2d ed. 1894), additional notes A, B, C, and I; J. G. Frazer, Golden 
Bough (1890), see Judex, s. v. “Taboo,” “Totem,” etc; F. W. Davies, “Bible 
Leprosy,” Old and New Testament Student, Vol. XI (1890), pp. 142-25; 
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MCCLINTOCK AND STRONG’s Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological and Ecclesias- 
tical Literature, articles on “Unclean” and “Uncleanness” (1891); J. LuBBock, 
Origin of Civilization (1892), p. 260; MONTEFIORE, Religion of the Ancient Hebrews 
(Hibbert Lectures, 1892), pp. 473 ff; MENzIEs, History of Religion (1895), pp. 
55, 71, 131, 275; DRIVER, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Deuteronomy 
(1895), pp. 70, 164, 291 f.; J. F. MCLENNAN, Studies in Ancient History (1896), 
PP- 492-569; FARNELL, The Cults of the Greek States, Vol. I (1896) pp. 88-101; 
WIEDEMANN, Keligion of the Ancient Egyptians (1897), see Zudex, s. v. “Animals,” 
etc.; J. HASTINGS, article “Clean,” Hastines’ Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. I (1898); 
Morris JASTROW, JR., Religion of Babylonia and Assyria (1898), pp. 397 f£., 662 £.; 
J. G. FRAZER, “ The Origin of Totemism,” Fortnightly Review, April and May, 1899; 
Bunce, Egyptian Magic (1899), pp. 232 ff.; PauL Haupt, “Medical and Hygienic 
Features of the Bible,” Zhe Jndependent, New York, July 13, 1899, pp. 1906 f.; G. A. 
SIMCOXx, article “Clean and Unclean,” Excyclopedia Biblica (1899); F.J. SCHAMBERG, 
“The Nature of the Leprosy of the Bible,” Bzb/ical World, Vol. XIII (1899), pp. 
162-9; PauL Haupt, “ Babylonian Elements in the Levitic Ritual,” Journal of Bib- 
lical Literature, Vol. X1X (1901), p. 60, and note 113; McCurpy, article “ Animal- 
Worship,” Jewesh Encyclopedia (1901); ANDREW LANG, Magic and Religion (1901), 
pp. 257-69; R. G. Murison, “ Totemism in the Old Testament,” Azblical World, Vol. 
XVIII (1901), pp. 176-84; E. CLopp, Myths and Dreams, pp. 99 f. 

SPENCER, De legibus Hebracorum ritualibus (1727); HEBENSTREIT, De cura sanit. 
publ. (1783), Vol. Il, pp. 15 f.; BEYER, De haemorrh. ex lege Mosis impuris (1792); 
BLEEK, “ Beitrage zu den Forschungen iiber den Pentateuch,” Zheologische Studien 
und Kritiken, 1831, pp. 498 f.; BAHR, Symbolik des mosaischen Kultus (1839), Vol. II, 
pp. 159 ff., 462 ff.; SOMMER, Biblische Abhandlungen (1846), pp. 183-367; SAALSCHUTZ, 
Das mosaische Recht mit Beriicksichtigung des spitern jiidischen (ist ed. 1846, 1848; 
2d ed. 1853), chaps. 22-32 ; Kurtz, “Ueber die symbolische Dignitat des in Num. 19 
zur Tilgung der Todesunreinigkeit verordneten Ritus,” Zheologische Studien und 
Kritiken, 1846, pp. 629 ff., DANIELSSEN ET BoECK, TZraité de la Spedalskhed [Nor- 
wegian =leprosy] ou Llephantiasis des Grecs (transl. from the Norwegian, 1847); 
CHWOLSOHN, Die Ssabier und der Ssabismus (1856), Vol. 1, pp. 146 ff.; C. WoLFr, 
“Die Lepra Arabum,” in VIRCHOW’s Archiv fiir path. Anatomie und Physiologie, 
Vol. XXVI (1861); S. FINALY, “Ueber die wahre Bedeutung des Aussatzes in der 
Bibel,” Archiv fiir Dermatologie und Syphilidologie (1870); SCHENKEL, article 
“Reinigkeit,’” SCHENKEL’s Bzbel-Lexikon, Vol. V (1875); KOHLER, Lehrbuch der 
biblischen Geschichte, Vol. 1 (1875), pp. 409-19; L. KOTELMANN, Die Geburtshilfe bet 
den alten Hebriern (1876); BAuUDISSIN, Studien zur semitischen Religionsgeschichte, 
Vol. II (1878), pp. 100 ff.; FRANZ DELITzscuH, “Die Aussatztora des Leviticus,” 
Zeitschrift fiir kirchliche Wissenschaft und kirchliches Leben, Vol. 1 (1880), pp. 3-10; 
E. KOnic, article “Reinigungen,” Realencyhlopidie fiir protestantische Theologie und 
Kirche (2d ed. 1883); KAMPHAUSEN, article “Reinigkeit und Reinigungen,” 
RiEHM’s Handworterbuch des biblischen Alterthums (1884); FRANZ DELITZSCH, 
article “‘ Reinigungsopfer,” zd7d.; NOLDEKE, “Robertson Smith’s Kinship and Marriage 
in Early Arabia,” Zedtschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, Vol. XL 
(1886), pp. 157-69; STADE, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, Vol. I (1887), pp. 481 ff.; 
WELLHAUSEN, Reste arabischen Heidentums (= Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, 111, Ist 
ed. 1887, 2d ed. 1897), pp. 52, 106, 156, 176 ff.; M. SANDRECZKY, “Studien tiber 
Lepra,” Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palistina-Vereins, Vol. XVII (1895), pp. 34-40 
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(from the English in Ze Lance¢, London, August 31, 1889); RIEHM, A/ftestamentliche 
Theologie (1889), pp. 124 ff.; SCHWALLY, Das Leben nach dem Tode (1892), see Index, 
s.v. “Taboo” and “ Unrein;” BAENTSCH, Das Bundesbuch (1892), pp. 105 f.; G. N. 
Muncu, Die Zara‘ath der hebriischen Bibel. Einleitung in der Geschichte des Aussatz, 
in Dermatologische Studien, by G. UNNA (1893); SMEND, Lehrbuch der alttestamentlichen 
Religionsgeschichte (1st ed. 1893, 2d. ed. 1899), see Judex, s. v. “ Reinheit,” “ Tabu,” 
“Totemismus ;” H. ScHURTZ, Die Speiseverbote (1893); A. EINSLER, “ Beobachtungen 
iiber d. Aussatz im heiligen Lande,” Zeztschrift des Deutschen Palastina-Vereins, Vol. 
XVI (1893), Heft 4; Nowack, Lehrbuch der hebriiischen Archéologie (1894), Vol. I, 
pp. 116 ff.; II, pp. 275-99; BENZINGER, Hebraische Archdologie (1894), pp. 152, 297, 
478-89; DILLMANN, Handbuch der alttestamentlichen Theologie (1895), see Index, s. Vv. 
* Reinheit,” “Unrein,” etc.; ZINSSER, “‘ Bemerkungen iiber den jetzigen Stand der 
Lepraforschungen,” Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palistina-Vereins, Vol. XVIII (1895), 
pp. 41-4; A. WIENER, Die jiidischen Speisegesetze (1895); A. SACK, Was ist die Zaraath 
der hebraischen Bibel? (VIRCHOW’S Archiv fiir path. Anatomie und Physiologie, Band 
144, Supplementheft, 1896); STADE, Theologische Litteratur-Zeitung, 1896, No. I, col. 
10; BERTHOLET, Die Stellung der Israeliten und der Juden zu den Fremden (1896), 
see Index, s. v. “ Reinheit,” ‘“ Reinigung;” MARTI, Geschichte der israelitischen 
Religion (1897), pp. 24 f., 30, 42, 104, 193, 221 f.; FREY, Zod, Seelenglaube und 
Seelenkult im alten Israel (1898), pp. 173-87; N. Coun, Die Vorschrift betreffs 
die Zar‘ath nach dem Kitab al Kafi (1898); D. H. MULLER, Siéidarabische Altertiimer im 
Runsthistorischen Museum zu Wien (1899); J. PIKLER AND F. SoMLO, Der Ursprung 
des Totemismus (1899); J. C. MATTHES, ‘De begrippen rein en onrein in het Oude 
Testament,” Theologisch Tijdschrift, Vol. XX XIII (1899), pp. 293-318; J. HALEvVy, 
Revue sémitigue, Vol. VII (1899), pp. 267 ff.; GRUNEISEN, Ahnenkultus und Urre- 
ligion Israels (1900); EBSTEIN, Die Medizin im Alten Testament (1901). 

See also the treatises in the Mishnah entitled Viddah, Parah, Tehoroth, Zabbim, 
Celim, Miscath Arlah; and the commentaries on Lev., chaps. 11-15, especially those 
of DILLMANN (1880), BAENTSCH (1900), BERTHOLET (1900), and DRIVER AND 
WHITE (Polychrome Bible, 1898). 


§ 135. Supplementary Topics. 

1. Consider the following references to clean and unclean in the 
Psalter 2.73 hIy:43 9.19.19. 22.3 5s 20% TOG. Bhat F820 Sato sRs 
and summarize their teachings. 

2. Examine the following references in the books of Job and 
Proverbs: Job 1134; 3376; 17°90; Te'td t.. 25°4> 9220-054 27: 
36:14; Prov.14:4; 16:2; 20:9; andalso Eccl. 9:2; and summarize 
their teachings. 

3. Study the allusions to clean and unclean in the books of the 
Maccabees and formulate a statement covering them: 1 Macc. 1:37, 
46 ff. $4,02°L; 2372: 2°59) 4:38, 45 t..40 fag hs eag a Mie 
LO, 335:30.3025 8, 10,80 p35 025 A at been Ooo. ok sa noe 
Pet thy 10% Ssh Pa eens Fee 4G Se 2 ad Ae. 

4. What, in general, is the attitude of New Testament writers 
toward the idea of clean and unclean as gathered from a study 
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of the principal allusions: Matt. 8:2 ii 220M, OF NI 5 pias 4s; 
23 025-27 eden, Be 237120 f.;) 40-44 3 °32T1, 304 52 2;'8; Tobe Oy 
7225 - Luke 4:275 5:12 ff; 6:18; 7:22; 8:293 4:33, 36; 
O42; 322224; 30,.41;, 17:74, 17; John 15335. (Actsi5s165 87: 
Pans 2S ete Olas ROM. 124) GY Io 3t Tata pod -Cor, Hen As 
a Oe ey tas ey. Gal.s.:1o 5 Eph. a: 19; $33,058,263 
Col. 3:5; 1 Thess. 2:3; 4:7; Heb.9:13; James 4:8; 2 Pet. 2:10; 
rfohu 1:7, 9° 

5. Make a study of the Hebrew words for “clean,” viz., Wp, 
“70 » 12, WT, and “unclean,” viz., N20 ; ef masin, VRw, yipw, 
etc.; trace their usage in the cognate languages (especially Assyrian 
and Arabic), and endeavor to determine their primary meaning and 
their exact significance in Hebrew literature. 

See especially BAUDISSIN, Studien zur semttischen Religionsgeschichte, Heft II, 
pp. 1-40; G. A. Simcox, article “Clean and Unclean,” Encyclopedia Biblicay Z1M- 
MERN, Bettrage zur Assyriologie, Vol. I, p. 105; WHITEHOUSE, Thinker, 1892, p. 523 
and the various lexicons. 

6. Compare the similarities between the usages connected with 
clean and unclean and those connected with the ban=D"N. How 
may these be most satisfactorily explained ? =n 

See § 146, and cf. W. H. BENNETT, article “ Ban,” Eucyclopedia Biblica. 


7. Study the phenomena similar to the Hebrew “clean and unclean” 
found in other Semitic nations, e. g., the prohibition among the Syrians 
against eating swine; the putting off of ordinary everyday garments 
while engaged in sacred acts at Mecca and other ancient Arabic sanc- 
tuaries; the Arabian custom and method of removing the impurity of 
widowhood; the impurity of menstruation, which is recognized by all 
Semites; and the many parallels found in Egyptian customs and wor- 
ship. What is the common basis of all these customs ? 

See especially W. R. SMITH, Religion of the Semites, 2d ed., pp. 441-56; W. Max 
MULLER, article “Egypt,” §19, Encyclopedia Biblica; FRAZER, articles “ Taboo” 
and “Totemism,” Excyclopedia Britannica. 

8. Consider the possible bases of classification of the clean and 
unclean animals, birds, fish, etc. Is the hygienic motive satisfactory ? 
Is the idea that certain things are prohibited because of an instinctive 
feeling of abhorrence for them applicable to all cases? Does the pro- 
hibition of certain things have any connection with their sacrificial or 
non-sacrificial character? Can certain cases be explained as due to a 
belief that the animals in question were inhabited by demons? Can 
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any clearly marked line of demarcation be drawn between clean and 
unclean beasts, etc.? Is a combination of motives probable ? 

See especially DRIVER, Deuteronomy, p. 164; W. R. SMITH, Old Testament in the 
Jewish Church, pp. 365 f. and note; G. A. Srmcox, article “Clean and Unclean,” 
Encyclopedia Biblica; Nowack, Lehrbuch der hebratschen Archaologie, Vol. I, pp. 
116-19. 

g. Study the idea of “holiness” carefully in the light of the teach- 
ing concerning “clean and unclean.” Was it thought of originally 
as a relation sustained to the deity, or as an inherent quality? What 
is the history of the conception from this point of view ? 

ro. Consider the close relationship of the idea of “clean and 
unclean” to the idea of God, and the mutual influence of the two 
ideas. Note that in the earliest times everything thought to be asso- 
ciated with the deity was regarded as unclean, and that in the later 
period the exalted idea of God’s holiness was expressed concretely by 
a wide extension of the circle of “uncleanness.” Trace the parallel 
development of these two conceptions through the course of Israel’s 


history. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE LAWS AND .USAGES CONCERNING PRAYER AND RELATED FORMS OF 
WORSHIP, CONSIDERED COMPARATIVELY. 


§ 136. With prayer, offered at times to secure deliverance from 
trouble or danger, at other times to obtain the presence of the deity 
and his guidance, there may be associated, for purposes of classifica- 
tion, (1) the vow, which was a promise made to the deity in case of the 
granting of a request; (2) blessings and curses, which were prayers for 
good or evil to one’s friends or enemies; (3) the ban or sentence to 
destruction, which was a formal curse or anathema; (4) the oath, 
which was an invocation of the deity, or a solemn statement in the 
name of the deity. The following may also be regarded as indirectly 
connected with prayer, viz.: (5) fasting, a means of making impression 
upon the deity, and thus securing favor; (6) consultation through 
oracles, Urim and Thummim, the ephod, and the lot, which were 
various means of ascertaining the divine will; (7) practice in connec- 
tion with sorcery, or witchcraft, or magic, or divination, all of which 
was, likewise, effort to communicate with the spirit or deity and to 
secure knowledge of the divine will; (8) mourning customs, many of 
which had their origin in the superstition that the departed spirit had 
power for evil or good over those who were living, a power to be pro- 
pitiated or averted by certain acts ; (9) circumcision, which was an act 
of dedication to the deity. 

It might be said that every act of worship was really prayer; that 
is, approach to the deity. Sacrifice, for example, was acted prayer. 

§ 137. Prayer. 

1. The early period: readings, questions, and suggestions." 

(a) Divine mercy and aid are sought through prayer. 

Gen. 18 : 22-333) 19: 18-22; 20:7,17(E); 25:21; 30:6, 17(E), 22; 
32:9-12; 35:3(E); Exod. 3:7,9; 5:22 Loe Opa ZO it. G2 On tte 
10:17 ff.; 14:10, 15(E); 15:25; 17:4, 8-15(E); 32:11-14; 32: 30-32 
(E); Numb. 11:1-3 (E), 10-15, 18; 12:13(E); 14:13-19(E); 21:7 
(E); 23:10(E); Josh. 7: 6-9; 10:12-14; 24:7(E); Judg. 1o:10, 14 f.; 
15:18; 16:28; 1 Sam. 7:8 f.; 15:11; 2 Sam. 15:31; 24:10, 17; 2 Kings 
4:33; 6:17-20; 19:1, 4, 14-20. 


2 All the references to the Hexateuch are from J, except those followed by (E). 
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Study different typical cases of prayer for mercy and aid, and con- 
sider (1) the persons who are represented as praying; (2) the nature 
of the petitions offered, ¢. g., requests for healing, for children, for 
relief from frogs, hail, etc., for rescue from Pharaoh, for deliverance 
of Israel from immediate destruction after sin has been committed ; 
(3) the character of the prayers—simple, informal, naive; (4) the 
basis on which request is made; (5) the elements of prayer which 
seem to be lacking in these cases; (6) the indications of a primitive 
stage of religious development; (7) the typical and fundamental ele- 
ments of prayer which are involved. 


(4) Divine presence and guidance are sought through prayer. 


Gen. 24:12-14; Exod. 33:7-11(E); 34:9; Numb. 10:35 f.; 1 Sam. 
8:6, 18, 21; 12:17 f.; 2 Sam. 7: 18-29; 1 Kings 3:6-9; 18:24-40; 
2 Kings 19: 2-7, I5-I9. 


Study, from the same points of view, another class of prayers, in 
which request is made for the presence of the divine spirit and for its 
guidance. 

2. The middle period: readings, questions, and suggestions.’ 


Deut. 9:18—20, 25-29; 10:10; 26:15; 2 Kings 22:19; Jer. 3:21; 
10: 23-253 14: 7-9, 19-22; 15: 15-18; 18: 19-23; 20:12; 42:1-6; 
Judg. 3:9,15; 4:3; 6:6; 2 Kings 20:3; 1 Kings 8: 22-61. 


Consider (1) the circumstances attending Moses’ prayers for the 
people, his fear of Jehovah, the ground of intercession, the element of 
confession, the naive appeal to the estimate which strangers may make 
of Jehovah’s ability, or of his purpose; (2) the reasons given by the 
prophetess Huldah for Jehovah’s favorable answer to Josiah, viz., 
humility, supplication ; (3) the spirit of dependence seen in Jeremiah’s 
prayer (10: 23-25), and its request; (4) Jeremiah’s confession and 
passionate appeal (14: 7-9, 19-22); (5) Jeremiah’s personal complaints 
(15:15-18; 18:19-23; 20:12); (6) the request of the people that Jere- 
miah would pray for them, and his consent (Jer. 42:1-6); (7) the 
crying of Israel to Jehovah in their distress; (8) the basis of Heze- 
kiah’s appeal for preservation from death (2 Kings 20: 3); (9) Solomon’s 
prayer (1 Kings 8: 20-53) at the dedication of the temple (as expanded 
and presented by the Deuteronomic editor)—its form, its contents, its 
spirit, its presuppositions. 


2 References in bold-face type are from the code of laws contained in Deuter- 
onomy. 
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3. The later period: readings, questions, and suggestions.3 
Gen. 17:18; Exod. 2:23 f.; 6:5; Numb. 16: 20-24 ; Judg. 20:18, 
23; 21:2f.; Ezra 8:21 ff.; 9:5—10:1; Neh. Wd=Lis 204s As Ad, 
4:9; 5:19; 6:9, 14; 9:5-38; 13:14, 22, 30; Isa. 63: 7—64:12. 

Consider (1) that an ejaculation (Gen. 17: 18), the cry under 
oppression, is really prayer ; (2) the form and thought of the prayer 
ascribed to the congregation (Numb. 16 : 20-24) ; (3) the various prayers 
recorded in Ezra and Nehemiah, noting the form, the content, the 
spirit, the entirely different tone as compared with those of preceding 
periods; (4) the exact particulars in which this difference of tone 
consists. 

§ 138. Constructive Work.— Prepare a brief statement, covering (1) 
the general content of scriptural prayers ; (2) the peculiarities of form; 
(3) the essential elements which make up such prayers; (4) any differ- 
ences which appear as characterizing the prayers of different periods ; 
(5) the place of prayer in worship; (6) the usage of prayer (a) in the 
Psalms,‘ (4) in the wisdom literature,’ (c) in the apocryphal books,’ (2) 
in the New Testament,’ (¢) among Assyro-Babylonians, Egyptians, etc. 

§ 139. Literature to be Consulted. 

ALFRED Barry, article “ Prayer,” SMITH’s Dictionary of the Bible (1st ed. 1863, 
2d ed. 1893); EWALD, Antiquities of Israel (3d ed. 1866, transl. 1876), see Index, s.v. 
“Prayer,” etc.; SCHULTZ, Old Testament Theology (1st ed. 1869, 5th ed. 1896, transl. 
1892), Vol. I, pp. 371 f., H. Fox Ta.zot, “A Prayer and a Vision,” Tyansac- 
tions of the Society of Biblical Archeology, Vol. 1 (1872), pp. 346 ff., and Records of the 
Past, Vol. VII (1876), pp. 65 ff.; E. B. TyLor, Primitive Culture (1874), see Index, 
s.v. “ Prayer,” “Oracles ;”” H. Fox TaLsot, “Assyrian Sacred Poetry,” Records of the 
Past, Vol. III (1874), pp. 131-8; A. H. Sayce, “Fragment of an Assyrian Prayer after 
a Bad Dream,” Records of the Past, Vol. IX (1877), pp. 149-52; B. T. A. EVETTs, 
“An Assyrian Religious Text,” Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, Vol. 
X (1888), pp. 478 £.; D. G. Lyon, “Assyrian and Babylonian Royal Prayers,” Pro- 
ceedings of the American Oriental Society, 1888, Pp. xcili, xciv; S. A. STRonc, “A 
Prayer of Assurbanipal,” Records of the Past, new series, Vol. VI (1892), pp. 102-6; 
MONTEFIORE, Religion of the Ancient Hebrews (1892), pp. 505 f.; J. A. Cra, 
“Prayer of the Assyrian King Ashurbanipal,” Hebraica, Vol. X (1893), PP- 75-87; 
MENZIES, History of Religion (1895), see Index, s. v. “ Prayer;” J. L. NEvius, Demon 
Possession and Allied Themes (1895), see Index, s.v. “ Prayer,” etc.; JASTROW, Religion 


3 All the references to the Hexateuch are from the P document. 

4 SCE Nene. bss. 55) 12551 5. 553 00; 

53See, ¢. g., Job 22:27; 33:26; 41:3; 42:8, 10; Prov. 15:8; 28:9. 

6 See, ¢. g., 1 Macc. 3:44-543 4:10, 30-34, 38-40; 5: 31-34; 2 Macc. 135 f.,.9: 
23-30; 13: 10-12; 14: 33-36; 15: 21-24; Ecclus. 18:23; chap. 51. 

7 Matt. 6:9 ff; 17:21; 21:13, 22; 23:14; John, chap. 17. 

8See literature cited in § 139. 
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of Babylonia and Assyria (1898), see Index, s. v. “ Prayers,” etc.; T. K. CHEYNE, 
Jewish Religious Life after the Exile (1898), p. 251; DUFF, Old Testament Theology, 
Vol. II (1900), see Zxdex, s. v. “ Prayer, etc.;”” Day, The Social Life of the Hebrews 


(1901), pp. 215 f. 

Gass, article “Gebet,” SCHENKEL’s Bzde/-Lexikon, Vol. II (1869); STADE, 
Geschichte des Volkes Israel, Vol. 1 (1887), pp. 487 ff.; RrEHM’s Handworterbuch des 
biblischen Alterthums (2d ed. 1893 f.), Vol. I, pp. 484 ff.; J. A. KNUDTZON, Assyrische 
Gebete an den Sonnengott fiir Staat und kinigliches Haus aus der Zeit Asarhaddons 
und Assurbanifals, 2 vols. (1893); SMEND, Lehrbuch der alttestamentlichen Religions- 
geschichte (1st ed. 1893, 2d ed. 1899), see Zudex, s. v. “ Gebet ;” BENZINGER, Hebra- 
ische Archdologie (1894), pp. 462 ff.,; Nowack, Lehrbuch der hebriaischen Archdaologie, 
Vol. II (1894), pp. 259 ff.; DILLMANN, Handbuch der alttestamentlichen Theologie 
(1895), pp. 184, 481; MARTI, Geschichte der tsraelitischen Religion (1897), see [ndex, 
s.v. “ Gebet,” etc.; F. BUHL, article ‘‘ Gebet im Alten Testament,” Realencyhlopadie 
fiir prot. Theologie und Kirche, Vol. V1 (1899). 


§ 140. The Vow. 
1. The early period: readings, questions, and suggestions. 
Gen. 14:21 ff.; 28:20 ff. (E); 31:13(E); Judg. 11: 29 ff., 39; 13:4E£, 
W,t4; foams Ttil, 28; 2 cam. 15:7 1.; NGuip, 21.254 (J); Isa. 
FOr 28 
Examine the narratives which record the vows of Abraham, Jacob, 
Jephthah, the Nazirite, Hannah, Absalom, Israel in connection with 
Arad, as typical cases of vows, and note in each case (1) the implica- 
tion of dependence upon and recognition of the power of the deity; 
(2) the motive actuating the individual to make the vow; (3) the form 
of expression employed. 
2. The middle period: readings, questions, and suggestions. 
Deut. 12:6, 11, 17, 26; 23:18, 22 f.; Nah. 1:15; Jer. 44:25. 


Examine the references to vows and note (1) the characteristics of 
each case presented ; (2) the close association of the vow with the free- 
will offering ; (3) the prohibition of the use of the harlot’s hire; (4) 
the obligation to pay a vow once made; (5) the making of a vow, 
wholly voluntary ; (6) the prophetic point of view. 

3. The late period: readings, questions, and suggestions.? 

Numb. 6:1-21; 15:3,8; 29:39; 30:1-16; Mal. 1:14; Jon. 1:16; 
2:9; Lev. 7:16; 27:2, 8; 22:18, 21, 23; 23: 38. 


Examine the references cited and note (1) the special cases cited ; 
(2) the increase in complexity of arrangement ; (3) the details of the 
law of the Nazirite; (4) the circumstances under which the vow of a 


° References in bold-face type are from the P document. 
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woman is obligatory or otherwise; (5) the distinction made between 
the vow and the free-will offering. 

§ 141. Constructive Work.— Prepare a statement on the vow, which 
will take up (1) the religious and psychological basis of the usage ; (2) 
the various kinds of motives which are seen to have exerted influence ; 
(3) the words employed and their significance; (4) the relationship of 
the vow to the free-will offering ; (5) the relation to the oath; (6) the 
modifications in usage which come in later times; (7) the difference 
in principle between vows of devotion and vows of abstinence; (8) the 
place of the Nazirite order” in Old Testament history ; (9) the making 
of vows among other ancient peoples ;* (10) the attitude of the 
prophets ; (11) the representations in the Psalms ;* (12) the representa- 
tions in wisdom literature ;** (13) the representations in apocryphal 
literature ; (14) the representations in the New Testament ;*§ (15) the 
relation to prayer and sacrifice. 

§ 142. Literature to be Consulted. 

H. W. PHILLoTT, article “ Vows,” SMITH’s Dictionary of the Bible; SCHULTZ, 
op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 191 f., 371 £.; W. R. SmiTH, articles “Nazarite” and “Vow,” 
Encyclopedia Britannica (1875); IpEM, Rel. of Sem., see Index, s. v. “ Vows,” “Naza- 
rite,” etc.; MENZIES, of. cit. p. 74; G. F. Moore, Judges (“International Criti- 
cal Commentary,” 1895), pp. 232, 279, 380 ff.; DRIVER, The Books of Joel and 
Amos (Camb. Bible, 1897), pp. 152 f.; CHEYNE, of. cit., pp. 189, 254; G. B. GRay, 
“The Nazirite,” Journal of Theological Studies, Vol. I (1900), pp. 201 ff.; D. EATON, 
article “ Nazirite,” Hastines’ Dictionary, Vol. III. 

VILMAR, “Die symbolische Bedeutung des Nazirdergeliibdes,” TZheologische 
Studien und Kritiken, 1864, pp. 438 f£.; SCHRADER, article “Geliibde,” SCHENKEL’sS 
Bibel-Lexikon; DILLMANN, article “Nasirder,” zéid.; ORHLER AND ORELLI, article 
“Nasiraat,” Realencyhlopadie (2d ed.); GRILL, “ Ueber Bedeutung und Ursprung des 
Nasirdergeliibdes,” Jahrbiicher fiir prot. Theologie, 1880, pp. 645 ff.; MaysBaum, Die 
Entwickelung des israelitischen Prophetenthums (1883) pp. 147-53; RiEHM, Hand- 
worterbuch, articles “Geliibde” and “Nasirder;” GOLDZIHER, Muhammedanische 
Studien, Vol. I (1888), pp. 23 f; SMEND, of. cit., see Index, s. v. “ Geliibde ;” 
NowaAck, of. cit., Vol. II, pp. 263 ff.; BENZINGER, of. cut., see Index, s. v. “ Bann,” 
“Geliibde,” etc.; DILLMANN, of. cit., p. 141; MARTI, op. ctt., pp. 87, 107; BUHL, 
article “‘ Geliibde im Alten Testament,” Realencyhlopidie, 3d ed., Vol. VI. 


*°See article “ Nazirite” in HasTiNGs’ Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. Il. 

™See article “Vow,” Eucyc. Brit.; WELLHAUSEN, Shizzen und Vorarbeiten, Vol. 
III, p. 117; JASTROW, of. cit., pp. 668 f. 

taSee, ¢, &., Pss. 22:25; 50:14;, 56:12; 61:5,8; 65:13 66:13; Po aire 
T1614, 185, 13252), 

*3See, ¢. g., Eccl. 5:4 f.; Job 22:27; Prov..7:14; 20:25; 31: 2. 

4 See, ¢. g., 2 Macc. 3:35; 9:13 ff.; Ecclus. 18:22. 

See, ¢. £., Acts 182183. 21234. 
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§ 143. Blessings and Cursings. 

1. The early period: readings, questions, and suggestions.” 

Gen. 3:14, 17; 4211; 9125 £3 12235 27527-20095 (E), 39 (3%); 
48:15 £.4.49% 1-27 7 Exod, 12-327 21 217(E)\" 23-21 (E), 25-31 (E); 
Numb. 22:6; 24:9; 1 Sam. 2:20; 14:24, 28;17:43; 2 Sami. 3: 201s: 
19: 39; Deut. 33:1-29 (E); Judg. 9:57; 21:18. 

Study and classify the material on blessings and cursings as fol- 
lows: (1) words used in blessing and cursing; (2) forms of expres- 
sion used, ¢. g., Judg. 21:18; 1 Sam. 2:20; Deut., chap. 333 (3) 
important cases of blessings or cursings, ¢. g., (a) Jacob’s last words 
(Gen., chap. 49), (2) Moses’ last words (Deut., chap. 33), (¢) David’s curse 
on Joab (2 Sam. 3:28, 29); (4) the peculiar lack of the moral element 
in the case of Esau (Gen. 27:35); (5) the cursing of a hostile nation, 
e. g., by Balak (Numb. 22: 6), by Goliath (1 Sam. 17: 43); (6) the con- 
nection with the oath; (7) the blessing and curse pronounced in 
connection with the Covenant Code (Exod. 23:21, 25-31). 

2. The middle period: readings, questions, and suggestions.” 

Gen. 49:25f., 28; Deut. 11: 26-30; 27:11-26; 28: 1-68; 29: 19-21; 
30:1, 7,19; Josh. 8:34; Jer. 29:18; Ezek. 34:26; 1 Kings 8:14 f., 
55f.; cf. Ps. 68:1-3. 

Make a similar classification of the material coming from the 
middle period, noting as cases of special interest (1) the arrangement 
for blessings and curses to be announced from Mounts Gerizim and 
Ebal (Deut. 27:11-26); (2) Joshua’s reading of the blessings and the 
curses (Josh. 8:34); (3) the old royal form of blessing (1 Kings 8:14 f., 
55 f.); (4) a form of national blessing (cf Ps. 68:1-3); (5) prophetic 
use of curse (Jer. 29:18) and blessing (Ezek. 34:26); (6) the blessings 
and curses announced in connection with the Deuteronomic Code 
(Deut. 28 : 3-14, 15-68). 

3. The late period: readings, questions, and suggestions.” 

Gen. 28:3 f.; Lev. 9:22; 25:21; chap.26; Numb. 5:12~-31; 6:22-26; 
Neh. 1032093 1332; 2:Chron. 94:24 > Isa. 2067) Zechas) sin alleen 
Bug? PSS kOOy FOV 20s 2 WanOiat Le 

Classify likewise the material of the late period, noting as cases of 


16 All references to the Hexateuch are from J, except those followed by (E). 
17 This reference is from the Covenant Code. 


18 References in bold-face type are from the code of laws contained in Deuter- 
onomy. 


19 References in bold-face type are from the priestly code of laws. 
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special interest (1) Isaac’s blessing of Jacob (P) (Gen. 28:3 f.); (2) the 
priestly form of blessing (Numb. 6: 22-26); (3) the forms of doxology 
used in later worship (cf Pss. 134; 150); (4) the blessings and curses 
announced in connection with the Levitical Code (Lev. 26:3-12, 
16-45); (5) the thought even in later times that “it was worth while to 
curse a bad man” (cf. Ps. 109); but (6) the feeling also that only the 


good might be blessed (cf Ps. 37:26), and that causeless curses were 
of no avail (¢f Prov. 26: 2). 


$144. Constructive Work.— Prepare a statement on blessings and 
cursings, including the following points: (1) the words translated 
blessing and curse; (2) the forms of expression used; (3) stereotyped 
formulas of benediction ; (4) the religious idea or superstition under- 
lying the usage—was it really a “spell, pronounced by a holy per- 
son’’? (5) how was this usage related to magic and sorcery (cf. the 
curse-producing water)? (6) the more important patriarchal blessings 
—were they cursings as well as blessings? (7) the threefold classifica- 
tion: (@) one nation by another, (4) one individual by another, (c) as 
attached to laws to secure their better observance; (8) a comparison 
of the three sets of blessings and cursings connected respectively with 
the Covenant Code, the Deuteronomic Code, and the Levitical Code; 
(9) a comparison of the usage as it is found in the three periods, the 
modifications which are made; (10) a comparison of the New Testa- 
ment representations on this subject *—are blessings and curses found 
in the speeches of Jesus? if so, how are they to be understood? (11) 
this usage among the Arabians ;* (12) this usage among the Assyri- 
ans ;*” (13) the relation of this usage to prayer. 


§145. Literature to be Consulted. 


EWALD, of. cit., pp. 76-9; SCHULTZ, of. cit., Vol. II, pp. 335 ff., 346 ff.; Briccs, 
Messianic Prophecy (1886), pp. 115-20; W. R. SmiTH, Kinship and Marriage in 
Early Arabia (1887), pp. 53, 263; W. R. SMirH, Rel. of Sem., p. 164; L. W. KiNG, 
Babylonian Magic and Sorcery (1896); J. DENNEY, article “Curse,”’ HasTines’ Dic- 
tionary, Vol. I (1898); W. F. ADENFY, article “Blessing,” zd7d.,; T. K. CHEYNE, 
article “ Blessings and Cursings,” Zxcyc. Bib., Vol. 1 (1899); HENRY HayMAN, “The 
Blessing of Moses: Its Genesis and Structure,” American Journal of Semitic Lan- 
guages and Literatures, Vol. XVII (1901), pp. 96-106. 


20See, ¢. g., Matt. 5:44; 14:19; 26:26; Mark 10:16; Luke 2:28, 34;. 9:16; 
2ASO Lee Actses 20s e302, 14> Romet2s14; Ga)..313; Mark ysmos) 121: 
Matt. 15:4; 25:41. 


21 Cf. GOLDZIHER, Muhammedanische Studien. 


22 Cf. KING, Babylonian Magic and Sorcery, passim. 
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MERX, articles “ Fluch”’ and “ Fluchwasser,’” SCHENKEL’S Sidel-Lexikon, Vol. I1 
(1869); SCHENKEL, article “Segen,” Bibel-Lexikon, Vol. V (1875); BURGER, article 
*Segen, Segnung,” Realencyklopadie, 2d ed., Vol. XIV (1884); RIEHM, article 
“Fluch,” Handworterbuch des bibl, Alterthums (1884); WELLHAUSEN, of. cit., p. 126; 
SCHWALLY, “ Miscellen,” Zeztschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Vol. X1 
(1891), pp. 170 ff; NOWACK, of. cit, Vol. II, pp. 251 f., 261 f.; BENZINGER, of. c7z., 
p- 146; MARTI, of. c2¢., pp. QI, 116. 

§146. The Ban. 

1. The early period. 

Exod. 22:19; (E)#3 Numb. 21:2(J); Josh. 8:26(E); Judg. 1:17; 
21 Vole oaMlel 5 1:63, 0,0 05 lo,) 2Or 

2. The middle period. 

Josh. 2:10; "6:18; 10228, 135,' 40; E1sP £., 2r; Mic! @213~ Bsa, 
43): 23;  Deut.2: 345). 3%6; 7:2, 263 13217 £53) 200897; Jer. 2e- 6° 
FOZ Ign20 wh ts 3. 

3. The late period.*s 

Isa. 34:2, 5; Mal. 4:6; Lev. 27:21, 28f.; Numb. 18:14; Isa. ELoLoe 
Zech. 14:11; 1 Chron, 2:7; 4:41; 2 Chron. 32:14; Ezrato:8; Dan. 
11: 44. 

Examine the passages cited in the various periods, and classify the 
material thus gathered as follows: (1) words used to mean Jan or 
destruction, and their significance ; (2) classes of persons or objects sub- 
ject to ban, e. g., (2) idols, (4) individuals regarded as enemies of the 
nation, (¢) cities or nations regarded as hostile (the Canaanites), (¢) 
individuals personally objectionable, (e) metals; (3) the regulations at 
various times relating to the ban ; (4) the modifications which are made 
from period to period, e. g., Josh. 6:24; Numb. 18:14; Ezek. 44:29. 

§ 147. Constructive Work.— Prepare a statement on the dan, taking 
up (1) the sociological basis ; (2) its relationship (@) to the vow, (2) to 
the idea of clean and unclean, (c) to taboo; (3) a classification of per- 
sons or things liable to the daz, (4) the changes which came in later 
times; (5) the attitude of the prophets; (6) the non-appearance of the 
term in the Psalms-and in the wisdom literature ; (7) the New Testa- 
ment development of the idea (cf 1 Cor. 16:22); (8) the place of the 
idea in other Semitic nations (¢f Moab, Arabia, and Assyria).*® 


23 This reference is from the Covenant Code. 


4 References in bold-face type are from the code of laws contained in the book of 
Deuteronomy. 

*5 References in bold-face type are from the priestly code of laws. 

26 Cf. Mesha Inscription, line 17; von ToRNAUW, Zettsch. d. Deutschen Morgen- 
landischen Gesellschaft, Vol. XXXVI, pp. 297 ff.; W. R. SMitu, Rel. of Sem., Index, s.U. 
“Ban;” STADE, Gesch., Vol. I, pp. 4gof. 
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§ 148. Literature to be Consulted. 

EWALD, Antiquities, pp. 75-8; SCHULTZ, of. cit., Vol. I, p- 390; II, p.87; W.R. 
SMITH, Fel. of Sem., pp. 150, 371, 45335 S. R. DRIVER, Woles on the Hebrew Text of the 
Books of Samuel (1890), pp. 100 ff., McCurpy, flistory, Prophecy and the Monuments 
(1895-1901), § 550; J. DENNEY, article “Curse,” HAsTINGs’ Dictionary, Vol. 1; W. 
H. BENNETT, article “Ban,” Excyc. Bib., Vol. 1; Day, of. cit., pp. 180, 212 f. 

MERX, article “Bann,” SCHENKEL’s Bibel-Lexikon, Vol. I (1869); WEBER, Dze 
Lehren des Talmud (1880), pp. 138 f£.; voN ToRNAUW, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Mor- 
genlindischen Gesellschaft, Vol. XXXVI (1882), pp. 297 ff.; STADE, Geschichte, Vol. I 
(1887), p. 490; SMEND, of. cit, pp. 21, 39, 147 £., 288; NOoWACk, of. cwt., Vol. I, pp. 
371 £.; II, pp. 266-9; BENZINGER, of. cit., p. 363; DILLMANN, of. cit, pp. 45, 126, 
149; BERTHOLET, Dre Stellung der Israeliten und der Juden zu den Fremden (1896), 
pp- 10, 89; MARTI, of. cé¢., pp. 31, 39, 47 f.; S. MANDL, Der Bann (1898). 

§ 149. Oaths. 

1. The early period: readings, questions, and suggestions.” 

Gen. 14:22; 15:8-11, 17f.; 21:22-24 (E); 22:15 (JE); 24: 1-3,. 273 
25 :33(E); 26:3 (JE), 26-31; 31:53 (E); 42:15(E); 47:29; 50:25 
(E); Exod. 13:19(E); Josh. 2: 12-14, 20; 6:26; Judg. 21:1; 1 Sam. 
14> 24-30, 39, 442.5 19:6; 242215 30715; 2 Sam.'3 79 f.-" 19/23: 
eee gt WINES 1513, 17,40, 51 f., 22344 30-40. 

Examine and classify the cases of oaths cited, determining, in each 
case, (1) whether it is an oath sworn by man to man, by God to man, 
or by man to God; (2) the ritual of the oath, whether, for example, 
accompanied by sacrifice of certain victims, by taking hold of the 
thigh, by stretching upward the hand; (3) the penalty expected or 
prescribed in case of the violation of the oath; (4) any specially inter- 
esting uses of or usages in connection with the oath, e. g., Abraham’s 
oath to Melchizedek, the dividing of the animals (Gen. 15: 10), the 
treaty between Jacob and Laban (Gen. 31 : 44-54), Rahab and the spies 
(Josh. 2: 12-14), Saul’s adjuration (1 Sam. 14: 24-30, 39, 44 f.), David’s 
oath concerning Solomon (1 Kings 1:13), Shimei and Solomon 
(1 Kings 2: 42); (5) what is prohibited in Exod. 20:7, thou shalt not 
take the name of Jehovah thy God in vain (blasphemy, perjury, pro- 
fanity, or sorcery and witchcraft)? 

2. The middle period: readings, questions, and suggestions. 
[cue eet Sesh ss) 2Aviot. 364105 Wzek, 1710-19. Deut. 
1G) PUG 

Examine and classify as above, noting particularly points of special 
interest in connection with (1) false swearing (Deut. 19: 19 ff.); (2) 

27 All references to the Hexateuch are from J, except those marked otherwise, and 
Gen. 14:22, which is from an independent source. 

28 This reference is from the code of laws contained in the book of Deuteronomy. 
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the cutting of the calf (Jer. 34:18f.); (3) the new covenant (Jer. 
31:33); (4) Zedekiah’s oath (Jer. 38:16); (5) breaking the covenant 
(Ezek. 17: 16-19). 

3. The late period: readings, questions, and suggestions.” 

Numb. 5:11-28; chap. 30; Josh. 9:15, 19f.; Judg. 21:5, 7; Zech. 
5 Li; Bzra ro. 55) Nehw tou 2o)Wanel 2. 7. 

Examine and classify as above, noting points of special interest 
in connection with (1) the water of bitterness that causeth the curse 
(Numb. 5:11 ff.); (2) vows (Numb., chap. 30); (3) the oath to the 
Gibeonites (as described in Josh. 9:15 f., 19 f.); (4) the oath concern- 
ing strange wives (Ezra 10: 2-5); (5) the flying-roll and false swearing 
(Zech. 5: 1-4); (6) the man clothed in linen (Dan. 12: 7). 

§ 150. Constructive Work.— Prepare a statement upon the use of 
the oath among the Hebrews, taking up the following points: (1) the 
significance of the usual word translated swear, viz., “to come under 
the influence of seven things;” (2) the ritual; (3) the various forms of 
the oath ; (4) its irrevocable character and the penalty of its violation ; 
(5) its sociological basis; (6) the significance of an oath made by the 
deity; (7) the meaning of the third commandment ; (8) the changes 
in usage which may be noted between the three periods ; (9) the atti- 
tude of the prophets ;* (10) the representations concerning swearing 
in the wisdom literature ;* (11) the representations in the apocryphal 
literature ;* (12) the attitude of the New Testament ;* (13) the use 
of the oath among the Arabs ;* (14) its use among the Assyrians and 
Babylonians; (15) its relation to prayer.® 


§ 151. Literature to be Consulted. 

H. W. PHILLOTT, article “Oath,” SmITH’s Dict. of the Bible (1st ed. 1863, 2d 
ed. 1893); EWALD, of. cit., see /ndex, s. v. “ Oath,” etc.; SCHULTZ, of. cit., Vol. II, 
p. 70; E. B. TyLor, article “ Oath,” Azcyc. Brit. (1875); W. R. Situ, Re. of Sem., pp. 
180 ff., 480; F. J. Corrin, “The Third Commandment,” Journal of Biblical Literature. 

79 References in bold-face type are from the priestly code of laws. 

3°'See, ¢. g., Hos. 4:2; 15; 10:4; Amos 4:23; 6:8; 8:7, 14; Isa. 14:24; 19:18; 
455233; 48:1; 54:9; 62:8; 65:16; Ezek. 21: 23, 

S See, ¢. 2., Eccl. 832% 972. 

3% See, ¢. g., I Macc. 6:61 £.; 7:18, 35; 2 Macc. 14: 33-36; Ecclus. 44:21. 


33 See, ¢. g., Matt. 5:33 ff.; 14: 7-9; 23:16 ff.; Mark 6:23, 26; Luke 1:73; 
Acts 2:30; 23:21; Jas. 5:12. 


4 Cf. WELLHAUSEN, Reste arab. Heidenthums, p. 122; W. R. SMITH, Religion 
of the Semites, see Index, s. v. “ Oath,” 


35 Cf. DRIVER, Deuteronomy, pp. 94 f. 
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Vol. XIX (1900), pp. 166-88 ; DuFF, of. ciz., Vol. II (1900), see Index, s.v. “Oath;” 
G. FERRIES, article “Oath,” HaAstincs’ Dict. of the Bible, Vol. III (1900); Day, of. 
ctt., p. 184. 

SAALSCHUTZ, Das mosaische Recht (1846), pp. 615 ff.; BRucH, article “ Eid,” 
SCHENKEL’s Bibel-Lexikon, Vol. II (1869); RIEHM, article “Eid,” AHandwérterbuch s 
WELLHAUSEN, of. cit, p. 122; SMEND, of. cit, see /ndex, s. v. “Schwur ;”” Nowack, 
op. ctt., Vol. II, pp. 262 f£.; BENZINGER, of. cit., see Index, s. v. “Eid;” FRrEy, Tod, 
Seelenglaube und Seelenkult (1898), pp. 108 f.; BENZINGER, article “Eid bei den 
Hebraern,” Realencyklopidie, 3a ed., Vol. V (1898). 

§ 152. Supplementary Study on Fasting as a Means for Securing the 
Divine Mercy and Help. 

1. The early period. 

: Exod. 34:28(J), of 24:18(E); 1 Sam. 7:5f; 31:13; 2 Sam. 
12125 3:35; 12: 16-23; 1 Kings 21:9, 12, 27. 
2. The middle period. 
Deut. 8:3; 9:9, 18-20, 25-29; 10:10; Jer. 14:12; 36:6, 9. 
3. The late period. 
Judg. 18:17(?); 20:26 ff.; Ezra 8 221-23; 10:6; Neh. 1; 4-11; 
9:1, 31; Esther 4:1-3, 16; Zech. 7:1-7, 18-23; 8:10; Isa. 58:3 ff; 
I Chron. 10:12; 2 Chron. 20:3; Joel1:14; 2: eA 5 Orn 2) 25° 
Dan. 9: 3; Lev. 16:29, 31. 

§ 153. Questions and Suggestions. 


Consider (1) the reason assigned by David in 2 Sam. 12:22 for 
fasting, viz., to secure Jehovah’s pity; (2) the fasting of Moses on 
Sinai (Exod. 34:28; Deut. 9:9) asa preparation for an important act, 
the receiving of the law; (3) the fasting of Elijah (1 Kings 19: 8 ff.) as a. 
preparation for communion with God; (4) the fasting of the men of 
Jabesh for Saul (1 Sam. 31: 13), and of David for Saul (2 Sam. 1: 12), 
that is,in mourning for the dead (cf. 2 Sam. 3:35); and determine 
the original meaning of the act, 7. ¢., an explanation with which these 
various cases may be connected ; is it to raise the pity of the deity? or 
in preparation for a sacrificial meal ? 

Consider the various cases of fasting cited and note (1) the motive 
or purpose in each case, e. g., David, Ahab, Nehemiah, Ezra; (2) 
whether they were private or public (cf, in earlier and middle periods, 1 
Kings 21:9 ff.; Isa. 1: 134 (Sept.); Jer. 36 : 6 ff.; and, in later period, 
Joel 1:13 f.; 2 Chron. 20: 3); (3) the change by which the act becomes 
spiritualized (cf Ahab’s case, 1 Kings 21:29); (4) the connection 
between fasting and penitence (cf 1 Sam. 7:6; Neh. 9:1); (5) the 

3° This reference is from the Priestly Code. 

37 W. R. SMITH, Religion of the Semites, p. 434. 
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circumstances which led to greater importance being given to fasting, 
and the changes in frequency of the act and in meaning which came 
in the later period; (6) the conception which makes it a “meritorious 
work,” and the prophets’ attitude toward this (Isa. 58:3 ff.; Zech. 7:5 f.). 

Consider the various occasions on which, in the later period, public 
fasting was observed and the events thereby commemorated: (1) in the 
fourth month, the capture of Jerusalem (Jer. 52:6, 7); (2) in the fifth 
month, the destruction of the temple and city (Jer. 52:12f.); (3) in 
the seventh month, the murder of Gedaliah (Jer. 41:1 ff.); (4) in the 
tenth month, the beginning of the siege (Jer. 52: 4) (ff Zech. 7: 1-7, 
18-23); (5) the Day of Atonement (Lev., chap. 16), noting (a) that this 
is the only fast required by the laws, (4) that there is no allusion to its 
observance in any of the historical literature of the Old Testament, (c) 
the purpose of the day, (d) its relation to the religious thought and spirit 
of the later times; (6) the thirteenth of Adar, the case of Haman. 

Consider the usage of fasting as referred to (1) in the Psalms; * 
(2) in the apocryphal literature ;* (3) in the New Testament ;* (4) 
among other Semitic nations.‘ 


§ 154. Literature to be Consulted. 


SAMUEL CLARK, article “Atonement, Day of,” SMITH’s Dictionary of the Bible 
(1st ed. 1863, 2d ed. 1893); SCHULTZ, of. czt., Vol. I, pp. 367 ff., 372, 402 ff., 431; 
OEHLER, Old Testament Theology (1st ed. 1873, 3d ed. 1891, trans]. 1883), §$ 140 f.; 
EDERSHEIM, The Temple, its Ministry and Services (1874), pp. 263-88; WELLHAU- 
SEN, Prolegomena, pp. 110-12; J. S. BLACK, article “Fasting,” Excyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, Vol. 1X (1879); KUENEN, The Hexateuch (2d ed. 1885, transl. 1886), pp. 86, 
312; W. R.SmiTH, #e/. of Sem., pp. 303, 388 ff., 433 £.; MONTEFIORE, of. cit., pp. 509 f.; 
C, J. BALL, article ‘‘Fasting and Fasts,” SMITH’s Dictionary of the Bible (2d ed. 1893) ; 
H. C, TRUMBULL, Studies in Oriental Social Life (1894), pp. 186, 286 ff., 383; 
McCurpy, of. cit., §§ 1116, 1118, 1346n.; S. R. DRIVER AND H. A. Wuirt, article 
“Atonement, Day of,” HasTINGs’ Dictionary, Vol. I (1898); E. E. HARDING, article 
“Feasts and Fasts,” zd¢d., Vol. I (1898), pp. 862 f.,5 CHEYNE, of. ci’, pp. 9-11; M. 
JASTROW, of. czt., p. 688; BENZINGER AND CHEYNE, article “Atonement, Day of,” 
Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol. I (1899); BENZINGER, article “Fasting, Fasts,” Ancy- 
clopedia Biblica, Vol. II (1901); OTTLEY, A Short History of the Hebrews to the Roman 
Period (1901), pp. 305 f. 


38 See, ¢. g., Pss. 35:13; 69:10; 109:24. 
39 See, e.g. 1 Macc. 3:44-54; Ecclus. 34:26. 
49 See, ¢. g., Matt. 4:2; 6:16 ff; 9:14 f. 17:21; Mark 2:18 ff; 9:29; Luke 


23375 5 135 ts bone Acts 101 303 Daui2its fAn2gs oyg, 325 t Core 7 155, 2.Cor: 
Ga Si ue. 


4* See, ¢. g., the references to the works of W. R. Smith, Wellhausen, Jastrow, 
and Black cited in § 154. 
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HOLTZMANN, article “ Fasten,” SCHENKEL’s Bibel-Lexikon, Vol. 11 (1869); 
ORELLI, article “ Versohnungsfest,”’ Realencyklopidie (2d ed. 1875); H. Oort, 
“De groote Verzoendag,” Theologisch Tijdschrift, Vol. X (1876), pp. 142-65; D. 
HOFFMANN, Berliner’s Magazin, 1876, pp. 1 ff.; DELITzscH, Lettschrift fiir kirchliche 
Wissenschaft und kirchliches Leben, Vol. I (1880), pp. 173-83; J. DERENBOURG, 
“Essai de restitution de l’ancienne rédaction de Masséchet Kippourim,” Revue des 
études juives, No. 11 (1883), pp. 41-80; ADLER, “Der Versohnungstag in der Bibel, 
sein Ursprung und seine Bedeutung,” Zeitschrift fiir die alitestamentliche Wissenschaft, 
Vol. III (1883), pp. 178-84; KUENEN, Theologisch Tijdschrift, Vol. XVII (1883), pp. 
207-12; RIEHM, article “ Fasten,” Handwirterbuch, Vol. I (1884); Derxirzscu, 
article “ Verséhnungstag,” RIEHM’s Handwirterbuch, Vol. II (1884); STADE, Ge- 
Schichte, Vol. II (1888), pp- 182, 258 ff.; BENZINGER, “ Das Gesetz iiber den grossen 
Verséhnungstag, Lev. XVI,” Leitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Vol. 1X 
(1889), pp. 65-88; ScHWALLY, Das Leben nach dem Tode (1892), pp. 26 ff.; SMEND, 
op. ctt., pp. 142, 319, 330ff., 396; Nowack, of. czt., Vol. II, pp. 270 ff.; BENZINGER, 
op. cit., pp. 165, 464, 477; DILLMANN, op. ctt., p. 184; MARTI, of. cit, PP. 234, 283 f.; 
BUHL, “ Fasten im Alten Testament,” Realencyhlopidie, 3d ed., Vol. V (1898); FREY, 
Tod, Seelenglaube und Seelenhult im alten Israel (1898), pp. 37, 81-5, 117. 


$155. Supplementary Study on Consultation with the Deity through 
Oracles, Urim and Thummim, the Ephod, the Lot. 

1. The early period. 

(a) Oracles.—Gen. 24:12-14 (J); 25 :22f. (J); Judg. 1:1; 18:5f.; 1 Sam. 
10:22; 14:19, 37; 23:2, 4, 1off.; 28:6; 30:7f.; 2 Sam, ZA SIUR TS Ko), 
Zoi O OST £7 > Kings 8:7 ff.; Numb. 24: 3, USie lsas Cee. 
Amos 2:1I, 16. 

(6) Urim and Thummim.—t Sam. 14: 41f.; 284-6; 22:10, 13} 23:2, 4, 
6, 9-12; 30:7; 2 Sam. 2:1; 5:19, 23f.; 21:1; Deut. 33:8(E). 

(¢) The ephod.—Judg. 8: 27a; 17:5; 18:14, 20; 1 Sam. 14:18; 21:of.; 
251-0; 0165. 30:/7 £.3* Hos, 374: 

(2) The lot.—Josh. 16:1 (J); 17:14, 17 (J); Judg.1:3; 20:9; Isa.17:14; 
Mier 2)2)5: 

2. The middle period. 

(a) Oracles.—Mic. 4:6; 5:9; Nah. 2504; Leph.re2>. Ezek. 5214 1138, 
ZT eerie 2 225t 

(6) The ephod.—Deut. 2:28; Judg. 8: 274. 

(c) The lot.—Josh. 18 : 6, 8, 10(R*); Isa. 34:17; Jer. 13:25; Ezek. 24 :63 
Obad. 11; Nah. 3:10; Deut. 32:9. 

3. The late period.# 

(a) Oracles.—Joel 2:12; Hag. 929; 274% Zech, 133’; 270 LO 226 
i 2b eval Te 2 ess: 36505 110 I. 

(6) Urim and Thummim.—Exod. 28:30; Lev. 8:8; Numb. 27:21; 
Ezra 2:63; Neh. 7:65. 


4 References in bold-face type are from the Priestly Code. 
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(c) The lot.—Lev. 16: 8-10; Numb. 26:55 f.; 33:54; 34:13; 36:2 fe 
Josh 14992 <1 50 3 817 a el Oilyn LO, 0724 eS 24 Ones beg Per 4 BL roy. 
10, 403. r Chron.{6 54; 61/63) 655 2100184 ede 507, SF pe escee. 
26:13f.; Neh. 10i34¢; #F21; Esther 3:7; 9:24; Isa. 57:6; Joel 
3° 3Ny Jonah abana 2 als: 

§ 156. Questions and Suggestions. 

Examine the various means of consultation with the deity which 
seem to have been recognized as /egitimate and proper, viz., oracles, 
Urim and Thummim, ephod, and lot; note the instances cited of 
each, and consider (1) the various circumstances under which such 
consultation is held; (2) the underlying motive in each case; (3) the 
relative frequency in the different periods; (4) the differences (if any) 
between the usages named; (5) the various senses in which the word 
oracle is used; (6) the different views as to the method of employing 
the Urim and Thummim ; (7) the meaning of the ephod and its use; 
(8) the place of the lot in connection with religious acts. 

Consider whether, with the growth of religious conceptions and 
the higher ideas entertained of God in later times, the use of these 
external helps increases or diminishes. 

Consider the use of these or similar external helps in consulting 
the deity, as they may be referred to in (1) the Psalms, (2) the 
wisdom literature,4* (3) the apocryphal literature,** (4) the New Testa- 
ment ;*° and likewise as they were employed among (5) the Egyptians,’ 
(6) the Assyrians and Babylonians,** (7) the ancient Arabs,” (8) the 
Greeks and Romans.” 

§ 157. Literature to be Consulted. 

KALiscH, Exodus (1855), pp. 540-45; E. H. PLUMPTRE, article “Urim and 
Thummim,” SMITH’s Dictionary of the Bible (ist ed. 1863, 2d ed. 1893); W. L. 


BEVAN, article “‘Ephod,” zd¢d. (1st ed. 1863), revised by J. M. FULLER (2d ed. 1893); 
KvENEN, Religion of Israel, Vol. I (1869 f., transl. 1874), pp. 96-100; W. M. Ramsay, 


43: See, 6.25 ESS 1056 220182 20st IOs T2623. 

MSee,¢. 245 LTOv, T +143 160335) 18s 1S gO 1s Slam, 

45 Cf. Wisdom of Solomon 8:8. 

46See, ¢. g., Matt. 27:35; Mark 15:24; Luke 1:9; 23:34; John 19:24; Acts 
TeQOenyE souuoels) KOM, 22s, eb, 5 3 lae) tf Peta snr, 

47 See, e.g, WIEDEMANN, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, see Index, s. v. 
“Oracle, etc.” 

48 See references to Pinches, Strong, and Jastrow cited in §157. 

49 See references to W. R. Smith and Wellhausen cited in §157. 


5° See, ¢. g., WARRE CORNISH, Concise Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
s. v. “Sortes.” 
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article “Oracle,” Encyclopedia Britannica (1875); WELLHAUSEN, Prolegomena, Pp. 
130; T. G. PINCHEs, “The Oracle of Ishtar of Arbela,” Records of the Past, Vol. 
XI (1878), pp. 59-72; see also zbdid., Vol. V, new series (1891), pp. 129-40; S. F. 
Hancock, “The Urim and Thummim,” Old Testament Student, Vol. II (1884), pp. 
252-56; Konic, Religious History of Israel (1885), pp. 107 ff; W. R Situ, Red. of 
Sem., see Index, s. v. “Oracles, etc.;"” KIRKPATRICK, Zhe First Book of Samuel (Camb. 
Bible, 1891), pp. 217 f.; H. E. DoskEerR, “The Urim and Thummim,” Presbyterian 
and Reformed Review, 1892, pp. 717-30; S. A. STRONG, “On Some Oracles to Esar- 
haddon and Assurbanipal,” Beitrdge zur Assyriologie, Band II (1894), pp. 627-45 ; 
J. F. McCurpy, of. cit., see Index, s. v. “Oracles;” G. F. Moore, Judges (Inter- 
national Critical Commentary, 1895), p. 381; HOMMEL, Ancient Hebrew Tradition 
(1897), pp. 280ff.; S. R. Driver, article “Ephod,” Hastincs’ Dictionary, Vol, I 
(1898); JasTROW, of. cit., see Index, s. v. “Oracles;” T. C. Foote, ‘ The Biblical 
Ephod,” Johns Hopkins University Circulars, XYX, No. 145 (1900), p. 40; O. C, 
WHITEHOUSE, article “Lots,” HastTines’ Dictionary, Vol. III (1900); W. Muss- 
ARNOLT, “The Urim and Thummim,” American Journal of Semitic Languages and 
Literatures, Vol. XVI (1900), pp. 193-224; C. H. PRICHARD, article “Oracle,” 
HAsTINGs’ Dictionary, Vol. III (1900); G. F. Moors, article “ Ephod,” Zxcyclopedia 
Biblica, Vol. II (1901). 

BRAUN, De vestitu sacerdotum (1698), pp. 462 ff; BELLERMANN, Die Urim und 
Thummim (1824); BAHR, Symbolik des mosaischen Cultus, Vol. II (1839), pp. 131-41; 
G. KLAIBER, Das priesterliche Orakel der Israeliten (1865); KOHLER, Lehrbuch der 
biblischen Geschichte des Alten Testamentes, Vol. I (1875), pp. 349 £.; STEINER, article 
“Urim und Thummim,” SCHENKEL’s Sibel-Lexikon, Vol. V (1875); RIEHM, Hand- 
worterbuch (ist ed. 1884, 2d ed. by Baethgen 1893 f.), articles “Ephod” and “Licht 
und Recht;” KautTzscH, article “Urim,” Realencyhklopadie (2d ed. 1885); STADE, 
Geschichte, Vol. 1 (1887), pp. 466, 471; WELLHAUSEN, Reste arab. Heidenthums, pp- 
126 f., 133, 167, etc.; BAUDISSIN, Geschichte des alttestamentlichen Priesterthums (1889), 
pp. 70f., 205 ff£.; LAGARDE, Mittheilungen, Vol. IV (1891), p. 17; SELLIN, Bettrage 
zur israclitischen und judischen Religionsgeschichte, Heft II (1897), p. 119; Wuit- 
HELM LOTZ, article “‘Ephod,” Realencyhlopadie, Vol. V (3d ed., 1898); VAN Hoo- 
NACKER, Le sacerdoce lévitigue (1899), pp. 370 ff. 


§158. Supplementary Study on Consultation with the Deity or Super- 
natural Powers through Magic, Divination, Sorcery, Witchcraft. 

1. The early period.* 

(2) Magic and divination.—Gen. 44:5, 15 (J); Exod. 22:17; Numb. 
2227 \); 24:23; 1 sam. 6:2; 28:83 Mic. 326 £., 11; Isa..2: 6. 

(4) Sorcery and witchcraft.— Exod. 22:18; 1 Sam. 15:23; 2 Kings 9:22. 

2. The middle period.” 

(2) Magic and divination.—Deut. 18:9-14; Jer. 8:17; 14:14; 27:9; 
Zoom ZeK aie 2h S 7 Oe 2a lie 20 tt, 2o7) 2228" 2 Kings 
L7isi7e) isa. d4 225 6 Mic. 5 o12; 


5* References in bold-face type are from the Covenant Code. 


5? References in bold-face type are from the code of laws contained in Deuter- 
gnomy. 
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(6) Sorcery and witchcraft.—Deut. 18:10; Mic. 5:12; Nah. 3:4; Jer. 
27:9; Isa. 4739, 12; 57:3. 

3. The late period.*? 

(a) Magic and divination.— Josh. 13:22; Lev. 19:26, 31; 20:6, 27; Zech. 
10 :\2. 

(4) Sorcery and witchcraft.— Exod. 7:11; Mal. 3:5; 2 Chron. 33:6; 
Dan. 2:2. 

§ 159. Questions and Suggestions. 

Examine the various means of consultation with higher powers 
which seem always to have been regarded as improper and illegitimate, 
viz., magic, divination, sorcery, and witchcraft, noting (1) the various 
circumstances under which such consultation is held ; (2) the under- 
lying motive in each case; (3) the relative frequency in different 
periods; (4) the various methods thus employed; (5) the external 
sources of these influences; (6) any internal source from which they 
may have sprung; (7) the prophetic attitude in the different periods; 
(8) the explanation of this attitude; (9) the relation of all this to 
idolatry; (10) the essential element of injury which it contributed ; 
(11) the gradual disappearance, and the occasion of this disappearance. 

Consider (1) the significance of references in the Psalms ;* (2) 
in the wisdom literature ;* (3) in the apocryphal literature ;5° (4) in 
the New Testament.” 

Consider the use of these methods among (1) the Egyptians ; * (2) 
the ancient Arabs;* (3) the Assyrians and Babylonians ;® (4) the 
Greeks and Romans.* 


§ 160. Literature to be Consulted. 


F, W. FARRAR, article “ Divination,” SmITH’s Dictionary of the Bible (1st ed. 
1863, 2d ed. 1893); SCHULTZ, of. cit., Vol. I, pp. 250 ff., 281 ff., 283 ff.; E. B. Tyzor, 
article “Divination,” LZxcyclopedia Britannica, Vol. VII (1878); IpEM, article 


53 References in bold-face type are from the Priestly Code. 

54See, ¢. g., Ps. 58:5. 55 See, ¢. g., Prov. 16: 10. 

56 See, ¢. g., Ecclus. 34: 2-7. 

57See, ¢. g., Acts 8:9, 11; 13:6,8; 16:16; Gal. 5:20; Rev.9:213; 18:23; 
LCS ene vy 

58 See, ¢. g., BUDGE, Egyptian Magic. 

59 See, e. g., W. R. SMITH, Re/. of Sem., Index, s.v. “Omens,” etc.; WELLHAUSEN, 
este arab. Heid., pp. 135-64. 


6 See, ¢. g., LENORMANT, Chaldean Magic; L. W. Kino, Babylonian Magic and 
Sorcery. : 


§ See, ¢. g., E. B. TYLor, article “ Magic,” Encyc. Brit. 
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“Magic,” z¢d., Vol. XV (1883); W. R. SmitH, Rel. of Sem., see Index, s. v. “ Charms,” 
“Omens,” “ Magic,” ‘Witches;”? SCHURER, A History of the Jewish People in the Time 
of Jesus Christ, Div. Il, Vol. III, pp. 151-5; ERMAN, Life in Ancient Legypt (transl. 
1894), see /udex, s. v. “ Magic Art,” etc.; MENZIES, of. cit., Pp. 72,91, 153; McCurpy, 
op. eit. (1895-1901), §§ 644, 851 n., 858; L. W. KinG, Babylonian Magic and Sorcery, 
Being “ The Prayers of the Lifting of the Hand” (1896); T. W. Daviss, Magic, 
Divination and Demonology (1898); JASTROW, of. cit., see Index, s. v. “ Magical 
Texts,” “Sorcer, etc.,” “ Witchcraft ;” F.B.JEVoNs, article “ Divination,” HAsTINGs’ 
Dictionary, Vol. I (1898); O. C. WHITEHOUSE, article “Exorcism,” zdzd., T. W. 
DaviEs, article “ Divination,” Zxcyc. Bib., Vol. I (1899); E. A. W. BupGE, Egyptian 
Magic (1899); RAMSAY, The Expositor, July, 1899, p. 22; O. C. WHITEHOUSE, arti- 
cle “ Magic,” Hastincs’ Dictionary, Vol. III (1900); Durr, of. cét., Vol. II, see 
Index, s. v. “ Divination ;’’ CHEYNE, article “ Exorcists,” Zxcyc. Bid., Vol. I (1901); 
Day, of. cit., pp. 185 f., 220, 222; ANDREW LANG, Magic and Religion (1901). 
BRECHER, Das Transcendentale, Magie, und magische Heilarten im Talmud 
(1850); P. ScHoz, Gétzendienst und Zauberwesen bei den alten Hebriern und den 
benachbarten Volkern (1877); MayBauM, Die Entwickelung des israelitischen Pro- 
phetenthums (1883), pp. 7-29; STADE, Geschichte, Vol. 1, pp. 503 ff., WELLHAUSEN, - 
Reste arabischen Heidenthums (“Skizzen und Vorarbeiten,” III), pp. 126, 135-64, 
215; SMEND, of. cit., see Index, s. v. ‘ Wahrsagung,” “Zauberei;” TALLQVIST, 
Assyrische Beschworungsserie Maglu (1894); DILLMANN, of. cit., see Index, s. v. 
“Wahrsager;” ZIMMERN, Lettradge zur Kenntnis der babylonischen Religion (1896, 
1899); MARTI, of. czt., p. 45; FREY, Tod, Seelenglaube und Seelenkult (1898), pp. 180, 
202; LEHMANN, Aderglaube und Zauberei; BLAU, Das altjiidische Zauberwesen. 


§ 161. Supplementary Study on Mourning Customs. 

1. The early period. 
ATHOSMS iar ORO aOG e NIC. ato, Ome Isaq 2) DAs T5423) 20.02. 
2AM SS yesh Ol es E Kings 21:27 5 2: Kings tort Gens 
37 -34(E), 350)3 6/4. Kings 20:31 f. 

2. The middle period. 
Dentergiut. se Jets LO 10-0 TAT | 5 nA nA Qs ln A Ota 7 te Aros 
Ge20 I7eKk..24 710-177-202 18 27°31" 751s. 

3. The late period. 
Levyitg 3278921 45; joel: 8 -sjon. 3 215 ff.+) Ezra 933 Dan.79%3; 


§ 162. Questions and Suggestions. 

Study the references given to mourning customs, and note (1) the 
custom of weeping and its significance, in contrast with the modern 
conception ; (2) the more intense expression of grief, termed wazding ; 
(3) the beating of the breast, tearing of the hair, rending of clothes, 
putting on sackcloth, and mutilation of the body, as expressions of 
mourning; (4) the putting away of food to (or for) the dead (Deut. 
26:14); (5) fasting (¢f 1 Sam. 31:13). 

Consider, in connection with these customs, (1) to what extent they 
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are survivals from the age in which ancestor-worship prevailed ; (2) to 
what extent, therefore, they had their origin in the effort to propitiate 
the spirit of the dead, which was supposed to have power for good or 
evil, rather than in the desire to express grief for the loss that had been 
incurred ; (3) the reasons for forbidding certain of these customs (¢/. 
Deut. 14:1; 26:14; Lev. 19:28); (4) changes which seem to have 
come about in the progress of history. 

Consider the representations made concerning mourning customs 
in the Psalms,* (2) in the wisdom literature,* (3) in the apocryphal 
literature,* (4) in the New Testament,® (5) among other ancient 
nations.© 


§163. Literature to be Consulted. 

THomson, The Land and the Book (1859), see Jnudex, s. v. “Manners and 
Customs ;” H.W. PHILLOTT, article ‘“ Mourning,” SMITH’s Dictionary of the Bible, 
(1st ed. 1863, 2d ed. 1893); MASPERO, Lgyftian Archeology (transl. 1887), pp. 108- 
63; W.R. Situ, Rel. of Sem., pp. 322 f., 336, 370, 430; A. P. BENDER, “ Beliefs, 
Rites, and Customs of the Jews, Connected with Death, Burial, and Resurrection,” 
Jewish Quarterly Review, Vol. VI (1893-94), pp. 317-47, 664-71 ; Vol. VII (1894-95), 
101-18, 259-69; ERMAN, Life in Ancient Egyft (transl. 1894), pp. 306-27; E. A. 
WALLIS BUDGE, The Mummy (2d. ed. 1894); H. C. TRUMBULL, Studies in Oriental 
Social Life (1894), pp. 143-208; MENZIES, of. czt. (1895), see Zudex, s. v. “Funeral 
Practices;” JASTROW, of. cit., see Index, s. v. “Dead,” etc.; PERITZ, “Woman in 
the Ancient Hebrew Cult,” Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. XVII (1898), pp 
137 {.; T. NicoL, article “ Mourning,” Hastincs’ Dictionary, Vol. III (1900); Durr 
op. cit., Vol. II, see Zrdex, s, v. “‘ Mourning and Bewailing ;” Day, of. ciz., pp. 204 ff.; 
WIEDEMANN, The Realm of the Egyptian Dead. 

PERLES, “Die Leichenfeierlichkeiten des nachbiblischen Judenthums,” Monats- 
schrift fiir Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judenthums, Vol. X (1861), pp. 345-55, 
376-94; M. Grier, De Ebracorum luctu lugentiumgue ritibus (3d ed. 1868); Ros- 
KOFF, article “Klage,” SCHENKEL’s Bibel-Lexikon, Vol. III (1871); Oort, “De 
doodenvereering bij de Israeliten,” Theologisch Tijdschrift, Vol. XV (1881), pp. 350 ff.; 
KAMPHAUSEN, article “ Trauer,” RIEHM’s Handwérterbuch, Vol. II (1884); LEHRER, 
article “ Trauer bei den Hebraern,” Realencyklopidie, Vol. XV (2d ed. 1885); STADE, 
Geschichte, Vol. I, pp. 387 ff.; G. A. WILKEN, Ueber das Haaropfer (1886 f.); WELL- 
HAUSEN, este arab. Heidenthums (1887), pp. 159 ff., 178 f.; GoLDZIHER, AZuhamme- 
danische Studien (1888), Vol. 1, pp. 229-63; SCHWALLY, Das Leben nach dem Tode(1892); 
SMEND, of. céz., pp. 153 f.,5 WELLHAUSEN, Jsraelitische und jiidische Geschichte (ist ed. 


SAS eeye Ley ssa sh 145 3080s 4250) dees Coto. 

63 See, é. g., Prov. 29:2; Job 2:11; 5:11; 30:28; Eccles. 3:4. 

4 See, ¢. g., Ecclus. 73343 22:11f. 38: 168; ar:1 ff. 

65 See, ¢ g., Matt.2:18; 5:4; 9:15; 11:17; 24:30; Mark 16:10; Luke 6:25; 
7 P32 COL Siac COL 7 + 7am aseAisOs INCY, Lois ihrs 

6 See especially the references to the works of W. R. Smith, Wellhausen, 
Menzies, Jastrow, and Trumbull cited in § 163. 
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1894), p. 143; Nowack, of. cit., Vol. I, pp. 187-98; BENZINGER, of. cit, pp. 102, 
165 ff., 428; MARTI, of. cz, pp: 37, 40ff., 116; FREY, Zod, Seelenglaube und Seelen- 
kult im alten Israel (1898) ; BERTHOLET, Die israclitischen Vorstellungen vom Zustand 
nach dem Tode (1899); KREHL, Religion der Araber; F. J. GRUNDT, Die Trauerge- 
briuche der Hebrier. 


§ 164. Supplementary Study on Circumcision. 

1. The early period. 
Exod. 4:24 ff. (J); Josh. 5:2 f,, 9 (J); Judg. 14:3; 15:18; 1 Sam. 
44:6; 57-26, 36; 1825 ff.+ 3134 Zale 120,63 Ae 

2. The middle period. 
Deut. 10:16; 30:6; Hab. 2:16; Jer. 4:6; 6:10; 9:24 f.; Josh. 5:4-8; 
Ezek. 28:10; 31:18; 32:19, 21, 24-32; 44:7, 9; Isa. 52:1. 

3- The late period.” 
Lev. 12:3; 19: 23 ff.; 26:41; Gen. 17:10-14, 23-27; ATTA QAl a Apis 
17, 22, 24; Exod. 6:12, 30; 12:44, 48; 1 Chron. 10:4. 


§ 165. Questions and Suggestions. 

Study the references to circumcision, considering (1) the more 
interesting narratives concerning instances of circumcision, e. g., (2) 
Moses’ son and Zipporah, (4) the circumcision at Gilgal, (c) the cir- 
cumcision of Abraham’s family, of Shechem and his family; (2) the 
characterization of other nations as uncircumcised; (3) the early 
origin, how shown. ; 

Consider (1) the explanation of the origin which makes it sanitary, 
7. €., instituted as a preventive of certain diseases; (2) the explanation 
which connects it with marriage, as thereby promoting fruitfulness; 
(3) the explanation that makes it a tribal badge, ¢. ¢., a mark of initia- 
tion into full membership in the tribe (which included religious 
privileges), and therefore an act of sacramental communion, an act of 
sacrifice, a dedication. 

Consider (1) the place of circumcision in the early period, viz., of 
young men (¢. g.,Gen., chap. 34 ; Josh. 5:2 f.; Exod. 4:25), and asa tribal 
distinction (cf. Gen., chap. 34; Ezek. 31: 8); (2) its place in the middle 
period : (¢) not mentioned in history or in the older laws, not regarded 
as important; (4) circumcision of heart called for (Jer. 9 : 24, 25), while 
the circumcision of Israelites is placed on the same plane with that of 
Edomites, Ammonites, and other nations; (c) the spiritualization by the 
prophets furnishing the basis for more extended use in the next period; 


& References in bold-face type are from the Priestly Code. 
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(3) its place in the later period : (a) the representations of its origin; 
(4) the regulations for the performance of the rite; (¢) its position as 
one of the two distinctive ordinances of Judaism, the other being the 
sabbath ; (d@) its significance as a rite of purification. 

Consider representations concerning circumcision (1) in the apoc- 
ryphal literature ;* (2) in the New Testament,” and the lack of allusion 
to it in the Psalms and in the wisdom literature. (3) Consider the prac- 
tice of circumcision among the Egyptians, Arabs, and other nations.” 


§ 166. Literature to be Consulted. 

T. T. PEROWNE, article “Circumcision,” SMITH’s Dict. of the Bible (1st ed. 1863, 
2d ed. 1893); EWALD, of, ctt., pp. 89-973 SCHULTZ, of. cit., Vol. I, pp. 192 ff.; I1, pp. 
7-70; KUENEN, Religion of Israel (1869 f., transl. 1874), Vol. I, pp. 238, 2903 
AsHER, The Jewish Rite of Circumcision (1873); E. B. TyLor, Primitive Culture, 
Vol. II (1874), pp. 363 ff; T. K. CHEYNE, article “Circumcision,” Lxcyclopedia 
Britannica, Vol. V (1877); E. B. Tylor, Early History of Mankind (3d ed. 1878), 
pp. 214-19; Kauiscu, Bible Studies, Part IL (1878), pp. 4-11; WELLHAUSEN, Prole- 
gomena, p. 340; RENAN, /istory of the People of Israel, Vol. 1 (1887, transl. 1894), 
pp. 104-9; W. R. SMITH, Rel. of Sem., p. 328; BANCROFT, Mative Races (1890), Vol. 
III, see Zndex; P.C. REMONDINO, History of Circumcision from the Earliest Times to 
the Present (1891); H. C. TRUMBULL, The Blood Covenant (1893), pp- 79, 215-24, 
351 £.; ERMAN, Life in Ancient Egypt (transl. 1894), pp. 32 f., 539; SCHECHTER, 
Studies in Judaism (1896), p. 343; A. H. SAYCE, Expository Times, November, 1897; 
I. J. Perrrz, “ Woman in the Ancient Hebrew Cult,” Journal of Biblical Literature, 
Vol. XVII (1898), p. 136; MACALISTER, article “ Circumcision,” HASTINGS’ Dictionary, 
Vol. I (1898); BENZINGER, article ‘‘ Circumcision,” Zxcyc. Bzd., Vol. I (1899). 

BorHeEck, Jst die Beschneidung urspriinglich hebraisch ? (1793); COHEN, Dis- 
sertation sur la circoncision (1816); AUTENRIETH, Ueber den Ursprung der Beschnet- 
dung (1829); LUBKERT, “Der jiidische émismacues,”’ Theologische Studien und 
Kritiken, 1835, pp. 657-64; CoLLin, Die Beschneidung (1842); S. HOLDHEIM, 
Ueber die Beschneidung in religids. Beziehungen; BERGSON, Die Beschnetdung 
(1844); SALOMON, Die Beschneidung histor. und medizin. dargestellt (1844); BRECHER, 
Die Beschneidung (1845); STEINSCHNEIDER, Ueber die Beschneidung der Araber 
(1845); G. EBERS, Aegypten und die Biicher Moses, Vol. I (1868), pp. 278-84 ; STEINER, 
article “Beschneidung,” SCHENKEL’s Sibel- Lexikon, Vol. I (1869); AUERBACH, 
Berith Abraham, oder, der Beschneidungsfeier (2d ed. 1880); WEBER, Die Lehren 
des Talmud (1880), p. 373; PLoss, Das Kind in Brauch und Sitte der Volker (2d 
ed. 1882), pp. 360ff.; RIEHM, article “Beschneidung,” Handwérterbuch (1884); 
STADE, Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Vol. VI (1886), pp. 132-43; 
WELLHAUSEN, Reste arab. Heidenthums (ist ed. 1887), pp. 154, 168, 215; HOLZINGER, 


68 See, e. g., 1 Macc. 1:14, 48, 60 f.; 2 Macc. 6:10. 

6 See, e. g., Luke 1:59; John 7:22 f.; Acts 15:5; 16:3; 21:21; Rom. 2:25 ff.; 
1 Cor. 7:18 f.; Gal. 5:2 f.; 6:13; Col. 3:11; Phil. 3:5. 

7?See especially the references to the works of Tylor, Bancroft, W. R. Smith, 
Wellhausen, Ploss, Ebers, Erman, and Reitzenstein, cited in § 166. 
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LEinleitung in den Hexateuch (1893), pp. 133, 365, 437; SMEND, op. ctt., pp. 37 £., 116; 
NOWACK, of. cit., pp. 167-71; BENZINGER, of. cit., pp. 153 ff.; BUDDE, Zeztschrift fiir 
die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Vol. XIV (1894), p. 250; GLASSBERG, Die Beschnet- 
dung (1896); KRAETZSCHMAR, Die Bundesvorstellung im Alten Testament (1896), 
pp. 165,174; BERTHOLET, Die Stellung der Israeliten und der Juden zu den Frem- 
den (1896), see Index, s. v. “ Beschneidung;” MARTI, of. cit., PPA 3, 10314,5); 
JAEGER, “ Ueber die Beschneidung,” Meue hirchliche Zeitschrift, July, 1898, pp. 479-91; 
ZEYDNER, “ Kainszeichen, Keniter und Beschneidung,” Zeitschrift fiir die alttesta- 
mentliche Wissenschaft, Vol. XVII (1898), PP. 120-25; REITZENSTEIN, Zwei religions- 
_ geschichtliche Fragen (1901). 
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CHAPTER XII. 


THE LEGAL LITERATURE—THE DEUTERONOMIC CODE OF LAWS. 


$167. The Literature of Worship includes that portion of the Old 
Testament literature which concerns itself with the subject of worship 
in any of its forms, or was written by men imbued with the priestly 
spirit. Here belong: 

1. The legal literature (cf §9), or codes of laws and regula- 
tions dealing with the various elements in worship; these codes 
include more than can properly be classified under the head of 
worship, but everything in them may be said to be priestly in its 
character. 

2. The historical literature (§10), viz., Chronicles, Ezra, Nehe- 
miah, and the priestly history in the Hexateuch (=P). 

3. The hymnal literature (§ 8), as found in the book of Psalms. 

A marked spirit of unity characterizes all this literature, and dis- 
tinguishes it from the prophetic and the wisdom literature (§ 2). 

§168. The Legal Literature of the Old Testament 
is found in four groups or codes of legislation, viz.: 

1. The covenant code (§ 20), the earliest form of Exod. 20:23— 
legislation, ordinarily called the prophetic code, because 73'"9* 3477-7 
it is incorporated in literature of a prophetic charac- 
ter. 

2. The Deuteronomic code (§§ 25-28), so called Deut.12:1—26:19; 
because it forms the principal part of the book of abe 
Deuteronomy. 

3. Ezekiel’s system of worship (§ 31), which is, fzek., chaps. 
strictly speaking, priestly and legalistic, although the ve 
work of a prophet. 

4. The Levitical code (§§ 41-44), so called because 
it is found in the book of Leviticus (with portions of 
Exodus and Numbers). 

§ 169. The Covenant Code (§ 20), or prophetic code, 
is the codification of law and usage in Israel down to 
about 650 B.C. Concerning this code there may be 


noted: 
155 
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Judg. 17:7 ff. 


Exod. 20:24 ff. 
Exod. 23:14-17. 
Exod, 22:18. 


2 Kings 22:3— 
23:25. 


2 Kings 21:1-26, 


1. Its prevalence is synchronous with the period in 
which the order of priests does not occupy the place of 
power in Israelitish thought. When the priests take a 
more influential place in the affairs of the nation, an- 
other code appears (the Deuteronomic), in which this 
higher position is recognized. 

2. Its form, contents, and character are rather pro- 
phetic than priestly, since, although (1) the act of wor- 
ship is recognized (§ 73,1), (2) provision is made for 
feasts and offerings (§ 96), (3) reference is made to magic 
and sacrifice to other gods (§158, 1), all this is of the 
simplest character, and no tendency exists toward the 
development of a priestly system, there being no men- 
tion even of a priest or a priestly order (§ 59, 1). 

3. It furnishes a formulation under prophetic influ- 
ence of the old Semitic usage, and, at the same time, 
the basis on which the later codes are developed. 

4. Its relation to these later codes has been shown in 
the comparative examination of various usages (§§59-— 
166). 

§ 170. The Story of the Discovery of Deuteronomy 
(§ 25).7 

1. Consider the conditions of the times in which this 
event occurred, viz., the preceding reigns of Manasseh 
and Amon, their character, the forms of worship 
encouraged, the prophetic attitude (2 Kings 21: 10— 
15), the particular royal acts regarded with disfavor 
(§ 24). 

See KITTEL, History of the Hebrews, Vol. II, pp. 370-79; 
BuDDE, Religion of Israel to the Exile, pp. 161-9; KENT, A History 


of the Hebrew People, Vol. Il, pp. 159-64; WELLHAUSEN, Prolego- 
mena to the History of Israel, pp. 485 ff. 


‘It is generally acknowledged by interpreters that the original story of the dis- 
covery of Deuteronomy has been edited from the point of view of later times. The 
account, as it now stands, comes from three sources: (1) the early narrative, (2) the 
pre-exilic redaction, (3) the post-exilic redaction. The parts that show the clearest 
evidence of the work of the post-exilic editor are 2 Kings 22:14-20; 23:8 ff., 16-18, 
21-23, 250-27; the work of the earlier editor appears in 23: 3, 13, 24 f.; while 22:54, 
6, 8 (‘‘the high-priest”’’); 23:44, 5, 74,14, 16-20, seem to be minor glosses. The pur- 
pose of these additions and modifications was to furnish an explanation, from the later 
point of view, of the disaster that fell upon Judah so soon after this reform. 
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2. Study the principal details of the discovery, e. g., 
(1) the chief agent, the priest; (2) the phrase “the book 
of the law;” (3) the strange effect of the reading upon 
the king ; (4) the consultation with Huldah— her oracle, 
its original form and meaning; (5) the convocation of 
the nation and the public reading; (6) the covenant 
entered into; (7) the phrase “his commandments, and 
his testimonies, and his statutes;”’ (8) the phrase “with 
all his heart and all his soul;” (9) one by one, the 
various acts of reformation instituted by Josiah; (10) 
the observance of the passover; (11) the purpose of 
these acts, viz., to confirm “the words of this covenant 
which were written in this book,” etc. 

3. Consider (§ 26) the immediate results of the find- 
ing of this book, and compare these results with the 
actual provisions of the book of Deuteronomy, and 
determine: (1) whether Deuteronomy commands any 
essential thing which Josiah did not try to do; (2) 
whether Josiah undertook any act of reformation for 
which Deuteronomy does not make provision. 

4. Take up now three important questions: (1) Is there 
any reasonable doubt as to the identity of the book 
found by Hilkiah with the book of Deuteronomy, or, 
at least, a portion of it? (2) Does the story in Kings of 
the finding of the book definitely indicate a belief, on 
the part of its writer, that the book discovered was one 
written by Moses, or of Mosaic origin? (3) If such 
Mosaic origin is implied in the narrative, what explana- 
tion of the narrative is possible from the point of view 
of those who deny the Mosaic origin of the book ? 

5. Take up, still further, these questions: (1) Do the 
facts of the reformation furnish evidence that the book 
which authorizes them is of ancient date, that is, Mosaic ? 
(2) Could these facts be accounted for just as easily and 
naturally on the other supposition, that is, that the book 
of Deuteronomy was prepared during Manasseh’s reign, 
lost, and found in Josiah’s reign? (3) In this latter case, 
what motive, worthy of the situation, could be ascribed 
to those who took part in the transaction? Would it be 
sufficient to say that it was done to recommend certain 


2 Kings 22:4, 8, 
145 23:4. 

2 Kings 22:8. 

2 Kings 22:11. 

2 Kings 22: 14-20. 

2 Kings 23:1 f. 


2 Kings 23:3. 
2 Kings 23: 4-20. 
2 Kings 23: 21-23. 


2 Kings 22:8; 
23:3, 21, 24. 


2 Kings 23: 4-24. 


2 Kings 23: 8-13. 


2 Kings 23: 4-24. 
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ebay @ to ep Bey | 
og 32:44 ff.; 
:1f. 


Prov. 10:1; 25:1. 
Pss. 103; 122} 1243 
etc. 


Isa. , chaps. 40-66. 


Eccles. 1:1, 12. 


Song of Solomon 
it. 


Dan. 8:15; 9:2; 
10:2; etc. 


reforms and to establish more firmly the national reli- 
gion?P 

§171. Representations in Deuteronomy Concerning its 
Authorship. 

1. Read and interpret the passages in Deuteronomy 


; which make reference to its authorship, noting the par- 


ticular portions of the book which contain these refer- 
ences, and noting, further, that the strictly legal portion, 
12:1—26:19, contains nothing of this kind. 

2. Consider whether it was customary in ancient 
times to ascribe to great men writings whose authorship 
was unknown, and whether instances of this custom are 
found (in sacred writings) in the case of (1) Solomon,3 
to whom are ascribed proverbs and psalms and books 
which are of a manifestly later age; (2) David, to whom 
psalms are ascribed which certainly date from a post- 
exilic time; (3) Isaiah, to whom prophetic discourses 
are ascribed which are now almost universally recognized 
as belonging to the exilic and post-exilic periods; and 
(in secular writings) (4) the letters and many of the dia- 
logues assigned to Plato ;° (5) the “‘Shield of Hercules” 
and many other works ascribed to Hesiod.” 

3. Consider also the ancient custom in accordance 
with which writers, for certain reasons, ascribed their 
own writings to great men, as in the case of (1) the 
writer of Ecclesiastes ;° (2) the writer of the Song of 
Solomon ;? (3) the authors of the ‘“ Wisdom of Solomon” 
and of the “‘ Psalms of Solomon ;’’” (4) the author of the 


2 All Scripture references in this chapter which are cited without the name of the 
book are from Deuteronomy. 


3 See, ¢. g., DRIVER, /ntroduction to the Literature of the Old Testament (6th ed.), 


pp. 406 ff. 


4See, ¢. g.. DRIVER, of. cit., pp. 373 ff. 

5 See, ¢. g., CHEYNE, /ntroduction to the Book of Isaiah. 
6See Jevons, History of Greek Literature, pp. 482 f. 

7 See JEVONS, of, cit., p. 86. 


8See articles on ‘‘ Ecclesiastes” in HasTINGs’s Dictionary of the Bible and in 
Encyclopedia Biblica. 


9See DRIVER, of. cit., pp. 437 ff. 


10 See articles on “Apocrypha” in Encyclopedia Biblica and in HASTINGS’s Die- 
tionary of the Bible.. 
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book of Daniel ;* (5) Plato putting his words into the 
mouth of Socrates; (6) the alleged correspondence 
between St. Paul and Seneca, consisting of fourteen 
letters.” 

4. Consider the Egyptian custom of placing in con- 
nection with religious works the statement “found in the 
temple,” this being understood to be, not a statement 
that a book had been lost and found, but a conventional 
fiction of the priestly class to affirm its sacred and 
authoritative character.“ 

5. Consider, however, whether, after all, it is not 
quite certain that the leaders of the time, as well as the 
people, supposed the “found” book to have been (1) 
lost for many years, (2) actually discovered, and (3) of 
Mosaic origin. 

§ 172. The Point of View and Coloring of the Book. 

1. Consider, as bearing upon the Mosaic origin, (1) 
the situation—border of the wilderness— outside the 
Holy Land ; (2) the lack of any reference to Jerusalem 
or the temple; (3) the frequent representation that the 
land is not yet occupied; (4) the constant reference to 
the Canaanites as Israel’s enemies; (5) the references to 
Egypt as a recent place of dwelling ; (6) the references 
to events which those addressed had themselves seen ; 
(7) the many Egyptian reminiscences, e. g., of methods 
of irrigation, bastinado, writing of law on plastered stones, 
wearing of law as amulet, deliverance from Egypt, Egyp- 
tian diseases, motives of kindness to servants. 

2. Consider, on the other hand, whether all these 
points are not capable of other explanation. (1) Is it 
inconceivable that the writer planned to give his book a 
Mosaic setting —in other words, that all this material is 
merely to be regarded as a part of the dramatic repre- 
sentation? Is the book not thoroughly dramatic in its 


Cf. 31: 26. 


1:rf, 


1:85 4:1; 6:10f.3 
Ks 

7:1-5, 17-24; 
sett. 

6:21; 7:8, 18; 
1273. 


4:3, 4. 


II:10; 25:2, 3; 
27:3; 6:8; 
11:18; 11:10} 
7:15; 28:60; 
28:27, 3555:153 
15:15; 16.12. 


™ See DRIVER, The Book of Daniel (Cambridge Bible), pp. xlvii-Ixxvi. 
See the “Charmides,” “Lysis,” “ Protagoras,” etc.; and compare JowETT, 


Dialogues of Plato (Macmillan Co., New York, 5 vols.), 
*3See LIGHTFOOT, St. Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians, p. 260. 


*4See CHEYNE, Jeremiah, His Life and Times, p.85; MASPERO, Histoire ancienne 
de 1’ Orient (1st ed.), pp. 57, 73; BRUGSCH, Geschichte Aegyptens (1st ed.), pp. 60, 84. 
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5:6-21; cf, Exod. 
20: 2-17. 
14:21; cf, Exod 
23: 190, 
16:46, cf, Exod, 
23: 180, 
23:7,83 cf 23:3. 


17: 14-17, 


Isa., chaps. 30, 31 5 
36:6; 2 Kings 
18: 213 cf. 25:26. 


233433: 4, 8, etc.; 
3:14. 


24:9325:17523:5; 
cf. 43450, 464, 


131,53; 3:8; etc. 


whole presentation ?* (2) Is it not to be expected 
that the writer, if a late one, would include material of 
the earlier times? Is there anywhere a claim that he 
includes only late material? (3) Is the author of the 
book really as hostile to the Egyptians as a writer would 
be expected to be, if he lived in the generation follow- 
ing the exodus? If so, how explain the permission to 
admit an Egyptian to religious privileges in the third 
generation, when this privilege is denied other nations 
until the tenth generation ? (4) Is not the writer living 
in a time when the upper classes have an attachment to 
Egypt, which he must oppose, for how otherwise explain 
Deut. 17:14-17? (5) Is it not true that there was con- 
stant communication with Egypt between 750 B.C. and 
600 B.C., and may not these Egyptian references be 
explained on the ground of this intimacy ? 

3. Are there not allusions which furnish direct evi- 
dence that the writer is living at a distance from the 
period of which he treats ;.¢. g., (1) are the phrases “ at 
that time,” “unto this day,” appropriate in the mouth 
of Moses, when the events described occurred during 
the preceding six months (cf. 1:3 with Numb. 33: 38, 
thus fixing the date of Numb. 20: 22-28)? (2) How 
explain 2:12 as Mosaic? (3) Could Moses have used 
appropriately the phrase ‘when ye came forth out of 
Egypt”? (4) Must the writer not have lived in western 
Palestine in view of his use of the phrase Jdeyond the 
Jordan of eastern Palestine ? 

§ 173. The Language and Style of the Book. 

1. Examine a list of special words and phrases” fre- 
quently occurring in the book of Deuteronomy, and con- 
sider (1) the bearing of the fact of such a list upon the 
question of authorship; does it argue for or against 
identity of authorship with the other books of the Penta- 
teuch? (2) the general character of these expressions as 
indicating early or later authorship. 


15 Cf, the same element inthe book of Job, viz., a dramatic representation of 
antiquity in connection with the presentation of a (comparatively) modern thought. 


16 See, ¢. g., DRIVER, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Deuteronomy, 
pp. Ixxvii-lxxxiv. 
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2. Examine a list of the linguistic peculiarities ap- 
pearing in the book,” 7. ¢., the peculiar, forms, idioms, 
etc., and consider whether these exhibit evidence (1) of 
antiquity of date, or (2) of late date. With what writer 
in the Old Testament does the book of Deuteronomy 
show the largest number of similarities ? 

3. Consider (1) the general style of Deuteronomy, 
viz., classical, pure, broad, copious, idiomatic ; (2) the 
striking points of style which distinguish this book from 
the other Pentateuchal books, and, indeed, from other 
Old Testament books, viz., (2) individual, affecting even 
quotations ; (4) the hortatory element, based upon (c) the 
oratorical. 

§ 174. The Material of the Book.— Make an examina- 
tion of the material of the book with a view to finding 
evidence for and against the Mosaic authorship, as 
follows : 

1. Note (1) the prohibition of intercourse with the 
Canaanites ; (2) references to Israel’s condition in the 
wilderness ; (3) the directions for appointing a king ; 
(4) the law for the cities of refuge, possible only at the 
time of the entrance; (5) the order to recall what 
Amalek did to them; (6) directions for the blessing 
and cursing on Mount Ebal; and consider whether 
material of this kind could possibly have had its origin 
at any other than a very early time, viz., the time of 
Moses. 

2. Consider, on the other hand, (1) whether the 
presence of this material has not already been accounted 
for in the statement (see § 172, 2) that the book is con- 
ceded to contain much very old material which has been 
handed down and incorporated side by side with the 
newer material; and (2) whether the presence of the 
newer material can possibly be explained in a book of 
Mosaic origin, ¢. g., (@) the prohibition of star-worship, 
which is late; (4) warnings against lower forms of proph- 
ecy, which cannot have antedated Amos and Hosea; 


Cf. Jer. 7: 1-26; 
Ir:1-8; 16:1- 
13; 21: 3-10, 


Cf. 2:28 with 
Numb, 20:19; 
1:28 with 
Numb. 13: 28; 
1:35, 36, 39, 41 
with Numb. 
14:23, 24, 31, 
406, 


aks 

433,45 7:15 8:1; 
g:I. 

17:14. 

19: I-10, 

25:17-19. 

27:11-16, 


4:193 17:3. 


18: 10-12, 


7 See, ¢. g., DRIVER, of. cit., p. Ixxxiv; HOLZINGER, Zindeitung in den Hexateuch, 
pp. 282-91; STEUERNAGEL, Deuteronomium (“Handkommentar zum Alten Testa- 


ment”), pp. xxxii—xli. 
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12: 1-7. 
hee 155213 233 


31:95 33: 1,4 
4: 44-49; chap. 
34. 


Mal. 4: 4. 


1:9-13; cf. Exod. 
18: 13-26, 


1:22f.; cf. Numb, 
13: 1-3. 


1:37f.; ¢7 Numb, 
20:12. 


19:1-13; cf 
Numb. 35: 9-34. 


14:21; cf. Exod. 
23:19; 34:26. 

Chap, 16; cf. 
Exod. 23:14; 
Lev., chap. 23. 

Chap. 5; c/.Exod., 
chap, 20; chap. 
14; cf. Lev,, 
chap, 11. 


1 Sam. 9:12-14; 
162); 10; en 
I Kings 18 
ff.; 2Sam.6: a 
17 f. 


Josh. 1:22, 23; 
2:10, 113 3:73 
10; 28-43; 

11; 10-15; 
Judg. 2: 11-23; 
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(c) the law centralizing worship at one place; (¢) laws 
like those concerning contracts and inheritance, which 
mark an advanced state of social development. 

3. Consider from the point of view of the material 
the truth or falsity of the following statements: ‘‘ The 
Israel of Deuteronomy is separated from the Israel of 
the exodus by a complete social revolution;” “The 
nomadic tribes have grown into a settled and wealthy 
community whose organization no longer needs to be 
constituted, but only to be reformed.” 

4. Consider in their bearing on this question the 
following: (1) certain passages which manifestly cannot 
be ascribed to Moses, ¢. g., the account of his death ; 
(2) the fact that the first reference in the prophets to a 
Mosaic code occurs in post-exilic times ; (3) the lack of 
consistency which appears in so many cases in com- 
parison with the other parts of the Pentateuch, e. g., the 
difference in the representations concerning the appoint- 
ment of assistants to Moses in his work as judge; the 
different accounts of the sending out of the twelve spies ; 
the different causes assigned for Jehovah’s anger against 
Moses ; the many differences between the last chapters 
of Numbers and the book of Deuteronomy, though both 
are assigned to the same year ; (4) the repetitions of laws 
which occur also in other books, e. g., the law against 
seething a kid in its mother’s milk ; the law concerning 
feasts ; the decalogue ; the law of clean and unclean. 

5. Consider the cases in which Israel’s leaders in the 
early period show utter disregard of Deuteronomic laws, 
without any indication that what they do is regarded 
as illegal; ¢. g., Samuel sacrifices at other places than 
Jerusalem ; Elijah sacrifices on Mount Carmel; David 
also offers sacrifice. 

6. Consider the bearing upon this question of the 
more important teachings (see § 178). 

§ 175. The Book of Deuteronomy as Related to Other 
Old Testament Literature. 

1. Examine the strongly Deuteronomic character of 
certain passages in Joshua, Judges, and Kings, and con- 
sider whether these are to be explained (1) as themselves 
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early, and indicating the existence of the book of Deu- Greene: 
teronomy at an early date; or (2) as later interpolations Beene a4: 
and expansions by Deuteronomic editors after the publi- a ines 6: co 
cation of Deuteronomy in 621 B. C. (see § 180). eae eee 
2. Examine the remarkable cases of similarity (in 4:20; cf Jer. 


thought and form) between Jeremiah and Deuteronomy*® ree 


. (f. the sixty-six passages from Deuteronomy of which BE se ee 
there are echoes in not less than eighty-six of Jere- i 2; ne us 
miah); and consider whether this is to be explained by 28 “Jer 
supposing (1) that Jeremiah was particularly fond of, and ies ae ue 
familiar with, the ancient Deuteronomy; or (2) that Deu- 28:90) Ae 
teronomy and Jeremiah are the product of nearly the eee ean 
same times, the latter being strongly influenced by the 385 is 

former ; or (3) that Jeremiah was himself the author of Ei ee 

Deuteronomy.” 

3. Consider the significance of the fact that in the 

genuine portions of Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah none of 

these Deuteronomic phrases are to be found. 

4. Consider, still further, the cases in later literature aS 

in which the Deuteronomic phrases still maintain them- Ban. 94-19; 

selves, e. g., Nehemiah, Chronicles, and Daniel. ape hae’ 

§ 176. The Book of Deuteronomy and the New Testa- 

ment. 

1. Examine the allusions in the New Testament to markr:44;12:26; 


the “law of Moses,” and consider the bearing of these PR are 


statements on the authorship of the Pentateuch in gen- 74327; 44%, Joh 


1:17; 7:19; Acts 
eral. 15:21; 28:23; 
2. Examine the quotations in the New Testament phage aie 
taken from the book of Deuteronomy, and consider the 72:243 Mark 
5 “9 . ’ 
7 : n q Luke 20: 28; 
bearing of the statements made in connection with them Tee 


on the authorship of Deuteronomy in particular. Ors: F019, 
3. Consider the three interpretations which have been 

made of these and similar passages: (1) that the state- 

ments are literally true and are to be accepted as final ;” 


18 ZUNZ, Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, 1873, pp. 671-3; 
DRIVER, Deuteronomy, pp. xciii ff. 

19 But see DRIVER, Deuteronomy, pp. xciii f.; CHEYNE, Jeremiah, His Life and 
Times, pp. 81f.; J. L. Konic, Alttestamentliche Studien, 11; KLEINERT, Das 
Deuteronomium und der Deuteronomiker, pp. 185-90, 235. 

20See ALVAH Hovey, “The New Testament as a Guide to the Interpretation of 
the Old Testament,” Old Testament Student, Vol. VIII, pp. 207-13. 
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(2) that Jesus and the New Testament writers, though 
knowing the real facts, accommodated themselves to the 
point of view of their times and accepted the traditional 
interpretation, not wishing to arouse opposition over a 
matter of comparatively slight importance and thereby 
detract attention from the great truths they wished to 
teach ;** (3) that Jesus and the New Testament writers 
were not sent to teach historical and biblical criticism, 
hence were not given any more knowledge concerning 
such questions than was possessed by their contem- 
poraries.” 


§177. Is Not the Book a Forgery and a Fraud, if 
Not Written by Moses? 

1. Consider (1) whether, in view of its own assertions 
and the general belief, this book is not a fraudulent 
imposture, if Moses did not write it; (2) whether, if a 
forgery, it could under any circumstances be counted 
among the sacred writings; (3) how, if a forgery, it 
could possibly have gained acceptance in the Jewish 
nation ; (4) whether the writer, whoever he was, did not 
secure its acceptance on the pretense that it was the 
work of Moses. 

2. Consider, on the other hand, (1) whether, in those 
days, there was anything in existence like the literary 
usages and laws of the modern world, e. g., any literary 
proprietorship, any literary copyright; and, if these were 
not in existence, can the modern conception of forgery or 
plagiarism have existed ? (2) the suggestions made above 
(§ 171, 2, 3) concerning ancient customs in connection 
with writings ; (3) whether there are not books of excellent 
morality which are, nevertheless, literary forgeries ;*° (4) 
whether there have not been cases in which a modern law- 
book has been palmed off as ancient ;* (5) whether the 
proposition of forgery is possible in view of the fact that 

Chap, 18, the supposed forgers, the priests of Zadok, include laws 
21See G. B. STEVENS, “The Bearing of New Testament Statements upon the 
Authorship of Old Testament Books,” Old Testament Student, Vol. VIII, pp. 164-70. 
22See C. H. Toy, “The New Testament as Interpreter of the Old Testament,” 
Old Testament Student, Vol. VIII, pp. 124-33. 
nl a, the Sibylline oracles. 24 Cf. SIR HENRY MAINE, in Ancient Law, p.82 
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touching the interests of the country-Levites which are 
in direct conflict with the interests of the Zadokites ; 75 
(6) whether the mass of the people who heard the read- 5:13 31:1,9 
ing of the law was in any proper position to consider 
critically the question of authorship ; (7) whether Hilkiah 
in permitting the belief in the Mosaic authorship was 
really guilty of delusion; was it not rather illusion? (8) 
whether the principle of illusion is not (2) necessary in 
all educational work ;* (4) practiced in the Old and New 
Testaments ;” (c) one of the greatest elements in the 
teaching of Jesus himself ;** (9) whether, after all, the 
writer of this book was not properly using the word 
Moses, inasmuch as (a) this work was only a continuation 
of the work of Moses, along the same lines and for the 
same ends ; (4) this work was but the fuller growth of 
the seed planted by Moses; (c) even where the older 
usage is changed, as in the case of the place of 
worship, the principle underlying the change is one 
enunciated by Moses; (@) the writer is doing only what 
Moses himself under the changed circumstances would 
have done; (e) the writer has done just what modern 
writers do, as in the case of the name of Webster’s 
Dictionary, the original author having long been dead, 
and the dictionary, although greatly modified and 
enlarged, still bearing his name; or the name of 
Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar, many editions having 
appeared since the death of the author, with very 
significant changes in system and matter. 

§ 178. The Religious Teachings of the Book.— Con- 
sider (1) the general religious teachings and their sig- 
nificance (see § 28); (2) the teachings of Deuteronomy 
upon the special subjects compared in §§ 52-166. 

§ 179. The Structure and General Character of the Book 
of Deuteronomy. 

1. Consider the various sections which constitute the 

35 Cf. CHEYNE, Jeremiah, His Life and Times, pp. 76 f. 

26 Cf, ibid., pp. 77 £. 

77 Cf. Jer. 20:7, in which the prophet utters his disappointment in his discovery 
that he had been illuded (not deluded); also Heb. 4:8, 9. 


28 Cf, John 16: 12. 
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I:I-5. 

1: 6—4: 40. 
4: 41-43. 

4° 44-49. 


5: Be 19; chap. 


Chand, 5-11, 

Chaps. 12-26, 28. 

Chap. 27. 

29: 1—30 : 20, 

31: 1-8. 

31: 9-13. 

31:14, 15, 23. 

3I : 16-22, 24-30; 
32: I-43, 44. 

32: 45-47. 

32: 48—34: 12. 


book of Deuteronomy as it now stands, and note their 
specific contents : 
(1) Introduction. 
(2) The first discourse of Moses, introductory. 
(3) Appointment of three cities of refuge. 
(4) Superscription to the second discourse of Moses. 
(5) The second discourse — the law. 
(2) Hortatory introduction. 
(2) Code of laws. 
(6) The acceptance of the code. 
(7) The ¢hird discourse, supplementary. 
(8) Moses’s last words of encouragement. 
(9) Delivery of the law to the priests. 

(10) Commission of Joshua. 

(11) Song of Moses. 

(12) Final commendation of the law to Israel. 

(13) Moses’s blessing and death. 

2. Consider the literary structure of this material 
upon the modern hypothesis:” (1) To P are assigned 
the few touches found in 1:3; 32:48-52; 34:14, 53, 
7-9; consider these passages in connection with the 
commonly accepted idea of P, and note that by means of 
them, at a late date, Deuteronomy was brought into the 
Hexateuch. (2) To JE are assigned the earlier parts of the 
book, viz., the incorporation of the blessing (chap. 33, 
this being taken from JE in its original form); 27: 5-7@; 
ZIL T4085 3 S123 3034 59a, b-5e76, tone(s)elo am 
the first Deuteronomic writer, and to D?, a second Deu- 
teronomic writer, is assigned the remainder, divided as 
follows (D? being in black type): 1:1f.; 1:4—3:13; 
3:14-17; 3:18—4:28; 4:29-31; 4:32-40; 4:41-49; 
5:1—26:19; 27:1-4; 27:76-8; 27:9 f.; 27: 11-26; 
28: 129: 8; 29:9-28; 30:1-10; 30: 11-20; 31: 1-13; 
31 :16-22; 31: 24-27; 31: 28-30; 32: 45-47; 34: 112f. 
D? followed some time after D, and, besides making the 
additions, incorporated the JE portion and the song 


32: 1-43. 


29So DRIVER, Deuteronomy, for variations consult BERTHOLET, Deuteronomium 
(“Kurzer Hand-Commentar”’); STEUERNAGEL, Deuteronomium (‘‘ Hand-Kommen- 
tar”); G. F. Moors, “ Deuteronomy,” Excyclopedia Biblica; STAERK, Das Deute- 
vonomium, sein Inhalt und seine literarische Form. 
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3. Consider the general character of the material tn 
Deuteronomy, consisting as it does of (1) historical, (2) 
legal, (3) hortatory elements. Which of these elements 
is the controlling one? Is the history narrated simply 
for the sake of imparting a knowledge of historical 
events, or is it used rather for the purpose of illustrating 
and enforcing great truths ? Notice also that the laws 
are imbedded in a didactic setting, and that their gen- 
eral tone is not imperative, but argumentative and per- 
suasive ; reasons are assigned for yielding obedience to 
them and rewards are promised to the obedient. Consider 
also the way in which the prophetic and priestly ele- 
ments are combined in Deuteronomy, how the great ideas 
of the book are of a prophetic character, and how the 
priestly laws are calculated to give concrete expression 
to these prophetic ideas and secure their lodgment in 
the life and thought of the people. 

§180. Other Work of the Deuteronomic Writers.— 
After the book of Deuteronomy was accepted as the law- Josh. 1:3-9, 12- 
book of Israel, there seems to have arisen a school of aaa 
writers controlled by the spirit of Deuteronomy whose *? ig 
activity may be clearly traced in the Old Testament Sage pets 
literature during the years immediately preceding the 8:14-66;'9:3-9; 
exile and onward for a century or more. Their work 
may be seen most clearly in the books of Judges and Juag. 2:7, 11-23; 
Kings, which they edited from the Deuteronomic point 2:1,710; ete” 
of view, inserting interpretations of the history of Israel 
based wholly on the teachings of Deuteronomy. Much 
of their work is found also in Joshua, and some traces 1 Sam.1:7f., 12. 
of it appear in Samuel and in the preceding books of Se atk ae 
the Hexateuch (§ 175).” ae 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


THE LEGAL LITERATURE—EZEKIEL’S CONTRIBUTION. 


§ 182. The Historical Situation of which Ezekiel 
and his work formed a part deserves careful study 
(§§ 30 ff.).? 
Kings 24: 1-7. 1. Gather together the principal facts (1) of the jirs¢ 
deportation as narrated in Kings, viz., the reign of 
Jehoiakim, its character; the reign of Jehoiachin, the 
invasion of Nebuchadnezzar, the carrying away of the 
princes, etc. (vs. 14); the date of this being 597 B. C.; 
2Kings25:1-2r; (2) of the second deportation, including the reign of 
Jer., chap. 52. ; , c 
Zedekiah, the siege of Jerusalem, its destruction, the car- 
rying away of the residue (vs. 11). 

a Kings 25: 2-26, 2. Note (1) the situation after the destruction of the 
city under Gedaliah, and the story of Gedaliah’s murder; 

Jer., chap.24; | (2) the prophet’s estimate of those taken away captive 

arg and those allowed to remain (the good and the bad figs), 
and consider (2) whether it was the captives or those 
left behind who were adjudged the more important; 

Ezek. 11: 14-21; is 

Jer., chaps. 42- also (4) which of these two classes was supposed to be suf- 

Be yyy fering the more keenly; still further (c), how the lower 
classes left behind regarded these matters. 

Jer., chap. 29, 3. Study Jeremiah’s letter? to the captives in Babylon 
and formulate the policy therein advocated in respect to 
business, marriage, etc. 

*See McCurpy, History, Prophecy and the Monuments, Vol. III, PP. 227-431; 
WELLHAUSEN, Prolegomena to the History of Israel, pp. 488-98; STADE, Geschichte 
des Volkes Israel, Vol. I, pp. 675-703; II, 1-67; GuTHE, art. “Israel,” §§ 40-47, 
Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol. I. 


?It is very probable that Jer., chap. 29, at least in its present form, is from a 
later writer, for: (1) Jeremiah is spoken of in the third person and described “as the 
prophet ;” (2) the nature of the advice given suggests that it comes from one looking 
back upon the conditions he is dealing with, rather than one living in the midst of 
movements the outcome of which was still uncertain; (3) parts of it seem to be 
dependent upon the Books of Kings; (4) the booklet, chaps. 26-29, bears marks of 
late workmanship, linguistic and otherwise. See, e. g., CORNILL, The Book of Jere- 
miah (SBOT); SCHMIDT, art. “Jeremiah,” Axcyclopedia Biblica; Duum, Das Buch 
Jeremia (“ Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum A. T.”). 
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4. Consider the general effect which the news of the Bzek. 33:arf. 
fall of Jerusalem must have had when it reached the ears 
of those who were already in captivity, among whom was 
Ezekiel. ‘ 

See GUTHE, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, pp. 239 ff. 

5. Note (1) that the period was one of transition, or, 
perhaps more truly, of revolution; one in which mon- 
olatry was to be supplanted by monotheism, idolatry by 
the sole worship of Jehovah; (2) that the principal 
scene of action was no longer Palestine, but Babylon; 

(3) that Israel was now scattered, the nationality broken; 

(4) that the work of the prophetic order was giving 

place to that of the priestly order ; for Jeremiah and Eze- 

kiel were priests, and the books of Haggai, Zechariah, MIE ie 
and Malachi, which follow, are far more priestly than 

prophetic (cf § 34). 

§ 183. The Preparation of Ezekiel. 

1. Consider (1) the significance of the fact that he was 1:3.3 
a priest, and the great influence, at this time, of the 
priestly position, second only to that of the king; (2) 
the character of the training which he would receive; 22:25, 26; 4:14. 
(3) the influence which must have been exercised over 
him by the book of Deuteronomy and by Jeremiah’s ser- 
mons (see § 184). 

2. Note (1) the fact that Ezekiel had been in cap- 33:21; cf. 26:1f. 
tivity already eleven years* when news of the fall of 
Jerusalem was received ; (2) the fact that the call came to 
him after five years’ experience in captivity (592 B. C.); 
(3) the latest date in the book (570 B. C.). Ds 

3. Study (1) the strange and wonderful character of 


- 


72. 


3 All Scripture references in this chapter cited without the name of the book are 
from Ezekiel. 

4 33:21 states that the tidings came in the twelfth year of the captivity; but we 
learn from 26:1 f. that Ezekiel already knew of the fall of Jerusalem in the eleventh 
year of the captivity. The Syriac version has eleventh year in 33:21 also, and this is 
probably correct. Jerusalem fell on the ninth day of the fourth month of the eleventh 
year of Zedekiah’s reign (2 Kings 25:2f.; Jer. 39:2), which was also the eleventh 
year of the captivity, since Zedekiah was placed on the throne when Jehoiachin was 
removed to Babylon (2 Kings 24:15 ff.); and it is not reasonable to suppose that the 
captives in Babylon did not hear of the fall of their city until a year and a half after 


the event. 
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134-28, 


2:1 ff, 
233-7. 
2:8—3:3. 
3: 4-9. 
3:10-15. 
3: 16-21. 
33: 1-9. 


324-12, 265 14 :1-5. 


23525, 


20:13 8:25 14:1-5. 


24 315-18, 19-27. 


33% 30-33¢ 


the visions which constituted the call, including (a) the 
vision of God — what conceptions of God are implied 
in the four living creatures (vss. 5-14), the four wheels 
(vss. 15-21), the throne and glory*(vss. 22-28)? (4) the 
prophet’s introduction to his work by the God seen in 
the vision—the people a rebellious one, the inspira- 
tion accorded him, the special strength given him, his 
particular mission to the captives of Tel-abib, the pre- 
cise character of his function, viz., to be a watchman ; (2) 
his later feeling of responsibility as a watchman. 

4. Examine, for the purpose of gaining a better point 
of view for an appreciation of his work, certain refer- 
ences to his life and activity in exile: (1) the character 
of the people with whom he was called to work; (2) his 
own character as Jehovah’s spokesman ; (3) the fact that 
he was frequently consulted in his own house by the 
elders of Israel ; (4) his use of the death of his wife as 
an occasion for a public message; (5) the threatening 
character of his early sermons; (6) the consolatory 
character of his later sermons; (7) his place and stand- 
ing among the exiles. 

§ 184. Ezekiel’s Prophetic Work.— For the better 
understanding of Ezekiel’s work as a priest, and the 
priestly structure of which he was the author, it is 
important that his work as prophet should be appreci- 
ated. This is perhaps most easily considered in connec- 
tion with that of Jeremiah. 

1. Consider the degree of dependence which Eze- 
kiel exhibits in relation to Jeremiah as seen in the fol- 
lowing passages: ©3 2-3, of: Jer. 55:46 3) ais eyes Jer. 
G27; 7:14, 29) of. Jer. 425-9 5> cham, 13.07" jer. 
T4323-10; 13270, Gy Jet. 6:44. doaet, len anTe 
chap. -18, cf. Jer. 31:29 f.; chap. 20, cf Jer. 11:3-8; 
24:16-23, cf. Jer. 16:3-9; chaps. 29-31, cf. Jer., chap. 
46; chap. 34, Jer. 23:1-4; 36:26, ch Jer. 24:73 
37°34,0/a)Gl. 30593 38'S 28, oer G aaa: 


See especially SMEND, Der Prophet Ezechiel (“ Kurzgefasstes 
exegetisches Handbuch,” 1880), pp. xxiv f.; C,. H. Toy, art. 
“Ezekiel,” Hucyclopedia Biblica, Vol. I, col. 1462; Davinson, Zhe 
Book of the Prophet Ezekiel (Camb. Bible, 1892), pp. xix f, xlvi ff. 
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2. Study (1) the place occupied in his preaching by 
the teaching of individual responsibility — does he elabo- 
rate the teaching of Jeremiah on this subject ? does he 
give it any special application to the exiles? (2) his 
counsels concerning submission to Babylon and his pre- 
dictions concerning Jerusalem’s fall, as compared with 
those of Jeremiah. 

3- Consider (1) his ethical and social teachings as 
enunciated, ¢. g., in chaps. 18 and 22, and note their 
high character so far as concerns relations between 
Israelites ; (2) his attitude toward the outside nations, 
to which no obligations are due, there being as yet no 
international code. 

4. Consider, also, if possible, Ezekiel’s conceptions 
concerning (1) God—how far does he sympathize 
with the older ideas, how far with the new? Is he a 
monotheist ? or does he accept the existence of other 
deities? Is the conception of Jehovah as a universal 
God associated with the older idea of the tribal God? 
(2) MJan—his inward life, his outward life, reward and 
punishment, the hereafter — sheo/, transformation of the 
heart (regeneration); cf. Jer. 31: 33. 

See Toy, art. “Ezekiel,” Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol. Il, cols. 
1467 ff; DAVIDSON, of. cit., pp. xxxi-xliii. 


§ 185. Ezekiel’s Own Representations Concerning Chaps. 
40-48.— Frequent references are made by the prophet 
to the origin of the material contained in these chapters. 
Consider the various statements: (1) the man with an 
appearance like brass and a line of flax in his hand, and 
a measuring reed— what or whom did this man symbol- 
ize? what was his function? what the purpose of his 
work? (2) the various steps in his guidance of the 
prophet; (3) the messages delivered from time to time 
in the progress of the journey; (4) the visions of divine 
glory revealed; (5) the use of the phrase, “thus saith 
the Lord God.” 

Formulate, upon the basis of this material, a state- 
ment covering the author’s point of view on this ques- 
tion. 
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Chap. 18; cf. 
Deut. 24: 16; 
Jer. 31: 29 f, 


33: I-17. 


17:1I-21; cf. Jer 
28: 12-17; 
38: 14-23. 


Chaps, 18, 22, 


Chaps. 25-32. 


1:26, 28; 10:19; 
34:30; 37:26 £.3 
43:7. 

18:28; 18:5-8. 

26:20; 31:24-275 
32: 197-32. 

36:26f, 


40: 1-4, 


40:17, 24, 28, 32, 
48, etc.; 47: 1-5. 
42:13; 43 : 6-12, 


44:5-8; 47:6 ff. 
43: 1-53 44:4. 


42:18; 44:9; 45:95 
46:1, 16; 47:13. 
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§ 186. The Structure and General Character of Ezek., 
Chaps. 40-48. ; 


40: 143: 12, 1. Note the contents of the section: (1) plans and 
43: 13-27. specifications for the future temple; (2) the ordinances 
4424-31. for the erection and dedication of the altar; (3) the law 
4521-5. concerning the priesthood; (4) the sacred territory 
536-25. located and defined; (5) regulations in reference to 
44:1-33 46:1-18, Sacrifices; (6) the function of “the prince,” with special 
46: 19-24. reference to his religious obligations; (7) the law pro- 

viding special places for the cooking of the sacrifices 
47: 1-12. offered by the people; (8) description of the living 
47: 13—48 :29. waters issuing from the temple; (9) a statement of the 


boundaries of the land and its allotment among the 
tribes, with especial provision for proselytes (47 : 22 f.) ; 


48: 30-35 (10) the dimensions of the Holy City and the location of 
its twelve gates. 
40:1. 2. Consider (1) that this material comes from a 


date twelve years later than any portion of the book’ 
except 29:17, 18; (2) that there is in this section no 
“teaching” on any subject; (3) that there is given here 
a picture in which a people is represented as living in 
an ideal condition; (4) ‘that it does not describe how 
salvation is to be attained, for the salvation is realized 
and enjoyed ; it describes the people and their condition 
and their life now that redemption has come ;’’® (5) that, 
with the temple occupying the central place, there are 
taken up questions relating to the priests, the sacrifices, 
the land including the Dead Sea, the division of terri- 
tory, the laying out of the city; (6) that, in addition, 
there are the regulations regarding the functions of the 
“prince ;” (7) that, in other words, it is an ideal state 


5 Attention may be called here to the fact that the genuineness of the book or of 
certain parts of it has been called in question by some scholars; ¢. g., ZUNZ, Gottes- 
dienstliche Vortriige der Juden (2d ed.), pp. 165 ff., and in ZDMG., Vol. XXVII, pp. 
676 ff., and GEIGER, Urschrift und iibersetzungen der Bibel, p. 23, place the whole 
book in the Persian period ; SEINECKE, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, Vol. II (1884), 
pp. 1 ff., assigns it to the Maccabzean period; Voz, Die vorextlische Jahweprophetie 
und der Messias (1897), p. 84, note, regards the last nine chapters as the work of a 
disciple of Ezekiel. These views, however, have not met with any general acceptance. 


6A. B. DAVIDSON, of. ciz., p. 288. 
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which is thus presented, a conception which constitutes 
the germ of the doctrine of the kingdom of God. 

3- Consider, still further, (1) its form, namely vision, 
in. contrast with the form of Deuteronomy, which was 
the sermonic; (2) how, not infrequently, it lapses into 
the form of sermon or address to the people; (3) 
whether in sfzrzt it more nearly resembles Deuteronomy 
or Leviticus; (4) the strange and confusing mingling of 
the natural and supernatural elements, and show the 
origin of this in the prophetic conception of life; (5) 
the relation of this picture to the preceding context, in 
which Israel is represented as having now received the 
outpouring of the divine spirit—is it not the climax of 
the book ? 

§ 187. The Principal Ideas of the section deserve clas- 
sification and formulation: 

1. Note the statement, made above, to the effect that 
there were no “teachings” in the section; this does not 
mean, however, that the picture does not rest upon cer- 
tain conceptions, or zmfly the truth of certain great 
ideas. 

2. For a general statement of the ideas of Ezekiel in 
this section, see §31. For the material on the priest, 
see §§ 65, 66; on the place of worship, §§ 77, 78; on 
sacrifice, §§ 89, 90; on feasts, §102; on the sabbath, 
§§ 114, 115; on clean and unclean, §§ 128, 129. 

3. Consider some of the more important of the great 
ideas that underlie the form of presentation employed in 
these closing chapters, keeping in mind constantly the 
necessity in many cases of basing our conclusions largely 
upon the general tone and character of the material 
rather than upon specific statements and texts. (1) The 
idea of God—what is the bearing upon this idea of (a) 
the fact that the temple, Jehovah’s house, is placed in the 
middle of the Holy Land and surrounded on all sides 
by the land of the priests, Jehovah’s ministers, thus being 
kept from contact with everything profane and pollut- 
ing ? (4) the stringent regulations concerning those who 
may approach Jehovah to offer sacrifice, and concerning 
their apparel, etc.? (c) the exclusion of foreigners from 


40:25 43:3. 


45:1ff.; 46:1 ff.; 
47:21. 


39: 25-29. 


45:1-8. 


44: 4-28, 
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4331-5. 
4336-9; 48:35. 


44°75 9 


4538-125 46:16 ff, 


43:21 ff.3 442273 
45:17. 


44:10-15; cf. 
Deut, 18: 1-8, 


4417-27; cf, 
Deut. 17:9. 

44:29f.; chaps. 
45, 48; cf Deut 
18: 1-4. 


Deut., chap. 16, 


the temple and of the laity from the inner court of the 
temple? Does not the whole representation in chaps. 
40-48 give the impression of the great exaltation and 
holiness of Jehovah in comparison with everything 
human? (2) Jehovah’s relation to Israel—note that 
Jehovah is represented as having restored his people to 
favor, and as requiring of them holiness in order that 
they may enjoy his favor forever. Note also the feeling 
of superiority over all foreigners that appears in the 
restrictions placed upon the latter, though provision is 
made for proselytes. Does not the spirit of particular- 
ism appear here very clearly? (3) The subordination of 
political to religious ideals —note (a) the fact that the 
“‘prince’s” functions are almost wholly religious ; (4) the 
exceedingly few non-religious matters that are dealt 
with; (c) the complete silence on all matters relating to 
national ambition or development; (@) the fact that the 
nation is represented rather as a community existing 
only for religious purposes; (¢) the emphasis laid on the 
ceremonial as compared with the ethical side of the reli- 
gious life. (4) The great emphasis laid upon the idea of 
atonement as an evidence of an increasing sense of the 
exceeding sinfulness of sin. Is this not a correlative of 
the exalted idea of Jehovah’s holiness ? 

§ 188. The General Relation of Ezek., Chaps. 40-48, to 
Deuteronomy. 

1. Consider the place of the priests in both sections, 
noting that Deuteronomy makes no distinction between 
priests and Levites, while Ezekiel degrades the Levites, 
gives the reasons for so doing, and restricts the priest- 
hood to the sons of Zadok. 

2. Consider the comparative fulness in the treatment 
of (1) the duties of priests, (2) the provision made for the 
priests; does not this indicate a great advance in the 
conception of the place and dignity of the priesthood ? 

3. Consider the absence in Ezek., chaps. 40-48, as 
compared with Deuteronomy, of warnings against idola- 
try. 

4. Consider the feasts as enumerated in Deuter- 
onomy, the sacrificial details being absent; while in 
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Ezekiel’ the details of the material are given, and a Ezek. 45:21-25, 
special ceremony of purification of the sanctuary on the 45:18-20(LXX). 
first day of the first and seventh months. 
_ 5. Consider the apparent failure of the Deuteronomic 
‘Scheme in the catastrophe of the exile; for was not. this 
scheme intended for a “holy” people, and to serve as Deut. 7:6 
the expression of a people closely united with a “holy” 
God? Was it not intended to bring the people into a 
life which should be worthy of Jehovah, their Lord, and 
was not the destruction of Jerusalem understood to sepa- 
rate them from him ? 
6. Is not Ezekiel’s scheme clearly prepared for a 
people restored from captivity, and not only restored, 
but actually purified and regenerated? “It opens with 46: 24-28. 
an elaborate account of a new temple set on the sacred 
hill. The ‘law of the house’ is expounded with much 40: :~43:12, 
detail, and the prophet then announces the ordinances 
of the altar. These are followed in turn by regulations 
for the priesthood and the appropriate sacrifices, and a 
scheme of cultus is thus displayed by which the people, 
once more consecrated, shall be preserved from further 
temptation to unfaithfulness, and shall secure the pres- 
ence of Jehovah in their midst forever.’’® 
The relationship of Ezekiel’s cultus to that of P will 
be considered in the next chapter. 
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Volkes Israel, Vol. II (1884), pp. 1-20; DILLMANN, Die Biicher Numeri Deutero- 
nomium und Joshua (2d ed. 1886), pp. 644 ff.; CORNILL, Das Buch des Prophet 
Exechiel (1886); ARNDT, Die Stellung Exzechielsin der alttestamentlichen Prophetie (1886); 
VALETON, Viertal Voorlez. over Prophet. des Ouden Verbonds (1886); STADE, Geschichte 
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des Volkes Israel, Vol. II (1888), pp. 1-63; ORELLI, Ezekiel (“ Kurzgefasster Com- 
mentar,” 1888, 2d ed. 1896); H. MEULENBELT, De Prediking van den Profeet Ezechiél 
(1888); PERROT ET CHIPIEZ, Le temple de Jérusalem et la maison du Bois-Liban 
restitués d’aprés Exzéhiel et le livre des Rois (1889); RiEHM, Einleitung in das alte 
Testament (1889-90), Vol. II, pp. 111-26; KNABENBAUER, Commentarius in Ezek. ( 1890); 
L, GAUTIER, La mission du prophéte Ezékiel (1891); BAENTZSCH, Das Heiligheitsgesetz 
(1893), pp. 121 ff.; DIESTEL, article “ Hesekiel,” RIEHM’s Handworterbuch des biblischen 
Alterthums, Vol. I (2d ed., 1893); Gaupp, “Die Kigentiimlichkeit des Ezekiel,” 
Neue kirchliche Zettschrift, Vol. V (1894), pp. 613 ff.; KAMRATH, “ Der messianische 
Theil des ezech. Proph., besonders in seinen Verhaltnissen zum Hexateuch,” Jahr- 
biicher fiir protestantische Theologie, Vol. XVII (1891), pp. 585 ff.; CoRNILL, Linded- 
tung in das Alte Testament (1891), pp. 77 f., 168-70; WILDEBOER, Die Litteratur des 
Alten Testaments (1893, transl. 1895), pp. 245-57; Konic, Linleitung in das Alte 
Testament (1893), pp. 354-60; D. H. MULLER, Zzechiel-Studien (1895); BERTHOLET, 
Die Verfassungsentwurf des Hesechiel (1896); BERTHOLET, Das Buch Hesekiel 
erkiart (““Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament,” 1897); Dussaup, “Les 
visions d’Ezékiel,” Revue de l’histoire des religions, Vol. XIX (1898), pp. 301 f£.; 
ORELLI, article “‘ Ezechiel,” Realencyklopadie fiir Protestantische Theologieund Kirche, 
Vol. V (3d ed., 1898); KRAETZSCHMAR, Das Buch Exzechiel tibersetet und erhlart 
(“ Hand-Kommentar zum Alten Testament,” 1900); BAUDISSIN, Zinleitung in die 
Biicher des Alten Testamentes (1901), pp. 190 ff., 453-71; SCHMALZL, Ezechiel erkiirt 
(“Kurzgefasster wissenschaftl. Commentar,” 1901). 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE LEGAL LITERATURE — THE PRIESTLY CODE. 


§ 190. The Story of the Adoption of the Law in Ezra’s 
Times (§§ 40-44)." 

1. Consider the conditions of the times in which this 
mere 2795 evan occurred : (1) the date of the event ;? (2) the char- 
Neh. 7:73; 9:1. acter of Ezra and his constituency; (3) the duration of 

8:21 ff.;9:5f. Ezra’s journey, March to August ; (4) the gifts and let- 


8: 24-30. ters; (5) the work of Nehemiah (§ 40); (6) the work of 
Ezra (§ 41). 

Neh., chaps. 8-10. 2. Study the account of the formal adoption, includ- 

ing (1) the place of the assembly; (2) the duration of the 

Neh. 8: 3. reading ; (3) the circumstances attending the reading; 

Neh, 8:8. (4) the reception given the law by the people; (5) the 

Neh. 8:9. method of interpretation; (6) the occasion of their 

Neh.8:13f. | weeping; (7) the reading on the second day in refer- 


ence to the Feast of Booths, and the compliance of the 

Neh. 9:39; 10:29- people; (8) the various things which they covenanted to 

Meno sya edo (§ 43); (9) the fact that the priests are clearly distin- 
guished from the Levites (§§ 43, 68). 

2 Kings 22:1— 3. Compare the general circumstances of the accept- 

ras .ance of the book of Deuteronomy (§ 25) with those of 

“the acceptance of this book, noting points of similarity 

and difference, ¢. g., (1) the national assembly; (2) the 

celebration of a feast, in one case the Passover, in the other 


? Ezra’s work is probably to be placed after that of Nehemiah ; for the arguments 
in support of this position see Kostrrs, Het Herstel van [sraél (1894; transl. into Ger- 
man,1895); KENT, A History of the Jewish People during the Babylonian, Persian, and 
Greek Periods, pp. 196 ff.; CHEYNE, Jewish Religious Life after the Exile, pp. 36-81; 
C. C. Torrey, The Composition and Historical Value of Ezra-Nehemiah, pp. 51-65; 
GUTHE, art. “Israel ” (§§ 55 ff.), Zcyc. Biblica; A. VAN HOONACKER, Wouvelles études 
sur la restauration juive apres l’ exile de Babylone (18096). 

? The arrival of Ezra at Jerusalem is placed shortly after 433 B. C. by KosTErs and 
CHEYNE, Encyc. Biblica, Vol. II, col. 1487, and others. PROFESSOR VAN HOONACKER, 
however, places it in the seventh year of Artaxerxes II., viz., 398-7; while KUENEN, 
Gesammelte Abhandlungen zur biblischen Wissenschaft (1894), ED. MEYER, Die Ent- 
stehung des Judenthums (1896), and others retain the date 458 B. C. 
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the Feast of Booths, in a manner different from that in 
which they had previously been observed in Canaan. 

4. Consider, now, whether the law adopted thus by 
the people in Ezra’s time was (1) the entire Hexateuch 
as we now possess it; or (2) the so-called Holiness 
Code, that is, Lev., chaps. 17-26; or (3) the whole 
Levitical code known as P (§ 43).3 

5. Consider why, if Ezra brought the law with him 
in 458 B.C., he took no steps to make it known to the 
people until twelve years later, after Nehemiah had come 
(446 or 445 B. C.). Is it enough to answer that this was 
delayed by (1) the troublous character of the times 
which followed the expulsion of the foreign wives ; (2) 
the necessity of Ezra’s taking time to acquaint himself 
with the conditions of the country and the adjustment 
of the details of the law to those conditions ; (3) the 
need of such a character as Nehemiah to arouse the 
enthusiasm of the people? 

§ 191. Representations in P Concerning its Authorship 
(cf. closely § 171). 

1. Read and compare some of the various passages 
in P which refer to its authorship, noting particularly 
the phraseology employed, ¢. g., (1) “And Jehovah 
spake unto Moses, saying;” (2) “And he gave unto 
Moses the two tables of the testimony, tables of stone, 
written with the finger of God;” (3) “And Moses 
assembled all the congregation of the children of Israel, 
and said unto them ;” (4) “And it came to pass on the 
eighth day, that Moses called Aaron and his sons, and 
the elders of Israel; and hesaid unto Aaron ;” (5) “And 
Jehovah spake unto Aaron, saying ;” (6) “And Jehovah 
spake unto Moses and to Aaron, saying;” (7) ‘These 
are the statutes and ordinances and laws, which Jehovah 
made between him and the children of Israel in Mount 
Sinai by Moses.” 
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Ezra 7:14. 


Ezra 10: 7, 


Exod. 25:1. 
Exod. 31: 18, 


Exod. 35:1, 4. 


Lev. 9:1. 


Lev. 10:8, 12. 
Lev. 11:1; 14:333 
tI 


15:1. 
Lev. 26: 46; c/ 
27:34. 


3 This point may well be omitted, except by those who desire to go into the criti- 
cal questions involved; see J. E. CARPENTER AND G. HARFORD-BATTERSBY, The 
Hexateuch, Vol. 1, pp. 138 ff.; HoLZzINGER, Einleitung in den Hexateuch, §57; 
STEUERNAGEL, Deuteronomium und Josua (“ Handkommentar z. A. T.”), pp. 277 ff.; 
WELLHAUSEN, Prolegomena to the History of Israel, pp. 405 ff.; the articles on the 
Hexateuch in the various Bible dictionaries; and the discussions in the many intro- 


ductions to the Old Testament. 
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Numb. 33:2. 


Numb. 35:1; 
36:13. 

Numb. 1:1; 3:14; 
9:53 Exod. ‘ 
24:18—25:1. 

Exod. 12:1. 


Numb. 1ro:11. 


Exod. 29: 46, 

Exod., chaps. 
25 ff., 35-40. 

Exod. 40: 17-38. 


Lev. 14:34; 18:3; 
19:23; Numb. 
15:2, 18; 33:513 
34:2. 

Lev, 18:3, 27 f.; 
20:22 ff, 


Lev. 19:34, 365 
25:2, 545 
umb. 8:17; 
14:2. 


Lev. 20: 1-5. 

Lev., chap. 23; 
Numb., chaps. 
28, 29. 

Numb. 34:15° 
35:14. 


Lev. 7:28; 8:1; 
O20 5 1.5 ante 


Exod. 16: 55. 


Lev. 18:24 ff. ; 
20: 23. 


2. Read the interesting passage in which writing is 
ascribed to Moses, and consider whether the contents are 
consistent with an assignment to the times ot Moses. 

3. Take up now, one by one, the suggestions which 
have been offered in explanation of a non-Mosaic author- 
ship, as indicated in §171 under 2, 3, 4, 5. 

§ 192. Point of View and Coloring of the Priestly Code 
(G5 272): 

1. Consider, as bearing upon the Mosaic origin, (1) 
the representation concerning the plains of Moab as the 
scene of certain legislation concerning Levitical cities; 
(2) the situation at Sinai as the scene of certain events 
and legislation; (3) the situation in Egypt as the place 
of the initiation of the Passover; (4) the exact statement 
of the date of departure from Sinai; (5) the date of the 
ordinances of the tabernacle and of its erection, together 
with the statement that it accompanied Israel through 
all the wanderings ; (6) the fact that it looks forward to 
entrance into Canaan, and introduces legislation appli- 
cable only to settled life in Canaan; (7) the warnings 
uttered against practices of Egypt which they had 
known and practices of Canaan which they are to know; 
(8) the allusions to Egypt and Jehovah’s deliverance of 
Israel from bondage there; (9) the absence of any men- 
tion of Jerusalem and the temple. 

2. Consider, as bearing further upon this question, 
(1) the regulations against Molech worship; (2) the 
agricultural character of the feasts; (3) the experiences 
of the exile as depicted in Lev., chap. 26; (4) the phrase 
“beyond the Jordan,” used of the east side of Jordan; 
(5) the constant reference to Moses in the third person; 
(6) the apparent distance of Moses and Aaron in the 
narrative Exod. 6:26 f., and of the eating of manna in the 
description of the same ; (7) passages in which Israel seems 
to be represented as in possession of the land of Canaan ; 
(8) the significance of the great periods passed over in 
silence (is it not against the supposition that the author 
was a contemporary ?), e. g.,(@) between Exod. 1:5—7 and 
1:13, a period of two or four hundred years ;* (4) between 


4For an analysis of the text here see J. E. CARPENTER AND G. HARFORD- 
BATTERSBY, The Hexateuch, Vol. Il, pp. 80f., or the commentaries of Dillmann and 
Baentsch. Onthe historical events see the histories of Kittel, Stade, Wellhausen, Kent. 
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Numb. 20:1 and 20: 224, a period of thirty-eight years 
(cf. 10:11 and 33:37);5 (c) the representation that Dan’s 
descendants in the fourth generation numbered 62,700. 

§ 193. The Language and Style of the Priestly Code. 

1. Examine a list of special words and phrases fre- 
quently occurring in this code,° and consider (1) the 
bearing of the fact of such a list upon the question of 
authorship; does it argue for or against identity of 
authorship with the other books of the Hexateuch ? 
(2) the general character of these expressions as indi- 
cating early or late authorship. Note especially that the 
months are numbered rather than named, and that the 
New Year comes in the spring, not in the autumn. 
When did this method of enumeration prevail ? 

2. Examine a list of the linguistic peculiarities 
appearing in the book, z. e., peculiar forms, idioms, etc., 
and consider whether these exhibit evidence of antiquity 
of date, or of late date. With what writer in the Old 
Testament does the Priestly Code show the largest num- 
ber of similarities ? 

3. Consider (1) the general style of the Priestly Code, 
viz., stereotyped, repetitious, statistical, rigid, prosaic, 
precise, systematic ; (2) the striking points of style which 
distinguish this code from other portions of the Hexa- 
teuch and, indeed, from other Old Testament writings, 
viz., (2) legal, (4) imperative, (¢) idealistic.’ 

§ 194. The Material of the Priestly Code as Bearing on 
the Date and Authorship. 

1. Examine the great number of repetitions of laws 
found in other portions of the Pentateuch and within P 
itself (e. g., Exod., chaps. 25-28 and 35-40; Lev. 3: 5- 
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Numb. 1:38; 
2:26, 


Exod. 40:2, 173 
Lev. 16:29; 
chap, 23. 


Ch., e. £., Lev. 
18:25 arith 
Ezek. 20:5, 7, 
19; Lev. 18:25 
with Ezek, 
42; 20, 


5See CARPENTER AND HARFORD-BATTERSBY, The Hexateuch, Vol. I, p. 28. 


6Extensive lists of the various linguistic phenomena of the Priestly Code are to 
be found in J. E. CARPENTER AND G. HARFORD-BATTERSBY, Zhe Hexateuch, Vol. I, 
pp. 208-21; HouzincEr, Linleitung in den Hexateuch, §§ 43, 44, 51,58; ADDIS, 
Documents of the Hexateuch, Vol. Il, pp. 170-73; Brices, Higher Criticism of the 
Hlexateuch, pp. 172-80; RyssEL, De Elohistae Pentateucht Sermone (1878); GIESE- 
BRECHT, “‘ Der Sprachgebrauch des hexateuchischen Elohisten,” Zeztschrift fiir die 
alttestamentliche Wissenchaft, Vol. I (1881), pp. 177-276; DRIVER, Journal of Philology, 


Vol. XI, pp. 201-36. 


7On literary style of P see the articles by W. R. HARPER in Hebrazca, Vols. V, V1. 
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Exod., chaps. 
25-29. 

Exod., chaps. 
35-40. 
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4:35 and chap. 18; 19:36, 30 and 26:2; 19:9 and 
23:22; 19:26@ and 17:10-14; 24:21 and 24:17; 
18:6-23 and 20:10-21; Lev., chap. 8; Exod. 30 : 1— 
31:11, and Numb., chap. 8), and consider (1) how these 
repetitions may be accounted for upon the supposition 
that all portions of the Hexateuch had their origin 
within one man’s lifetime and as one man’s work; (2) 
how these repetitions may be explained upon the suppo- 
sition of three or more distinct codes of law, which 
originated as codifications of teachings and usages that 
had grown up through many centuries. 

2. Examine passages which seem to furnish instances 
of discrepancy and variation between P and other legisla- 
tion (e. g., the differences in the lists of “clean and 
unclean” as given in Lev., chap. 11, and Deut., chap. 14; 
the variations in the details of the structure of the ark of 
the covenant as described in Exod. 25:10; 37:1; 40:20, 
and Deut., chap. 9; 10:1, 3,5; the representation of 
the tabernacle as located within the camp in Exod., 
chaps. 25-29, but without the camp in Exod. 33:7; 
Numb. 11 : 24-30; 12:4; 10:33—all E passages; the 
law of the altar as given in Exod. 20:24 (E) and the 
totally different altar provided for in Exod., chaps. 25- 
29; the law of slaves, Lev. 25 : 39-42, cf. Exod. 21: 1-6 
(E) and Deut. 15:12; the regulations concerning the 
priest as found in Deuteronomy and in the Priestly 
Code —see §§ 62, 63, and 68, 69), and consider (1) how 
these discrepancies may be accounted for upon the sup- 
position that all portions of the Hexateuch had their 
origin within one man’s lifetime and as one man’s work ; 
(2) how they may be explained upon the supposition of 
three or more distinct codes of law, which originated as 
codifications of teachings and usages that had grown up 
through many centuries. 

3. Examine the narratives relating to the tabernacle, 
viz., (a) the directions for its erection and decoration ; 
(4) the record of its erection and decoration ; and in the 
study of these narratives consider the following ques- 
tions: (1) are the representations concerning the taber- 
nacle in the wilderness consistent with each other ?® 


8 See CARPENTER AND HARFORD-BATTERSBY, The Hexateuch, Vol. I, pp. 52, 129. 
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(2) What is the significance of the fact that the first state- 
ment made represents the tent as in actual use before it 
was constructed ?? (3) What are the various names by 
which the tent is designated in the several docu- 
ments?" (4) To what extent do the various codes 
describe a different service in connection with it?™ (5) 
Is it possible to understand this representation as an 
ideal one, and as corresponding to the prophetic pic- 
tures of the future ? 

§ 195. Structure and Contents of the Priestly Code. 

t. Consider the extent to which the P history and 
legislation constitute the basis on which the entire 
Hexateuch rests, or the framework into which the rest of 
the material is fitted. 

2. Compare the relation of the P legislation to the 
P history with that of the Deuteronomic legislation to 
the Deuteronomic historical setting. 

3. Consider (1) whether there are not to be found 
formulz which mark the end of small codes and, conse- 
quently, (2) whether the P legislation is not made up of 
several separate collections of laws, e. g.: (a) Lev., chaps. 
17-26; (4) Lev., chaps. 1-7; (¢) Exod., chaps. 25-28 ; 
(2) Exod., chaps. 35-40; (e) Lev., chap. 11; (/) Lev., 
chaps. 13, 14; (g) Lev., chap. 15; (4) Numb., chaps. 
28-36. 

4. Examine the contents and character of P®, so 
called because it forms the historical groundwork of the 
entire P legislation, considering (1) its central theme, 
viz., Jehovah’s purpose from the creation of the world to 
develop and train Israel as his peculiar people, and the 
means and institutions employed by him to accomplish 
this purpose; (2) the extent of the ground covered, viz., 
from the creation to the establishment of the nation ; 
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Exod, 33:7. 


Lev. 7:37 f.; 
11:46 f.; 13:593 
16:34; etc. 


Gen. 1:1; Josh., 
chaps. 14 ff. 


9The account of the construction of the tabernacle is given by P (= Exod., 
chaps. 35-40) as having taken place after the arrival at Sinai; while E in Exod. 33:7 


speaks of “the tent of meeting ” as a familiar institution of the camp. 


10See Exod. 33:7 (E); Exod. 25:8(P); Exod. 25:9 (P); Numb. 11:246 (E); 
9:15 (P); Exod. 39:32 (P); 35:11 (P); the name does not occur in J or Deuter- 


onomy. 


11 See CARPENTER AND HARFORD-BATTERSBY, of. ce¢., Vol. I, p. 55. 
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Gen.2:4;5:1; (3) the logical presentation, viz., (2) the soledhoth sec- 

pte Hone leading up to the Sinaitic revelation ; (4) the work 
of Moses in the deliverance from Egypt; (¢) the special 
covenant between Jehovah and Israel ; (¢) the settlement 
of Abraham’s descendants in Palestine ; (4) the character 
of all this as compared with the similar narrative of J, 
especially the differences which characterize it, such as 
the emphasis placed upon religious institutions, the lack 
of the personal element.” 

5. Consider now the great passage which stands apart 
and constitutes P", that is, the Holiness Code, taking up 
Lev. 26:3-45; 18: (1) certain peculiar exhortations, which are intended to 

ay) tO, 1asot4, emphasize the idea of holiness, and the deity of Jehovah 
22°26; 22:31-33, who led Israel out of Egypt; (2) certain laws which do 
not seem to be consistent with other parts of P; (3) 
other peculiarities of the form and contents;* (4) the 
probability of the independence of this section, and in 
this connection (a) the question as to the origin of this 
material, (4) its self-consistency, (c) the amount of edi- 
torial work which has been connected with it; (5) other 
passages which seem to show the same peculiarities ;™ 
(6) the question of date, distinguishing (a) the regula- 
tions of which it is composed, (4) the hortatory frame- 
work, and examining in detail the forms of the various 
laws with reference to their sociological setting. 
alee 6. Consider in the same general manner the portions 
assigned to P*, that is, priestly teaching (¢orah), which 
treat especially of sacrifice, clean and unclean, and simi- 
lar topics.’ 
ee hes 7. Consider, likewise, the portions assigned to P*, that 


Exod. 6:2. 
Gen., chap. 17. 


Josh., chaps. 14 ff, 


2 For further consideration of PS see chap. XV. 


37. g.,a different style and phraseology (see DRIVER, Juztroduction, pp. 49 ff.); 
a parenetic framework unknown to other parts of P; repetitions of laws found else- 
where in P; commands addressed to the people, not to the priest as in P. 


™ Scholars differ somewhat as to the limits of the Holiness Code; ¢. g., DRIVER 
(Introduction, p. 151) assigns to P®: Lev., chaps. 17-26; Exod. 6:6-8; 12:12; 31:13- 
14a, Lev. 10: 9a, 10; 11:44; Numb. 15: 37-41; Appis (Documents of the Hexateuch, 
Vol. II, p. 178): Lev., chaps. 17-26; 11: 43-45; Numb. 15 : 37-41; CARPENTER AND 
HARFORD-BATTERSBY (of. cit, Vol. I, p. 145): Lev., chaps. 17-26; Exod. 31:13, 14a; 
Numb. 10:9; 15: 384-41. 


18 For a statement of the limits and character of P* see CARPENTER AND HARFORD- 
BATTERSBY, of, cit., Vol. I, pp. 152f.; and for a similar statement concerning PS see 
the same work, Vol. I, pp. 153-5. 
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is, certain secondary expansions along many lines, tending - 


toward ‘“‘the heightening of ritual and the elaboration of 
detail.” . 

§ 196. The Relation of Ezek., Chaps. 40-48, to the 
Priestly Code.—The question as to the relation of the 
scheme of legislation contained in Ezek., chaps. 40-48, 
to that of the Priestly Code, and especially the Holiness 
Code, is one of especial interest, and has been the 
occasion of much discussion. Nothing more can be 
attempted here than to indicate the nature of the prob- 
lem and the various lines of investigation. 

1. Examine lists of the phraseological and linguis- 
tic affinities existing between P and Ezek., chaps. 40-48 
and consider whether they are to be accounted for on the 
supposition (1) that Ezekiel was especially fond of, and 
thoroughly familiar with, the P legislation, and drew up 
his scheme on the basis of it; or (2) that Ezek., chaps. 
40-48, served as a model for the authors of P and was 
largely drawn upon by them; or (3) that Ezekiel was 
the author of the Holiness Code; or (4) that Ezek., 
chaps. 40-48, and the earlier parts of P originated at 
about the same time, were both influenced largely by the 
earlier existing legislation, and were both actuated by a 
similar spirit and motive. 

2. Consider from the same point of view the similar 
regulations found in Ezek., chaps. 40-48, and ane Pe 
e.g., (1) the distinction between priests and Levites; 
(2) the emphasis laid upon the necessity of ceremonial 
“cleanness ;” (3) the close similarity of the laws con- 
cerning the priests; (4) the large ritualistic element 
common to both; (5) the special sanctity of the sabbath ; 
(6) the predominance in both of the religious element, 
almost to the exclusion of secular matters ; (7) the great 
emphasis laid by both upon the sanctuary. 

3. Consider, further, the points of difference between 
the two schemes of legislation, ¢. g., (1) in P the priests 
are sons of Aaron, in Ezekiel sons of Zadok; (2) the 
high-priest occupies a large place in P, but is not men- 
tioned in Ezekiel; (3) the function of “the prince” is 


Bzek. 44:10-153¢f. 
Numb., chaps. 


1-4. 

Ezek, 43:7-9; of. 
Lev., chaps. 15, 
ar, etc. 

Ezek. 44:17-275 
cf. Lev. 21: I— 
22: 16, 

Lev. 19:30; ef 
Ezek, 20: 12, 


Ezek. 40:5—43:125 
cf. Exod.,chaps. 
25-29 and 35-40. 


Ezek. 44:15; cf. 
Lev, 21:1. 


Lev, 21: 10, 


Ezek. 46:2 ff. 


16See, ¢. g.. DRIVER, Introduction, pp. 130-35, 145-95 SMEND, Der Prophet 


Exechiel (1880), pp. xxv—-Xxviii. 
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Lev., chap. 16; cf. 
Ezek. 45: 18 ff. 

Ezek., chaps. 45, 
48; c/. Numb. 
35:1-8; Josh. 


aI: 4. 

Ezek. 45: 21-25; 
cf, Lev., chap. 
23; Numb., 
chaps, 28, 29. 

Lev., chap. 25; 
26:34 f.; 27:17- 
24; cf. Ezek, 
46:17. 


Lev., chap. 16; 
Exod. 25:16 f. 

Lev., chapg. 21, 
22. 


Lev. 4: 1—6:7; 
6: 24—7: 10. 


peculiar to Ezekiel ; (4) the legislation for the Day of 
Atonement is unknown to Ezekiel; (5) the assignment 
of property to the priests is radically different, the scheme 
of Ezekiel having no parallel in this respect; (6) the 
legislation concerning feasts differs in many details; (7) 
Ezekiel knows nothing of a sabbatical year, or Year of 
Jubilee, upon which P lays great emphasis; (8) in gen- 
eral, the legislation of P is much more detailed and 
elaborate than that of Ezekiel. What is the bearing of 
these and other differences upon the answer to the ques- 
tions suggested above P 

§ 197. The Principal Ideas of the Priestly Code. 

1. Consider that, for the most part, the Priestly Code 
is not didactic, as is Deuteronomy, but is rather a manual 
of religious customs and practices. To what extent, 
however, does it give concrete expression to certain 
great conceptions which lay at the basis of all its regula- 
tions, and were deeply impressed upon the minds and 
hearts of the worshipers as they participated in the 
ceremonies prescribed by it? 

2. For a general statement concerning the ideas of 
P,see § 49. For the P material on the priest, see §§ 68, 
69; on the place of worship, see §§ 79, 80; on sacrifice, 
see §§ 91, 92; on feasts, see §§ 103, 104; on the sabbath, 
see §§ 117, 118; on clean and unclean, see §§ 131, 132. 

3. In an effort to discover the chief ideas of the 
Priestly Code consideration must be paid, not only to 
specific statements that may be found in the text, but 
also to the general tone and character of the material as 
a whole and to the amount of attention given to the 
various features of the system of worship: (1) The idea 
of God here reaches the highest plane attained in the 
Old Testament. He is a Being so great, so holy, so 
awful, that access to him is permitted only under the 
most stringent conditions and always through the media- 


‘tion of a specially consecrated priest; into his inmost 


presence only one man in the entire nation, viz., the 
holiest man—the high-priest— may come, and that but 
once a year. (2) In the light of this unapproachable 
holiness, the blackness of sin is immeasurably intensified ; 
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he cannot look upon sin witn the least degree of allow- 

ance; his holiness, pervading everything, is in constant 

danger of violation; hence the possibilities of sin are 

greatly multiplied. Sin was the cause of all of Israel’s Lev. 26:3-45. 
calamities in the past; hence, in order to insure Jehovah’s 

favor and blessing for the future, every precaution must 

be taken to avoid sin, and to make propitiation to him 

when sin is unavoidable or for any reason has been com- 

mitted. (3) The holy God demands a correspondingly Lets Cae 
holy people who shall honor him with a holy worship.  21:7't.; 22332. 
It is the purpose of the P legislation to secure this end. 

This explains the great emphasis laid upon (4) ritual cer ere 
and ceremony. Everything is carefully prescribed and 

intrusted to the execution of the priests whose especial 

function it is to guide and lead the people in the pres- 

entation of an acceptable worship unto Jehovah. (5) 

Religion has become the great business of life; it has 

stepped in and occupied the place formerly held by 

national politics and ambitions. (6) The exalted con- 

ception of Jehovah and the necessity of constant propi- Lev., chap, 23. 
tiatory rites have completely done away with the joyous 

abandon of the worship of early days, and the spirit of 

confidence and fellowship has been largely replaced by 

that of reverence and godly fear. 


§ 198. Literature to be Consulted. 


CoLenso, The Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua Critically Examined (7 parts; 
1862-69); WELLHAUSEN, Prolegomena to the History of Israel (1878, 5th ed. 1897; 
transl. from German 1885), pp. 374-91, 404-10; DRIVER, Journal of Philology, Vol. 
XI (1882), pp. 201-36; KUENEN, An Historico-Critical Enquiry into the Origin of the 
Hexateuch (1885, transl. 1886); BIsSELL, Zhe Pentateuch, [ts Origin and Structure: 
An Examination of Recent Theortes (1885) ; KITTEL, History of the Hebrews (1888, 
transl. 1895), Vol. I, pp. 96-132; W. R. HARPER and W. H. GREEN, Hebraica, Vols. 
V-VIII (1888-91); W. R. Smitu, Zhe Old Testament in the Jewish Church (1889, 24 
ed. 1892); DRIVER, /utroduction to the Literature of the Old Testament (1891, 6th ed. 
1897), pp. 42-59, 126-59; Brices, The Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch (1892, 2d 
ed. 1897), pp. 108 f., 172-80, 233 ff., PATON, “The Relation of Lev. XX to Lev. 
XVII-XIX,” Hebvaica, Vol. X (1893), pp. 111-21; B. W. Bacon, The Triple Tradt- 
tion of the Exodus (1894); DRIVER AND WHITE, Leviticus (“Sacred Books of the Old 
and New Testaments;” Hebrew text 1894, English transl. 1898); W. H. GREEN, 
The Higher Criticism of the Pentateuch (1895); Paton, “The Holiness Code and 
Ezekiel,” Presbyterian and Reformed Review, 1896, pp. 98-115; KONIG, Expositor, 
August, 1896, p.97; PATON, “The Original Form of Lev. 17-1 9,” Journal of Biblical 
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Literature, 1897, pp. 31-7; ADDIS, Documents of the Hexateuch, Vol. II (1898), pp. 
170-91; F. H. Woops, art. “ Hexateuch,’’ HastTines’s Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. 
II (1899), pp. 368-71; Parton, “ The Original Form of Leviticus, Chaps. 21 and 22,” 
Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. XVII (1899), pp. 149-75; IDEM, “The Original 
Form of Leviticus, Chaps. 23, 25,” 2dzd., Vol. XVIII (1899), pp. 35-60; J. E. Car- 
PENTER AND G. HARFORD-BATTERSBY, The Hexateuch (1900), Vol. 1, pp. 121-57; 
WELLHAUSEN, art. “Hexateuch,” §§29f., Zxcyclopedia Biblica, Vol. I1 (1901); 
H. G. MITCHELL, The World before Abraham (1901), pp. 17 ff., 29 f£.,58 ff.; KENT 
AND SANDERS, “ The Growth of Israelitish Law,” in Biblical and Semitic Studies by the 
Members of the Semitic and Biblical Faculty of Yale University (1901), pp. 41-90; 
G. F. Moors, art. “Leviticus,” Encyclopedia Bzblica, Vol. III (1902); G. B. Gray, 
art. ‘Law Literature,” zdzd. 

E. BERTHEAU, Die sieben Gruppen mosaischer Gesetze in den dret mittleren Biichern 
des Pentateuchs (1840); J. Popper, Der biblische Bericht tiber die Stiftshiitte (1862) ; 
MERX, “ Kritische Untersuchungen tiber die Opfergesetze, Lev. I-VII,” Zeztschrift fiir 
wissenschaftliche Theologié, Vol. VI (1863), pp. 41-84, 164-81; GRAF, Die geschicht- 
lichen Biicher des Alten Testaments (1866); STADE, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, Vol. 
I (1887), pp. 62 ff; NOLDEKE, Die alttestamentliche Literatur (1868); NOLDEKE, 
Ontersuchungen zur Kritik des Alten Testaments (1869), pp. 1-144; KUENEN, “De 
priesterlike Bestanddeelen van Pentateuch en Josua,” Theologisch Tijdschrift, Vol. 
IV (1870), pp. 391-426, 492-500; KaysErR, Das vorexilische Buch der Urgeschichte 
Lsraels und seine Erweiterungen (1874); HOFMANN, “Einheit und Integritat der 
Opfergesetze Lev. 1-7,” Magazin fiir Wissenschaft des Judenthums, 1877; KLOSTER- 
MANN, “Ezechiel und das Heiligkeits-Gesetz,” Zeitschrift fiir luth. Theologie und 
Kirche, 1877, pp. 406-44 (republished in Der Pentateuch, 1893, pp. 368-418); BLEEK- 
WELLHAUSEN, Linlettung in das Alte Testament (1878); VON RySSEL, De Elohistae 
Pentateuchi Sermone(1878); MAYBAUM, Die Entwickelung des altisraelitischen Priester- 
chums (1880), pp. 74 ff. FRANZ DELITZSCH, Zeitschrift fiir kirchliche Wissenschaft 
und kirchliches Leben, Vol. 1 (1881), pp. 617-26; Horst, Leviticus XVIJ-XXVI und 
Hezehiel (1881); GIESEBRECHT, “ Der Sprachgebrauch des hexateuchischen Elohisten,” 
Zetischrift fiir die alttestameniliche Wissenschaft, Vol. I (1881), pp. 177-276; P. Wur- 
sTER, “Zur Charakteristik und Geschichte des Priestercodex und Heiligkeitsgesetz,” 
zbid., Vol. IV (1884), pp. 112-33; DILLMANN, Die Biicher Numeri, Deuteronomium 
und Josua (“Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch zum Alten Testament,” 2d ed. 
1886), pp. 593-690; WELLHAUSEN, Die Composition des Hexateuchs und der histori- 
schen Biicher des Alten Testaments (1889, 3d ed. 1899); WESTPHAL, Les sources du 
Pentateuque (1888, 1892); RIEHM, Hinleitung in das Alte Testament (1889); STEINTHAL, 
Zeitschrift fiir Volker-Psychologie, Vol. XX (1890), pp. 54 ff.; CORNILL, Zinleitung in 
das Alte Testament (1891, 3d ed. 1896), pp. 56-86; KONIG, Theologische Studien und 
Kritiken, 1893, pp. 464-8, 478; WILDEBOER, De Letterkunde des Ouden Verbonds naar 
de Tiydsorde van haar Ontstaan (1893, German transl. 1895), §20; HoLzINGER, 
Einleitung in den Hexateuch (1893), pp. 332-475; KOnic, Ainlettung in das Alte 
Testament (1893), §48; BAENTsCH, Das Heiligheits-Gesetz (1893); MEYER, Die 
Lnistehung des Judenthums (1896), pp. 208-15; WELLHAUSEN, Die Composition des 
Hexateuchs und der historischen Biicher des Alten Testaments (3d ed. 1899); GUTHE, 
Geschichte des Volkes Israel (1899), pp. 259 f£.; STEUERNAGEL, Uebersetzung und 
Lrklirung der Biicher Deuteronomium und Josua und allgemeine Einleitung in den 
Hexateuch (“Handkommentar zum Alten Testament,” 1900), pp. 271-8; HALEvy, 
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“Influence du code sacerdotal sur les prophétes,” Revue sémitigue, January, 1901; 
BaupissIN, Zinleitung in die Biicher des Alten Testamentes (1901), §§ 31, 41-4, 50-55. 

See also the commentaries on Exodus by DILLMANN (1897), HOLZINGER (1900), 
BAENTSCH (1900), and KENNEDY (“The Temple Bible,” 1901); and on Leviticus by 
KALIscu (1867), Kern (2d ed. 1870), LANGE (1874), STRACK (1894), DILLMANN- 


RyssEL (1897), BAENTSCH (1900), BERTHOLET (1901), and PATERSON (“The Temple 
Bible,” 1901). 
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XVII. THE Booxs or Ezra AND NEHEMIAH. 





CHAPTER XV. 


HISTORICAL LITERATURE— PRIESTLY NARRATIVE IN THE 


§ 199. The New Tendency Encouraged in the Exile.— 
Consider (1) the effect of the exile upon the ambition of 
Israel to be a wat¢ion among other nations of the earth ; 
(2) the actual condition, in the exile, of all political 
institutions and political machinery; (3) the certainty 
that under these conditions the minds of the leaders 
and the energies of the people would be turned in some 
other direction; (4) the naturalness and, indeed, the 
inevitableness of a turning in the direction of a more 
definitely religious, as distinguished from a political, 
régime; (5) the foundation for this movement already 
prepared in the two great doctrines of zdividualism, as 
preached by the priest Jeremiah, and sofdarity, as 
preached by the priest Ezekiel—doctrines preached in 
view of and in connection with the fall of the nation. 

See J. R. SLATER, “Individualism and Solidarity as Developed 
by Jeremiah and Ezekiel,’ BrsLicAL WoRLD, Vol. XIV (1899), pp. 
172-83; MONTEFIORE, Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Reli- 
gion as Illustrated by the Religion of the Ancient Hebrews, pp. 216-19, 
251-3; Durr, Old Testament Theology, Vol. 11, pp. 488 f. 

$200. The Basis of This Tendency toward Priestly 
Influence. Observe now three things: (1) that the 
priestly influence had long been in existence, and that 
only a century or so before the fall of Jerusalem it had 
been greatly strengthened by the union of effort in which 
prophet and priest joined, and of which the promulgation 
of Deuteronomy was the result (cf §§ 25-8, 170); (2) 
that the prophetic work in these last days had in large 
measure fallen to priests, ¢.g., Jeremiah and Ezekiel; 
(3) that, inasmuch as the will of God had now been pre- 
sented so clearly in the prophetic word (for prophecy had 
practically completed its work, having reached its highest 
development in Jeremiah) and in the written law (the 
law as found in Deuteronomy having been canonized in 
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HEXATEUCH. 


Isa. 57: 17-20. 
2 Chron. 35:17-21. 


Isa. 41: 17-20. 


Ezek., chaps. 
40-48. 


Isa. 44: 24-28. 


Jer. 31: 29f. 
Ezek., chaps. 18, 
33- 


2 Kings 22 :3— 
231: 52.< 


Jer. 1:1; Ezek. 
1:3. 


2 Kings 22:3; 
23:3: 
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Deut. 10:8. 


Exod. 20: 23— 
23:33; Deut., 
chaps. 16-26. 


Ezek., chaps. 
40-48. 


Mal. 1: 6-14; 


Zech. 14:16 ff. 


Leviticus. 


Hag. 1:7-14; 
2:1-9; Zech. 
6:9-14. 


Cf. P (below). 


Cf. Chronicles. 
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621 B. C.), the task that remained was not so much the 
revelation of new truth as the interpretation, organi- 
zation, and application of the great body of truth 
already known. Such ministration was the work of the 
priest. 

S201. The Origin of the Idea of the Church or Com- 
munity.— Consider now to what extent the idea and 
practice of the community or church (1) were the further 
development of the priestly conception and ritual which 
existed before the exile and were formulated during the 
exile by Ezekiel in his visions; (2) were the direct 
outcome of the prophetic teaching of individualism and 
solidarity (see § 199); and still further (3) were the neces- 
sary result of the historical forces which combined to 
destroy the nation and put an end to prophetic work and 
leadership. 

§ 202. The Purpose of the Church.—(1) Study, as 
widely as possible (¢. g., in Ezekiel’s code, the Levitical 
code, and the priestly prophets), the purpose of the 
church as it now began to take the place of the nation, 
as that purpose exhibited itself (a) in the emphasis placed 
on worship, (4) in the multiplication of ordinances seek- 
ing to preserve, organize, and develop the ritual of the 
temple; and (2) consider how greatly such interest - 
(already existing in the exile) would be strengthened 
when the return had taken place, the temple had been 
rebuilt, and worship had actually been established in the 
new environment. 

§ 203. The Desire to Prepare Histories of Worship.— 
Consider how, under these circumstances, there would 
come into existence the desire (1) to trace the beginnings 
of these ordinances to the earliest times, and to show 
the place assigned them under the great leaders of the 
past ; (2) to write a narrative which would present their 
history through the long centuries from David’s time 
down to the last days—a story parallel with that other 
narrative (prepared by the prophets who had now passed 
away) which, in representing prophetic truth, had almost 
entirely ignored the priest-side of the national history; 
and (3) to show just how these institutions were finally 
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reinstated or re-established after the return by the great Cf. Bars and 
leaders Ezra and Nehemiah. This desire found its reali- j 
zation in what we may call the histories of the priestly 

school. 

§ 204. The Histories of the Prophetic School.— Recall 
(1) the history of J, the work of a Judean prophet, prob- Gen. 2:43-4:26; 
ably the oldest of the prophetic histories, which gathers ae 
up the stories and traditions of the earliest times down 
to the settlement of Israel in Canaan and uses all this 
material for the purpose of illustrating and enforcing 
the truths of prophecy;* (2) the history of E, which eae iil 
covers practically the same ground as J, but is written from ws 
the point of view of northern Israel, and is somewhat less 
naive in its conception of God and in respect to other 
theological ideas ;* (3) the histories found in Judges, 

Samuel, and Kings, which trace the progress of the 
nation from the conquest to the exile; and note the 
principal characteristics, common to them all, viz.: 
(2) that they are in large part compilations of older 2 ae 
material; (4) the emphasis laid by them upon the 14295 a Kings 
thought of sin as the cause of all of Israel’s troubles ; 2 Kings, chap. 24. 
(c) the purpose of their work as evidently didactic, 
rather than historical in the modern sense of the word ; 

t The J-material in Gen., chaps, 1-40, is: 2:44—4:26; 5:29; 6:1-8; 7:1-5, 
7-10, 12, 176, 22f.; 8:26, 3a, 6-12, 134, 20-22; 9:18-27; 10:14, 8-19, 21,24-303 
II: 1-9, 28-30; 12:1-4a, 6-20; 13: 1-5, 64-11a, 13-18; 15:3f., 6-11, 17f5 16:10, 
2, 4-143 18:1—19:28, 30-38; 21:14, 2a, 7, 28-30, 33; 22:20-24; 24:1—25:6, 
18, 21-262, 28; 26:1-32, 6-14, 16f., 19-33; 27:12, 2, 3, 44, 5d, 6, 7a, 15, 180-20, 
24-294, 29¢, 304, 30¢, 314-34, 416-42, 436, 45a; 28:10, 13-16, 19; 29: 2-14, 31-353 
30: 36-16, 22¢, 23a, 24f., 27, 29-312, 34-382, 39-404, 40¢-43; 31:1, 17, 18a, 25, 27, 
31, 43£., 46, 48-50; 32: 3-74, 136-224, 236-29, 31f.; 33: 1-182; 34:26, 34, 3¢, 5, 75 
II, 19, 26, 29-31; 35:14, 16-22a,; 36:31-39; 37:26, 2d-4, 12, 13a, 146, 184, 21, 
256-27, 280, 324, 35; 38: 1—39:60, 74-23. The remainder of the document may be 
found in J. E. CARPENTER AND G. HARFORD-BATTERSBY, The Hexateuch, Vol. 11; 
or in ADDIs, Documents of the Hexateuch, Vol.1; or in DRIVER, Introduction to the 
Literature of the Old Testament. 

2 The E-material in Gen., chaps. I-40, is: 15:1, 2, 5, 16; 20: 1-18; 21:6, 8-27, 
3rf£., 343 22:1-13,19; 25:250, 27, 29-34; 27: 16, 4a, 76-14, 16-182, 21-23, 300, 31a, 
35-41a, 44, 456, 28:11f., 17f., 20, 21a, 22; 29:1, 15-23, 25-282, 30; 30: 1-3a, 17- 
20, 26, 315-33, 384, 406; 31:2-16, 19-24, 26, 28-30, 32-42, 47, 51—32:2, 23a, 30; 
33:18c-20; 35:1-5, 60-8; 37:5-I1, 130, 14a, 176, 19 f., 22-254, 28a, 28c-31, 220), 3305 
34, 363 39:6c, 7a, 40:1-23. For the remainder of the document see literature cited 
in the foregoing footnote. 
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(@) the selection and arrangement of material, which is 
such as to enforce the great lessons of prophecy. 

§ 205. The Priestly Histories.— Under this head may 
be classified (1) the priestly narrative in the Hexateuch ; 
(2) the books of Chronicles, which furnish a parallel 
history, as understood by the priest, for the entire 
period covered by the prophetic history found in 
Judges, Samuel, and Kings; and (3) the books of 
Ezra and Nehemiah, which describe the restoration from 
exile and the re-establishment of the temple and its 
elaborate system of worship. These all possess the same 
general characteristics of style, are controlled by the 
same theological ideas, are interested in the same general 
subject, and are written from the same priestly point of 
view. 

§206. The Historical Character of the Priestly His- 
tories.— Keep in mind (1) the purpose of these so-called 
histories, viz., to represent the przest-stde, that is, the 
element of worship; (2) the consequent necessity of 
making seéections from the large body of material in 
existence; (3) the fragmentary and disconnected char- 
acter of the material which comes by selection; (4) the 
only method that, under these circumstances, can be 
employed—that of compilation; (5) the danger of 
confusion and disorder ; (6) the certainty that material 
having its origin centuries after the event described will 
not be intended to serve as a chronicle of the event, but 
rather to meet some definite and practical end in view; 
(7) the difference between actual history and idealized 
story; (8) the meaning of the word “pragmatic” as 
applied to history. 

See, ¢. g., my article in Sunday School Times, July, 1889; GEO. 
F. Moors, art. “‘ Historical Literature,” Zwcylopedia Biblica, Vol. 
II; W. E. BArnEs, ‘The Religious Standpoint of the Chronicler,” 
American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, Vol. XI11 
(1896-97), pp. 14-20; T. G. Soargs, “The Import of the Chronicles 
as a Piece of Religio-Historical Literature,” American Journal of 
Theology, Vol. III (1899), pp. 251-74; C. C. TORREY, Zhe Composi- 
tion and Historical Value of Ezra-Nehemia (‘ Beiheft zur Zeitschrift 
fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft,” I1, 1896); L. DIESTEL, ‘‘ Die 
hebraische Geschichtesschreibung,” /Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theo- 
Jogie, Vol. XVIII (1873), pp. 365 ff; FRANz DeE.irzscn, “Die 
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Formenreichtum der israelitischen Geschichtsliteratur,” Leitschrift 
Siir lutherische Theologie und Kirche, Vol. XXXVI (1870), pp. 31 f£.5 
J. E. McFapyen, Zhe Messages of the Prophetic and Priestly His- 
torians (1901), pp. 241 ff., 271 ff. 


§ 207. The Scope of the Priestly Narrative.— This 
document is found alongside of the prophetical histories 
J and E in the Hexateuch.? Like them it goes back to 


the time of creation and sketches the course of events = iii 
: aes, ; osh., chaps. 14, 
up to the settlement of Israel in Canaan. This leads it 3,r7ete 


in many cases to duplicate the narratives of the pro- 


phetic historians; but, although the same events are Gen. 34:1, 20, 35, 
* : : : 4, 6, 8-10, 12-1 
often narrated in both accounts, the point of view is 20-25, 27-290; 


widely different, since the purposes of the two schools 7734i7)737s8¢ 
of writers are of a different character. The priestly nar- 
rative is primarily concerned with questions like (a) the 
divine choice of Israel as the peculiar people of God ; 
(6) the divine origin of her system of worship; (c) the 
growth of the accompanying institutions and customs. 

§ 208. The Gradual Growth of the Priestly Narrative.— 
A careful examination of this priestly narrative reveals 
that it is not all the work of one hand or one time, but, 
like the prophetic histories, is a compilation of older 
materials, which have gradually been brought together 
and wrought into a homogeneous narrative. This ap- 
pears (a) from the fact that there are many repetitions 


3 The material belonging tothe priestly narrative, as indicated in The Hexateuch, 
by J. E. CARPENTER AND G. HARFORD-BATTERSBY, is as follows: Gen. I: I—2: 4a; 
5: 1-28, 30-32; 6:9-22; 7:6, 11, 13-17@, 18-21, 24; 8:1, 2a, 36-5, 13a, 14-19; 
Git 25.5205 10. 10, 2-7, 120, 22,23, 31.32 1ist0-27, 31,325 12): 40) Sis Pou0a, 
E¥G, 125 16:14, 3,15, 16; 17: 1-27; 19229; 21:16, 26-53; 23:1-20; 25:7-17, 19, 20, 
26090 20)-3459355927 240 —255 0, 20-24; 285,205) 30:21, 220-1315 180; 33.7 180; 
34: 1-24, 36, 4, 6, 8-10, 12-18, 20-25, 27-294, 35: 6a, 9-13, 15, 224—36 :.30, 40-43; 
37:1, 2a, 2c; 41:45, 46a, 46:6-27; 47:5, 6a, 7-11, 274, 28; 48:3-7; 49: 1a, 
28-33@, 33¢, 50:12, 13; Exod. 1:1-5, 7,13, 140, 2:236-25; 6:2—7:13, 19, 20a, 
216, 22; 8:5-7, 150-19; 9:8-12; I1:9—I2:20, 24, 28, 4o—13:2, 20; 14:1-4, 8, 
96, 156, 166-18, 21a, 21c-23, 26, 27a, 28a, 29; 16:1-3, 5-35; I7:1a; 19:1, 2a, 
24:156-18a, 25:1—31:18a, 34:29-—-40:38; Lev. 1:1—27:34; Numb. 1:1— 
10:28, 34; 13:1-I7@, 216, 25, 26a, 32; 14:1a, 2, 5-7, 9a, 10, 26-30, 32-39, 
15:1-41; 16:14, 16, 26, 3-11, 16-24, 26a, 27a, 326, 33c¢, 35—20: 1a, 2, 30, 4, 6-8a, 
8c-13, 226-29; 21: 4a, 10, Ila; 22:1; 25:6—32: 38; 33:1—36:13; Deut. 32: 48-52; 
34: 1a, 1¢, 5a, 7-9; Josh. 3: 4a, 8, 15, 16; 4:70, 8a, 13, 15-17, 19; §:10-12; 9: 15¢, 
17-21; 13:15—14:5; 15: 1-12, 20-61; 16:4-9; I7:1-10; 18:1, 1I—19:46, 48— 
21242; 222190-34. 
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Exod., chaps. 25- 
30, cf. 35-40; 
Numb., chaps. 
1-3, cf, 26; Lev., 
chap. 23, c% 
Numb,, chaps. 
28, 29. 


Lev., chaps. 17-26. 
Numb. 15: 1-315 
etc. 


Exod. 30: 22— 
31:11; etc. 


Gen. 6 :5-8; 
7:1-5, 7-10, 
etc. ; c7.6:9-225 
7:6,11, etc. 


within the priestly narrative itself, ¢. g., the repetition of 
the account of the structure of the tabernacle, the double 
account of the census of Israel, the two recensions of 
the laws concerning feasts, etc.; and (4) from the differ- 
ent tone and character of various parts of the narrative. 
It is now generally granted that there are at least four 
different strata in this work. These are (1) a continuous 
narrative from the creation to the settlement in Canaan, 
which forms the groundwork of the priestly narrative 
(=P*); (2) the Holiness Code (= P); (3) a collection 
of priestly teachings on subjects connected with the 
various institutions (=P*); (4) ‘‘a miscellaneous set 
of secondary enlargements, ranging over a wide variety 
of topics— genealogical expansions, legislative elabora- 
tions, illustrative narratives, etc.” (= P®). 

See, ¢. g.,J. E. CARPENTER AND G. HARFORD-BATTERSBY, The 
Hexateuch, Vol. 1, pp. 142 f£.; ADDIS, Documents of the Hexateuch, 
Vol. Il, pp. 186 ff.; HoLzIncER, Einleitung in den Hexateuch, pp. 
332 ff., STEUERNAGEL, Deuteronomium und Josua, und allgemeine 
Einleitung in den Hexateuch, p. 272; BAUDISSIN, Zinlettung in die 
Biicher des Alten Testamentes, pp. 154 ff., WELLHAUSEN, Prolegomena 
to the History of Israel, p. 385. 

§ 209. The Sources of the Priestly Narrative.— (1) 
Examine carefully some of the narratives contained in 
both the prophetic history and in the priestly narrative, 
e.g. the accounts of the deluge, the story of Dinah,‘ 
the bringing of water from the rock in the wilderness, 
etc., and consider whether the prophetic and priestly 
writers are to be regarded (a) as having used the same 
sources, or (4) as having used different sources, or (¢) 
as being dependent one upon the other; if the latter, 
which is the original ? 

(2) Consider, further, whether it is probable that any 
sources other than popular traditions were ever in exist- 
ence for the study of the earliest prehistoric times. In 
cases where the priestly and prophetic accounts of the 


4In the Dinah narrative the following material is from P: Gen. 34:1, 2a, 34, 4, 
6, 8-10, 12-18, 20-25, 27-292, and the remainder of chap. 34 belongs to J. 


3In Numb., chap. 20, the following material is assigned to P: 20:1a, 2, 36-4, 
6-82, 8c-13, 220-29; the following to J: 20:14, 3a, 5, 84, 19 f.; and the remainder 


to E. 
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same event differ widely, ¢.g., in the accounts of the 
events at Sinai,° what explanation may be given?’ Is 
the difference to be explained as due to the use of vary- 
ing sources or as a result of the different purpose and 
point of view of these writers ? 

(3) Compare the creation accounts of J and P with Gen.1:1—-2:4a; 
each other, and still further with the creation stories as rh ae 
found on Babylonian tablets. Note carefully the points 
of resemblance and difference, and try to determine (a) 
which of the two shows the clearer traces of Babylonian 
influence; (4) whether they both resemble the same 
Babylonian tradition; or (c) whether each reflects a 
different Babylonian tradition; or (d) whether the 
Hebrew and Babylonian accounts are to be considered 
as parallel, but independent, narratives. (e) If the Baby- 
lonian accounts are considered as sources of the He- 
brew narratives, note how thoroughly the Hebrew writers 
have edited their sources and the different style of edit- 
ing done by P as compared with J. 

For English translations of these Babylonian stories see W. 
Muss-ARNOLT’s rendering in R. F. HARPER’S Assyrian and Babylo- 
nian Literature (“The World’s Great Books,” Aldine edition, New 
York, 1901), pp. 282-300. On the relations of the Hebrew and 
Babylonian accounts, see LENORMANT, The Beginnings of [His- 
tory, pp. 47-66; GUNKEL, The Legends of Genesis; JoHN D. Davis; 

Genesis and Semitic Tradition, pp. 1-22; H. ZIMMERN, B2blische 
und babylonische Urgeschichte (1901); J. BaRTH, Babel und israeli- 
tisches Religionswesen (1902), pp. 21-31. 

§ 210. The Legislation Embodied in the Priestly 
Narrative.— Note that, just as the prophetic histories Exod. 34 :17-a8. 
included some elements of legislation, viz., the smaller 
Book of the Covenant in J, and the greater Book of the Exod. 20: 23— 
Covenant, with the Decalogue (Exod. 20:1-17), in E, as A at 
So the priestly narrative contains its proportion of laws. 

6For the distribution of material among the various sources in Exod., chaps. 
19-40, in the book of Leviticus, and in Numb., chaps. I-10, see the literature cited 
in note I. 

7 Other stories which are thought to be duplicates are: (1) the account of the birth 
of Hagar, etc., in Gen., chap. 16 (P = 16: 1a, 3, 15, 16; the remainder belongs to J); 
(2) the birth of Isaac (P = Gen. 21:14, 25, 3-5; the remainder belongs to J and E): 
the revelation of God to Jacob at Bethel (P = Gen. 35: 62, 9-13, 15; the remainder 
belongs to J and E). ; 


Exod. 12: 1-20, 
25f., 43-49; 
13:1} 25:1— 
3:17; Chaps. 
35-40; Numb. 
5:I—Q: 10} 
chaps. 15, 18, 
19, 28-31, and 
35- 


Gen. 1: 1—2: 4a. 


Gen. 2: 4a-25. 


Gen. 2:4a; 5:1; 
6:9; 10:1; 
II:IO; 18:27; 
25:12; 25:19} 
36:1; 37:2. 


Gen. 1:1; 8:1; 
etc. 
Gen. 17: 5. 


Exod. 6:2f. 


Gen. 9: 8-17. 
Gen., chap. 17. 
Exod. 31:16 f. 


Gen, 1: 1—2: 4a; 


Soest 30; %> Cll, 
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This legal element is found in portions of Exodus and 
Numbers and in the entire book of Leviticus. (1) Notice 
the relatively large amount of space and consideration 
given to legal matters in P, as compared with J and -E. 
Is it not true that in J and E the legal material is inci- 
dental, while in P it is the essential and all-important 
thing? (2) How may this increase of legal material be 
accounted for? Is it perhaps due to the greater interest 
of the priestly writers in such matters ? 

$211. Orderly, Systematic Treatment of Material.— 
Read the priestly narrative of the creation, and (1) notice 
that the order of events is carefully distributed through- 
out six days, corresponding to the working days of the 
week, and that God is represented as resting upon the 
seventh day. (2) Is not the whole account much more 
systematic than the prophetic account of the same sub- 
ject in the following chapter? (3) Consider also the 
division of the patriarchal period into ten “ generations,” 
beginning with the “generations of the heaven and of 
the earth,”* and ending with the generations of Jacob. 
(4) Notice that prior to the time of Abraham the gen- 
eral name e/dhim is used; between Abraham and Moses 
the name e/ shaddat appears ; after the times of Moses the 
name is Jehovah. (5) Observe the similar system which 
appears in the presentation of the covenant idea; the 
first covenant being represented as having been made 
with Noah, its sign—the rainbow; the second covenant 
being with Abraham, its sign—circumcision ; while still 
later the sabbath is spoken of as a covenant, and as the 
sign of a covenant. 

See DRIVER, /ntroduction to the Literature of the Old Testament 
(6th ed.), pp. 129 ff.; HOLZINGER, Zinlettung in den Hexateuch, pp. 
353ff.; J. E. MCFADYEN, Zhe Messages of the Prophetic and Priestly 
Historians, pp. 245f.; STEUERNAGEL, Deuteronomium und Josua u. 
S$. @.5 PP. 271i: 

§ 212. The Fondness of the Priestly Narrative for Genea- 
logical Statements.—(1) Recall the fact, previously men- 
tioned, that the creation account and the patriarchal 


*Gen. 2: 4@ belongs to P’s preceding narrative and should probably be transposed 
to the beginning of chap. 1. 


— 


w. 
. 
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history are presented in the form of genealogies. 
Notice further the large amount of genealogical material 
in the priestly narratives, and that long periods of time 
are frequently represented by nothing more than a genea- 
logical list. (3) Does it seem that the writer uses these 
lists in large part as connecting links for his narrative, 
hastening over by their means long periods of time in 
which he has no especial interest, in order to give more 
attention to matters in which he is vitally concerned ? 

§ 213. Prevalence of Statistics and Dates in the Priestly 
Narrative.—In illustration of this characteristic of P, 
recall the fact that it gives the ages of the antediluvians ; 
the dimensions of the ark; the date of the flood; the 
depth of the waters of the flood and its duration; the 
age of Abraham at various junctures in his life; the price 
paid for the field of Ephron ; the number of people that 
entered Egypt; the duration of the sojourn in Egypt; 
the date of the arrival in the wilderness of Sin and of that 
at Sinai; the dimensions and specifications of the ark of 
testimony, the table of shewbread, and the golden can- 
dlestick ; most minute specifications for the tabernacle 
with all its furnishings; the exact dates of all feasts; a 
census of Israel at Sinai; the exact value of the offerings 
made in connection with the dedication of the altar; a 
careful demarkation of the boundaries of the various 
tribes; etc. Does not the presence of so much material 
of this sort render the general style stiff and precise 
as compared with the free, flowing narratives of J 
and E? 

§ 214. The Style of the Priestly Narrative is Repetitious. 
—(1) Observe that the account of the structure of the 
tabernacle is given in full twice; also that the census of 
Israel at Sinai is twice narrated. (2) Read Numb., chap. 
7, and notice that six verses are used twelve times in this 
chapter. (3) Consider, further, the large extent to which 
certain formulas and stereotyped phrases are repeated, 
and the fact that many sentences are cast in the same 
mold. (4) Are some of these repetitions due to the fact 
that the priestly narrative is a compilation? But can 
the tendency to the repeated use of the same phraseology 
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(2) Exod. 6: 14-27; 


Numb, 1: 5-16, 
20,47; 3: 14-39; 
26 :I—27: 11. 


Gen., chap. 5; 
6:15f.; 7:6,11, 
13, 20, 24; 8:3 ff., 
13, 14; 12:4; 
16:3, 165 17°; 
24 ff.; 21:55 
23:16; 46:27; 
Exod, 12: 4of.; 
TOD, 19205 
25:10 ff., 23, 25, 
31 ff.; chaps. 
26-30 and 35-40; 
Lev., chap. 23; 
Numb., chaps. 
28, 29; chaps. 
1-3, and 26; 
chap.7 534 :1I-15, 


Exod,, chaps. 26- 
go and 35-40; 
Numb., chaps. 
1-3 and 26 ; 7 :13- 
17; Gen. 1:5, 
84, 13, etc.; 10: 
5, 20, 34,3 25: 
16; 36:40, 43, 
etc. ;Gen.5:6-8, 
g-11, 12-14, etc ; 
II:10-11, 12-13, 
etc. ; 12:46; 
16:16; 17: 24f.; 
21:53 25: 260, 
41: 46a, Exod. 
7:7; Numb. 
93905) 2/204,, 
22f., etc.; 

2: 3-9, 10-16, 
etc. 
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be so explained? Is it not a marked characteristic of 
the priestly style ? 
On the style of the priestly narrative in general see: DRIVER, 
Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament (6th ed.), pp. 
126-35; J. E. CARPENTER AND G, HARFORD-BATTERSBY, Zhe 
Hexateuch, Vol. 1, pp. 125; GUNKEL, The Legends of Genesis, pp. 
145f., 148; HoLzincER, Zinleitung in den Hexateuch, pp- 349-54; 
Baupissin, Linleitung in die Biicher des Alten Testamentes, pp. 
96-102; and the articles by W. R. Harper and W. H. GREEN in 
Hebraica, Vols. V and VI. 
§ 215. The Selection of Material in the Priestly Narra- 
tive.—(1) Consider whether, if it is not the purpose of the 
-priestly writers to write a history in the modern sense of 
the word, but rather to teach certain truths with reference 
to God and the proper methods of worship, it may not be 
reasonable to suppose that they selected and arranged 
their material with a view to its appropriateness to the 
end they had in view. (2) Notice, for example, (2) that, 
while in J the narrative of the creation is merely intro- 
Gen. 1:12:42. ductory to the account of man’s first sin, in P the cre- 
ation narrative is treated in a manner to emphasize 
strongly the sanctity of the sabbath; (4) that between 
the creation and Abraham the centuries are bridged over 
by means of genealogies, with the single exception of the 
deluge and the account of the covenant with Noah; (c) 
Gen.,chap.17. that the only incidents in Abraham’s life to which P 
gives any consideration are the account of the institu- 
Gen.,chap.23. tion of circumcision with the accompanying covenant, 
Gen. 28: 1-9. and the purchase of the field of Ephron; (@) that the 
only incident treated in the life of Isaac is the care 
taken to provide for his son’s marriage to a woman of 
Gen. 34:7 t1 3% 4, his own race; and in Jacob’s life the failure of the pro- 
ete seo, posed alliance between the sons of Jacob and the men 
of Shechem, the appearance of God to him at Bethel 
with the promise to bless his descendants, and his 
entrance into Egypt with his sons; (e) that in the 
Exod. 12:1-20, account of the exodus the only incidents receiving any 
pon considerable attention are the institution of the Passover, 
Exod., chaps. 25- the giving of manna on six days and its withholding on 
40; Lev., chaps. : r 
1-27; etc. the seventh, and the legislation at Sinai which consti- 
tutes the bulk of the priestly narrative. (3) Consider in 
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each of the above cases why the incident was chosen for 
treatment to the exclusion of other material, much of 
which would have been of more interest and value as 
pure history. 

See, ¢. g., GUNKEL, The Legends of Genesis, pp. 146 f.; HOoL- 
ZINGER, Linleitung in den Hexateuch, pp. 359 f. 

§216. The Theological Point of View of the Priestly 
Narrative.—(1) Is not the conception of God that appears 
in the priestly narrative in many respects the highest 
attained in the Old Testament? Note that in the 
creation account of P, as compared with that of J, all 
anthropomorphic features are lacking; it is sufficient for 
God to speak and the thing is done. He is most holy, 
so that none but members of the holiest class may come 
near his altar or perform the highest functions of his wor- 
ship; and these ministers are set apart by a most solemn 
service of consecration. The usual manifestation of his 
presence is by means of a cloud resting upon the tent 
of meeting and the appearance of his “glory.’’ In the 
presence of such a holy Being the sinfulness of man is 
greatly intensified ; constant sacrifices are necessary to 
make atonement ; and there is an obligation resting upon 
all Israel to be holy, because God is holy. This exalted 
conception of God can be traced everywhere in the nar- 
rative and in the legislation. (2) To what extent is it 
due to this conception of God and of Israel’s relation to 
him that the accounts of Israel’s ancestors given by P 
differ so widely in spirit from the corresponding narra- 
tives of Jand E? (3) Consider the significance of the 
fact that none of the sins and shortcomings of the patri- 
archs, so freely mentioned by the prophetic writers, are 
alluded to in the priestly narrative; it being taken for 
granted that the patriarchs, who were the founders of the 
holy nation, as such must themselves have been holy. 
(4) Note also that no sacrifices are offered nor altars built 
by the patriarchs according to the priestly narrative, in 
contrast with the prophetic account, because sacrifice was 
not legal until the Mosaic legislation had been given 
and the proper means for the right conduct of sacrifice 
provided. 


Gen. 1:1—2: 4a. 


Numb., chap. 18; 
Lev., chap. 8. 


Exod. 40:34 ff. ; 
Numb. 16: 19, 


Lev. 19:2. 


Gen, 35: 6, ff. ; 
cf. 35:7. 
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See, ¢. g., DRIVER, Jntroduction to the Literature of the Old Tes- 
tament (6th ed.), pp. 128f.; J. E. CARPENTER AND G, HARFORD- 
BarrersBy, Zhe Hexateuch, Vol. ‘1, pp, 132£; HOLZINGER, Zzn- 
leitung in den Hexateuch, pp. 376-90; KOniG, Einleitung in das Alte 
Testament, pp. 231 ff. 


§ 217. Literature to be Consulted. 


KvuENEN, An Historico-Critical Inquiry into the Origin and Composition of the 
Hexateuch (1861, 2d ed. 1885; transl. 1886), pp. 65-107, 272-313; J. W. COLENSO, 
The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua, Critically Examined, Parts I-VII (1862-79); 
WELLHAUSEN, Prolegomena to the History of Israel (1878, 4th ed. 1895; transl. from 
German 1885), pp. 385-91; W. R. SmituH, Zhe Old Testament in the Jewish Church 
(1881, 2d ed. 1892), Lecture XII; DRIVER, Journal of Philology, Vol. XI (1882), pp. 
201-36; E. C. BIssELL, The Pentateuch, [ts Origin and Structure (1885), pp. 318-61; 
DILLMANN, Genesis Critically and Exegetically Expounded (5th ed. 1886; transl. 1897), 
Vol. I, pp. 1-26; Franz Dexitzscu, 4 Mew Commentary on Genesis (5th ed. 1887; 
transl. 1889), Vol. I, pp. 1-59; B. W. Bacon, “Pentateuchal Analysis,” ebrazca, 
Vol. IV (1888), pp. 219-26; KiTTEL, History of the Hebrews (1888; transl. 1895), Vol. 
I, pp. 96-134; W. H. GREEN, Hebraica, Vol. V (1888-89), pp. 149 ff., 162f., 174 ff.; 
Vol. VI, pp. 127, 133, 167, 180f., 196, 210; Vol. VII, pp. 16, 27, 33, 36f., 113 ff, 
137f., 141; Vol. VIII, 37£. 63, 201f., 228, 243; W. R. Harper, Hebraica, Vol. V 
(1888-89), pp. 22f. 25f., 33f£, 45, 52ff., 63 ff., 244f., 253, 266f., 275, 286; Vol. VI, 
pp. 2, 11f., 19, 26f., 36ff., 242f., 252, 265f., 276f., 288f.; DRIVER, Anz [ntroduction 
to the Literature of the Old Testament (1891, 6th ed. 1897), pp. 126-35; E. J. Fripp, 
The Composttion of the Book of Genesis (1892); C. A. BRicGs, The Higher Criticism of 
the Hexateuch (1892, 2d ed. 1897), pp. 69-75; B. W. BAcon, Zhe Geneszs of Genesis 
(1893), pp. 54-9, 66-94; W.H. GREEN, The Higher Criticism of the Pentateuch (1895), 
pp- 59-133; IpEM, Zhe Unity of the Book of Genesis (1895), passim; Appis, Doc- 
uments of the Hexateuch, Vol. II (1898), pp. 170-88; H. E. RYLE, article “Gene- 
sis” ($ iv (z)) in Hastines’s Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. II (1899); C. A. BRiGGs, 
General Introduction to the Study of Holy Scripture (1899), pp., 329f.; F. H. Woops, 
article “ Hexateuch” (§ iii, 2 and 4 D) in Hastines’s Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. II 
(1899); L. W. BATTEN, Zhe Old Testament from the Modern Point of View (1899, 2d 
ed. 1901), pp. 79-119; J. E. CARPENTER AND G. HARFORD-BATTERSBY, Zhe Hexa- 
teuch, Vol. I (1900), pp. 121-56; G. F. Moors, articles “Genesis” (§§ 2f.) and 
“ Historical Literature” (§§ 9 f.) in Zxcyclopedia Biblica, Vol. 11 (1901); GUNKEL, The 
Legends of Genesis (1901), pp. 144-60; WELLHAUSEN, article “ Hexateuch” (§§ 19, 23, 
24, 29, 30) in Excyclopedia Biblica, Vol. II (1901); J. E. MCFADYEN, The Messages of 
the Prophetic and Priestly Historians (1901), pp. 239-47. 

H. HupFE Lp, Die Quellen der Genesis (1853); K. H. Gra, Die geschichtlichen 
Biicher des Alten Testaments (1866); NOLDEKE, Untersuchungen zur Kritik des Alten 
Testamentes (1869); ED. RIEHM, “Ueber die Grundschrift des Pentateuchs,” Theologische 
Studien und Kritiken, 1872, pp. 283-307; BLEEK-WELLHAUSEN, Linleitung in das 
Alte Testament (4th ed. 1878), §§ 81 ff.; RyssEL, De Elohistae sermone (1878); GIESE- 
BRECHT, “‘Der Sprachgebrauch des hexateuchischen Elohisten,” Zedtschrift fiir die 
alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Vol. I (1881), pp. 177-276; WuRSTER, “ Zur Charakte- 
ristik und Geschichte des Priestercodex,” zézd., Vol. IV (1884), pp. r11ff.; D1ILi- 
MANN, Die Biicher Numeri, Deuteronomium und Josua (“ Kurzgefasstes exegetisches 
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Handbuch zum Alten Testament,” 1886), pp. 648f., 663; KautTzscH UND Socin, 
Die Genesis mit dusserer Unterscheidung der Quellen (1888, 2d ed. 1891); WELL- 
HAUSEN, Die Composition des Hexateuchs und der historischen Biicher des Alten Testa- 
ments (1889); RIEHM, Zinleitung in das Alte Testament, Vol. 1 (1889), pp. 253-80; 
C. H. CornILL, Zinlettung in das Alte Testament (1891, 3d ed. 1896), pp. 56-68; 
WESTPHAL, Les sources du Pentateugue, Tome 2 (1892), pp. 21-32; WILDEBOER, 
Die Litteratur des Alten Testaments (Dutch, 1893; transl. into German, 1895), pp. 
306-33; Ep. KONIG, Zinleitung in das Alte Testament (1893), pp. 225-31; HoL- 
ZINGER, Linleitung in den Hexateuch (1893), pp. 332-425; STEUERNAGEL, Ueber- 
setzung und Erklirung der Biicher Deuteronomium und Josua, und allgemeine Ein- 
leitung in den Hexateuch (“ Handkommentar zum Alten Testament,” 1900), pp. 271-8; 
BAuDISsSIN, Linleitung in die Biicher des Alten Testamentes (1901), pp. 96-102. 


§ 218. Constructive Work. 

1. Prepare a brief survey of early Israelitish history from the pas- 
sages ordinarily assigned to P (see p. 199, note 3), noting especially 
(2) the gaps which are found to exist, that is, the periods left 
untouched, or passed over in the genealogical method (see § 212); 
(4) the portions on which large emphasis is laid. 

2. Make a list of all the so-called duplicates (cf § 209), that is, 
those events which are described by some other writer (¢. g., J or E) 
as well as by P, and observe particularly the characteristics which 
distinguish the account of P from other accounts. 

3. Prepare a statement which (a) will present in logical order the 
various elements of style that characterize P, (4) will show the relation- 
ship existing between these characteristics of style and the contents, 
and (c) will exhibit the contrast between the style of P and that of the 
prophetic narrators (J and E). 

4. Trace the growth of P in its various stages, viz., P", P#, Pt, P®, and 
indicate (a) the chronological order of these various elements of P; 
(2) the ideas and laws peculiarly characteristic of each stage of the P 
legislation. — 

5. Formulate P’s conception of God, and trace the influence of 
this conception in (a) the contents, that is, as explaining why certain 
things are included or omitted; (4) the style, that is, as explaining why 
the style is in such marked contrast, ¢. g., with the prophetic style; (c) 
the conception, that is, as explaining the thought of the writer on 
various subjects, ¢. g., man, angels, worship, etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


HISTORICAL LITERATURE—THE BOOKS OF CHRONICLES. 


1Chron 1:1; of 
Gen. 1:3, 


1 Chron. : 1-27. 


1 Chron, 1: 28— 
10:14, 


2 Chron. 36:22 f.; 
cf. 2 Kings 
25:27 ff. 


2 Chron. 36: 22. 


2 Chron. 36: 20, 
22f.; Ezra 4:8; 
BIOL 527 kes 
8:1; Neh. 1: 115 
4:1 ff.; Hag. tz; 
1,15; Zech. 7:1. 


1 Chron, 29:7. 


§ 219. The Scope of the History in Chronicles.—Observe 
that the narrative in Chronicles (1) begins, like that in P, 
with the very beginning of the human race; (2) runs 
rapidly over the early history of mankind in general ; (3) 
takes up that of the Hebrew people, beginning with Abra- 
ham and hastening on to the death of Saul; while (4) with 
the accession of David it treats the history more elabo- 
rately, and covers the period from David to the exile in 
the remainder of the work. Observe further that, as com- 
pared with the prophetic history in Judges, Samuel, and 
Kings, (1) while beginning at an earlier point in history, 
it gives very much less consideration to the pre-Davidic 
period ; (2) it leaves the history of the Northern Kingdom 
almost entirely out of account ; and (3) both stop with 
the exile, the end of Israel’s national life. 

Consider, now, the purpose of the compiler (1) as 
gathered from the scope of his work; (2) as gathered 
from a comparison with Judges, Samuel, and Kings; (3) 
as gathered from the comparative fulness of treatment 
of different parts. 

§ 220. The Date of the Books of Chronicles.—Con- 
sidering the relationship and significance of old materials 
in the book, side by side with materials which indicate a 
comparatively late date for the origin of the book asa 
whole, note (1) that the history extends to the “first 
year of Cyrus, king of Persia;” (2) that the common 
titles of Cyrus and all the Persian kings were “the 
King,” the “Great King,” the “King of Kings,” the 
“King of the Lands;” they are never called kings of 
Persia in contemporaneous literature; does not this fact 
point to a period considerably later than that of the 
Persian empire ? (3) that the daric, a Persian coin intro- 
duced in the time of Darius I. (521-486 B. C.) and named 
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after him, is spoken of as in use in the time of David ; 
does not this suggest that the coin had been so long in 
use when Chronicles was prepared that the time and 
place of its origin had been forgotten ? (4) that the 
language of the book has a very strong Aramaic coloring, 
is full of words and phrases characteristic of post-exilic 
literature, and that the syntax is of a decidedly late char- 
acter ;* (5) that in the list of Zerubbabel’s descendants 1 Chron.3: 19-24. 
six generations are enumerated according to the Hebrew 
text, while the Septuagint gives eleven. Since Zerub- 
babel lived about 520 B.C., and a generation may be Hag.r:1. 
reckoned at about twenty years, this genealogy, according 
to the Hebrew text, gives us a date about 4oo B. C.; or, if 
the Septuagint be accepted, about 300 B. C. (6) If 
Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah are the work of the same 
editor (see § 226), may we not use data furnished by Ezra 
and Nehemiah to determine the date of Chronicles? In 
Nehemiah, the high-priest Jaddua is mentioned, and the neh. 12:11, 22. 
phrase “the days of Jaddua” is employed to indicate a 
date zz the past. Does not this suggest that the writer 
lived some time after Jaddua? But, according to the 
narrative of Josephus,? Jaddua was the high-priest who 
met Alexander the Great as he marched through Syria 
(333 B. C.) and rendered him favorable to the Jews. 
Hence we get a date about 300 B. C. for the compilatior 
of Chronicles. 
See, ¢. g., BARNES, The Books of Chronicles (“ Cambridge Bible,” 
1899), pp. xi f., W. R. Smiru AND S. R. Driver, article “ Chroni- 
cles,” Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol.1, col. 764; FRANCIS BRowN, article 
“Chronicles I and II,” Hastines’s Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. I, 
p. 392; Driver, lntroduction to the Literature of the Old Testament 
(6th ed.), pp. 518 ff. 
$221. The Sources of the Books of Chronicles.— Since 
the chronicler was one of the latest contributors to the 
collection of writings known as the Old Testament, con- 
sider the probability of his having used many sources 
t For the linguistic data and their bearing on the date of Chronicles see especially 
Fr. Brown’s article “Chronicles,” in HastTines’s Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. I, pp. 


389-92; Driver, Zntroduction to the Literature of the Old Testament (6th ed.), pp. 
504 ff.; and article “Chronicles, Books of,” in Encyclopedia Biblica (§ 11). 


2 Antiquities, XI, viii, 4, 5. 
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2 Chron. 9: 29; 
520x530 19/225 
20: 34; 26: 22; 
32: 34; 33: 195 
1 Chron, 29: 29. 


1 Chron. 9:1; 
IH: 11; 20:34; 
25: 265-27:7; 
28:26; 32:32; 
33:18; 35: 27; 
36:8. 
1 Chron. 23:27; 
27:24. 
Chron. 35: 25. 
Chron. 24: 27. 
Chron. 30: 22 ff., 
cf.t Kings . 
22: 433 24:2, of. 
2 Kings 12:3; 
25:1-4, cf. 
2 Kings 14: 2f., 
5f.; 1 Chron. 14: 
3-7, cf. 2 Sam. 
15:13-16; 20:1, 
cf.2 Sam, 11:1. 
Chron. 5:17. 
Chron. 16: 8-36, 
cf. PSS. 105:1- 
15; 96: I-13; 
106:1, 47f. 


HDD 


4H 


already in existence both within and outside of the Old 
Testament writings, and notice his frequent references to 
such sources, viz.: (1) a series of prophetic narratives,’ (2) 
the “words of Nathan, the prophet;” (4) the “ prophecy 
of Ahijah, the Shilonite;” (c) the “visions of Iddo, the 
seer ;” (2) the “words of Iddo, the seer ;” (¢) the “ mid- 
rash of the prophet Iddo;” (/) the “words of Shemaiah, 
the prophet ;” (g) the “ words of Jehu, the son of Hanani ;” 
(A) “the rest of the acts of Uzziah, first and last, did 
Isaiah the prophet, the son of Amoz, write;” (¢) the 
“vision of Isaiah, the prophet, the son of Amoz;” (7) the 
“words of Hozai;’’ (£) the “words of Samuel, the seer, 
and of Gad, the seer;” (2) a set of court records, vari- 
ously cited as (a) “the book of the kings of Israel ;” 
(6) “the book of the kings of Judah and Israel ;” (¢) “the 
book of the kings of Israel and Judah ;” (@) “ the affairs 
of the kings of Israel ;”’ (3) a similar record of the reign 
of David; (4) a collection of lamentations ; (5) “the 
midrash of the book of the kings,” which is perhaps 
identical with the “ book of the kings” cited under (2); 
(6) the canonical books of Samuel and Kings must have 
been known to the chronicler, and many passages indi- 
cate a close relationship between the two; (7) ancient 
genealogical lists; (8) collections of psalms. 

In connection with an investigation of the sources, 
the following general questions are to be considered: 
Did the chronicler use any sources other than those used 
by the compiler of Samuel and Kings? Is the relation- 
ship between Chronicles, on the one hand, and Samuel 
and Kings, on the other, to be explained as due to (a) 
direct borrowing of the former from the latter, or to (4) 
the use of the same sources by both, or to (c) the use by 
the chronicler of a work based upon the canonical books 
of Samuel and Kings? What is the significance of the 
name “ midrash’”’ applied to two of the above-mentioned 
sources? Flow much material, if any, did the chronicler 
himself contribute? 


3It is probable, however, that these existed only as a part of the more compre- 
hensive work cited under (2). 
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On the sources of Chronicles see, ¢. g., BARNES, of. cit, pp. xvili— 
xxi; FR. Brown, op. cé¢., pp. 394 {.; DRIVER, Jutroduction, etc., pp 
519 ff; W. R. SMITH AND Driver, Lncyclopedia Biblica, Vol. I, coll. 
766 ff.; BENZINGER, Die Biicher der Chronik, pp. x ff.; KUENEN, 
Einlettung u. s. w., §§ 28-32; KITTEL, History of the Hebrews, 
Vol. II, pp. 244-30. 


§ 222. The Chronicler’s Treatment of His Sources.— 
This is most easily seen by means of a comparison 
between Chronicles on the one hand and Samuel and 
Kings on the other. (1) Note that some material appears 
in both works in almost exactly the same form. Con- 
sider the character of this material, (a) with reference to 
its fitness for the chronicler’s purpose, (4) as conveying 
ideas that were in keeping with those represented by the 
chronicler (cf. § 227). (2) Note the presence of some 
material not found in Samuel and Kings. Consider (a) 
the reason for its incorporation by the chronicler, (4) the 
source whence it was derived, (c) the question of its his- 
torical credibility. (3) Note the absence from Chronicles 
of some material found in Samuel and Kings. Consider 
the reason for its rejection by the chronicler as bearing 
on the question of the purpose of the latter. (4) Note 
that there are many cases in which the chronicler modi- 
fies the material in Samuel and Kings in some degree, 
sometimes condensing a narrative greatly, sometimes 
expanding; at other times changing the significance of 
an event, or magnifying the size of an army, or disre- 
garding historical fact. Consider, with reference to such 
cases, whether the divergence is to be explained (a) as 
due to the greater faithfulness of one or the other com- 
piler to the source whence the material was taken; or (0) 
as demanded by the chronicler’s more advanced concep- 
tion of God ; or (¢) as an outgrowth of the chronicler’s 
idea of the temple and the cultus; or (d) as a result of 
the different historical circumstances and _ influences 
amid which the chronicler lived, as compared with the 
times in which Samuel and Kings were edited ; or (¢) as 
due to other historical or theological influences. 

§ 223. The Chronicler’s Use of Genealogies.—Chron- 
icles resembles P in its abundant use of genealogical 
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1 Chron, 10: 1-12 


I 


- 


(cf. t Sam. 

3I: I-13) ; 11: 1- 
9 (ef. 2 Sam. 5: 
1-3, 6-10) ; 14:1- 
16 (cf. 2 Sam. 
5: 11-25) ; chap. 
17 (cf. 2 Sam., 
chap. 7); 

2 Chron. 1: 14- 
17 (cf. 1 Kings 
10: 26-29) ; 
9:29—10: 19 (cf. 
1 Kings 11: 41— 
12:19) ; etc. 


Chron. 10: 13 f.; 
14:17; Chaps. 
22-29; 2 Chron. 
1429-15; 

24 320-22 ; 

33: 10-13; etc. 
Sam. 5:4f.; 

II :2—12:23; 
13: I—14: 335 

1 Kings, chaps. 
17, 18, 19; 

2 Kings 3°1— 
8:15; chap. 10; 
etc, 

Chron. 13: 15f. 
(ef. 2 Sam., 
chap. 6) ; 

2 Chron. 5:4 
(cf. 1 Kings 
8:3); chap. 23 
(cf. 2 Kings, 
chap. 11) ; 
chap. 20 (¢f.2 
Kings, chap.3) ; 
12:26-8 (cf.1 
Kings 14 :25f.), 
14:5 and 17:6 
(cf.1 Kings 
15:14}; 22: 43) 5 
3:1-13 (of, 

1 Kings 

6: 1-3, 15-35) 5 
8:12-16 (cf 1 
Kinge 9:25) ; 
14:3-5 (cf. 1 
Kings 15: 12) 5 
16:12-14 (cf. 1 
Kings 15: 23d- 
24a) 528: 5-15 
(cf. 2 Kings 

16: 5); 29:3— 
31:21 (cf. 2 
Kings 18 :4-7a) ; 
32: 24-33 (cf. 2 
Kings, chap. 
20); 36:9f. (cf 
2Kings 24: 8- 
17). 
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x Chron., chaps. 
1-9. 


1 Chron., chaps. 
23-27. 


2 Chron. 29: 12- 
143 31: 11-19. 


1 Chron. 12 : 23-37; 
29:1-9;2 Chron. 
2:17.35 15:11; 
17 3 11, 14-19; 
25:51.; 26:11 
ff.; 27:6; 29:17, 
21, 32f.; 30:24; 
34: 3- 


lists. Note (1) that the period from Adam to the death 
of Saul is merely outlined by a series of genealogies; 
(2) the genealogical character of much of the material 
in the narrative of David’s preparations for the building 
and care of the temple; (3) the emphasis placed upon 
genealogies of the priests and Levites. How is this use 
of genealogies to be explained? Why is so much care 
taken in tracing the descent of priests and Levites ? Was 
there any connection between this and the later Hebrew 
law, which was very stringent in prohibiting the participa- 
tion of foreigners and non-Levites in the conduct of the 
temple worship? Whence may we suppose that the 
chronicler secured these long lists of names? May 
they be depended upon as historically accurate ? 

§ 224. The Chronological and Statistical Character of 
Chronicles.—Note that, in addition to statistics given in the 
narrative of Samuel and Kings, Chronicles states the 
number of the Israelites who came to make David king 
in Hebron; the value of the offerings made in David’s 
last days for the building of the temple; the number of 
“strangers” pressed into the work of building the 
temple; the number of oxen and sheep sacrificed in one 
day in the third month of the fifteenth year of Asa; the 
number of sheep and goats brought to Jehoshaphat as 
tribute by the Arabians ; the number of soldiers in Jehosh- 
aphat’s standing army; the number of the warriors of 
Judah led forth by Amaziah to battle against Edom in 
the valley of Salt; the size of Uzziah’s standing army ; 
the number of Judah’s warriors slain by Pekah of Israel ; 
the exact date of the cleansing of the temple in Heze- 
kiah’s reign; the number of sheep, oxen, and goats . 
sacrificed in connection with this occasion; the dates of 
Josiah’s first steps toward religious reform; and other 
similar data. (1) Can any principle, or principles, be dis- 
covered which will account for part or all of this statis- 
tical information ? or (2) is it merely a characteristic of 
the chronicler’s literary style? (3) What is the bearing 
on this question of the fact that there are divergencies 
between Chronicles and Kings in many cases where they 
give figures for the same event? (Cf. § 222, (4).) 
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§ 225. The Literary Style of Chronicles.—Consisting, 
as it does, in large part of excerpts from earlier sources 
which have been edited and supplemented by the editor 
of Chronicles, may we expect to find the unity of style 
that is manifest in a work that comes from one hand ? 
Examine lists of the peculiarities of vocabulary and syn- 
tax in Chronicles* and read large portions of the book 
with a view to determining (a) the style of the chroni- 
cler as distinguished from that of the sources he uses; 
(4) the style of the chronicler as compared with that of 
the prophetic narratives in J, E, Judges, Samuel, and 
Kings, on the one hand, and with that of P, on the other. 
Is the style seen to be involved, stiff, prosaic, repeti- 
tious ? 

§ 226. The Chronicler’s Selection of Material.—lIf it 
was not the aim of the chronicler to write a history, but 
to use history in such a way as to illustrate and enforce 
great ideas which he wished to present, should we not 
expect to find that he selects and arranges his material 
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with a view to his purpose? Note that (1) he passes 2 Chron., chap. 


over the history of northern Israel in silence, except in 
a few places where the intimate relation of the two king- 
doms compels him to mention Israel; why? (2) that 
he fails to mention the sins of David, Solomon, Heze- 
kiah, and others who were interested in supporting the 
temple and its worship ; why ? (3) that he emphasizes 
the activities of these kings in behalf of the temple and 
priesthood to such an extent as to make them appear 
more like priests than kings; why ? (4) that he assigns 
the priests an essential part in the battle-array; why ? 
(5) that the religious institutions are given an exceedingly 
large place as compared with the books of Samuel and 
Kings. What light do these and other similar facts shed 
upon the nature of the purpose of Chronicles? Is it 
not a church history rather than a history of the 
nation ? 

§ 227. The Religion of the Chronicler.—Note (1) 
that the Priestly Code serves as the standard in all 


I 


2 


10; I1:1-4; 
chap. 13; 16:1- 
6; chap. 18; 
20: 35-37; 22:5- 
Q; 25: 6-10, 17- 
24; 28:5-15; 
ete; 


Chron., chaps. 
15-17; 21: 18— 
29:22; 2Chron, 
chaps. 1-7; 17: 
1-9; 19:4-I1; 
24: 4-16; chaps 
29-31; 34: I— 
35:19; etc. 


Chron, 13:12, 


Chron. 6: 1-81; 
9: 10-34; chaps. 
23-26; 2 Chron 
35:1-19 (cf. 

2 Kings 

23: 21 ff.) ; 
chaps. 29-31 (cf. 
2Kings 18: 4). 


Chron. 13: 10; 

15:2-15; 8:12f.; 

13:9-11; 26:16- 

21; 29: 12-36; 
tc 


4See, ¢. g., DRIVER, /nutroduction, etc., pp. 535-40; FR. BROWN, HASTINGs’s 


Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. 1, pp. 3809 ff. 
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Chron, 21:55 
Chron.17: 14-19; 
25:5; 26:11 if. ; 
pasa 


Chron, 27:6; 
33:11-135 
31:213 13:11; 
17:4f.; 26:5. 
Chron, 10: 13 f.; 
2 Chron. 25:20; 
24:24f.; 28:5 
ff.,19; 26: 16 ff. ; 
21:12 ff. 

Chron. 13:15, 
18; 26:35; 26:7; 


12, 
Chron. 28395 
2 Chron. 14:11; 
lee 26; 16:9. 
TON. 30:9 
8f : 


I . 
Chron. 30:19. 


Chron., chaps. 
23-28; 2 Chron., 
chaps. 3, 4. 


Chron. 14:17; 2 
Chron. 1: 14-17; 
17 :10-19; 32: 
23, 27-31. 


See,¢.g.,1 Chron., 


2 


chaps. 13, 15, 
16, 17; 21: 18— 
29:22. 

Chron. 7:5; 13: 
35 17: 10-19; 25: 
II-13; 27:6, 8; 
etc 


2 Chron, 8:25 


21:12 (cf 
2 Kings 3:11; 
8:16), 
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matters of ritual and worship ; (2) that the most religious 
kings are represented as the mightiest, David having 
more than a million and a half of soldiers, Jehoshaphat 
over a million, Asa more than half a million, Amaziah 
and Uzziah only 300,000, Rehoboam only 180,000 ; (3) 
that prosperity is declared to be due to faithfulness to 
Jehovah and his worship as conducted at the temple; 
(4) that disaster is declared to be due to sin in abandon- 
ing Jehovah or his worship; (5) that Jehovah is the only 
and all-sufficient source of help and deliverance ; (6) 
that Jehovah is omnipotent and omniscient; (7) that 
Jehovah is merciful and good, ever ready to pardon the 
penitent ; (8) that, though great emphasis is laid upon 
ritual, the spirit of an act is recognized as more impor- 
tant than the form. 

§ 228. The Idealistic Character of Chronicles.— Recall 
(1) that there is silence as to the great sins of David and 
other religious leaders (see § 222 (3)); (2) that the Mo- 
saic system as it existed in the chronicler’s day is repre- 
sented as in full operation in the times of David and 
Solomon ; (3) that the splendor and power of the king- 
dom in the days of David, Solomon, Jehoshaphat, Heze- 
kiah, and others are rather a reflection of the greatness 
of the Persian empire, with which the chronicler was 
familiar, than a representation of the actual state of 
affairs ; (4) that a disproportionate prominence is given 
to matters of temple and ritual in the early days of the 
kingdom ; (5) that there is a tendency to use extraordi- 
narily large numbers in calculations and estimates ; (6) 
that occasionally he changes the natural course of histori- 
cal events, ¢. g., representing Hiram of Tyre as giving 
cities to Solomon, though the book of Kings states that 
the cities were given to Hiram by Solomon in payment for 
assistance rendered by Hiram in the work of building the 
temple ; and Elijah as writing a message to King Jeho- 
ram, although Elijah had been dead forsome time. How 
may these things be most satisfactorily explained? Are 
they due merely to a lack of historical perspective ? Can 
they be accounted for as necessary to the accomplishment 
of the chronicler’s purpose? Is there a sense in which 
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they represent a larger truth than could be imparted bya 
statement of bare fact? In other words, can these rep- 
resentations be regarded as ideally true, if not literally ? 


§ 229. Literature to be Consulted. 

EwaLp, History of Israel (1843, 3d ed. 1864, transl. 1883), Vol. I, pp. 1609 ff.; 
C. F. Keir, The Books of Chronicles (1870, transl. 1872); ZOCKLER-MuRPHY, The 
Books of Chronicles (LANGE’s “Commentary,” 1874); W. R. SMITH, art. “ Chronicles,’ 
Encyclopedia Britannica (1876); WELLHAUSEN, Prolegomena to the History of Israel 
(1878, 5th ed. 1899, transl. 1885), pp. 171-227; W.R. SmirH, Old Testament in the 
Jewish Church (1881, 2d ed. 1892), pp. 140 ff., 182 ff.; BALL, Chronicles (ELLICOTT’s 
“Commentary for English Readers,” 1883); WILDEBOER, Origin of the Canon of the 
Old Testament (1891, transl. 1895), see Zndex; S. R. DRIVER, Jutroduction to the 
Literature of the Old Testament (1891, 6th ed. 1897), pp. 516-40; KITTEL, History 
of the Hebrews, Vol. II (1892, transl. 1896), pp. 224-9; J. ROBERTSON, Book by Book 
(1892), pp. 111-19; JENNINGS, “Chronicles,” Zhe Thinker, July, Sept., Nov., 1892; 
RYLE, Canon of the Old Testament (1892), pp. 138 f., 145, 151, 162; MONTEFIORE, 
The Religion of the Ancient Hebrews (“ Hibbert Lectures,” 1892), pp. 447 ff., 454, 483; 
RENAN, History of the People of Israel, from the Rule of the Persians to That of the 
Greeks (1893, transl. 1895), pp. 151 ff.; W. H. BENNETT, Zhe Books of Chronicles 
(“Expositor’s Bible,” 1894); GIRDLESTONE, Deuterographs (1894), passim; DRIVER, 
“The Speeches in Chronicles,” Lxfositor, Apr. and Oct., 1895; G. B. GRAY, Studies 
in Hebrew Proper Names (1896), chap. iii; KAuTzscH, An Outline of the History of the 
Literature of the Old Testament (1896, transl. 1899), pp. 121-8; W. E. BARNES, “The 
Religious Standpoint of the Chronicler,” American Journal of Semitic Languages and 
Literatures, Vol. XIII (1896-97), pp. 14-20; IDEM, An Apparatus Criticus to Chroni- 
cles in the Peshitta Version (1897); IDEM, “Chronicles a Targum,” Expository Times, 
Vol. VIII (1897), pp. 316f.; CRocCKETT, 4 Harmony of Samuel, Kings, and Chront- 
cles (1897); FR. BROWN, art. “Chronicles,” HAsTINnGs’s Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. I 
(1898); T. K. CHEYNE, Jewish Religious Life after the Exile (1898), see Index; T. 
G,. Soares, “The Import of the Chronicles as a Piece of Religio-Historical Litera- 
ture,” American Journal of Theology, Vol. III (1899), pp. 251-74; W. R. SMITH AND 
S. R. DRIVER, art. “ Books of Chronicles,” Eucyclopedia Biblica, Vol. I (1899); C. F. 
Kent, History of the Jewish People during the Babylonian, Persian, and Greek Periods 
(1899), pp. 101 ff.; BARNES, Zhe Books of Chronicles (“Cambridge Bible,” 1899); 
BEECHER, “Is the Chronicler a Veracious Historian for the Post-Exilian Period ?” 
Bible Student, Oct., 1899, Jan. and Feb., 1900; HOWLETT, “ Wellhausen and the 
Chronicler,” Dublin Review, Apr., 1900; MACMILLAN, “The Date of Chronicles,” 
Presbyterian and Reformed Review, July, 1900; J. E. MCFADYEN, The Messages of 
the Prophetic and Priestly Historians (1901), pp. 270-85; R. SOMERVELL, “The His- 
torical Character of the Old Testament Narratives,” Zxfpository Times, April, 1902, 
pp- 298-302. 

DE WETTE, Kritischer Versuch tiber die Glaubwiirdigheit d. Chron. (“ Beitrage,” 
Vol. I (1806)); C. P. W. GRAMBERG, Die Chronik nach threm geschichtlichen Charak- 
ter und threr Glaubwiirdigheit geprift (1823); C.F. Kew, Apologetischer Versuch 
tiber die Biicher der Chronik (1833); Movers, Kritische Untersuchungen tiber die 
bi61. Chron. (1834); E. BERTHEAU, Die Biicher der Chronik (“ Kurzgefasstes exege- 
tisches Handbuch zum Alten Testament,” 1854, 2d ed. 1873; 3d ed. by Ryssel, 1887) ; 
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KuENEN, Historisch-kritisch Onderzock (1861, 2d ed. 1887), §§ 28-32; GRAF, Die 
geschichtlichen Biicher des Alten Testaments (1866), pp. 114-247; DE WETTE-SCHRA- 
DER, Einleitung in das Alte Testament (1869), §§ 224-33; WELLHAUSEN, De gentibus 
et familiis Judaeis guae 1 Ch. 2—4 enumerantur (1870); FRANZ DELITZSCH, “ Die 
Formenreichtum der israelitischen Geschichtsliteratur,” Zeztschrift fiir lutherische 
Theologie und Kirche, Vol. XXXVI (1870), pp. 31 ff.; L. D1EsTEL, “ Die hebraische 
Geschichtsschreibung,” Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie, Vol. XVIII (1873), Pp- 
365 ff.; OnTTLI, Die Biicher der Chronik (“ Kurzgefasster exegetischer Kommentar zum 
Alten Testament,” 1889); RIEHM, Zinleitung in das Alte Testament, Vol. Il (1890), 
pp. 316-28; CORNILL, Zinlettung in das Alte Testament (1891, 2d ed. 1896), § 46; 
Buppg, “ Vermutungen zum ‘Midrasch’ des Buches der Konige,” Zedtschrift fiir die 
alttest. Wissenschaft, Vol. XII (1892), pp. 37 ff.; H. WINCKLER, Alttestamentliche 
Untersuchungen (1892), pp. 157-67 (=“‘ Bemerkungen zur Chronik als Geschichts- 
quelle”); KOn1G, Zinleitung in das Alte Testament (1893), pp. 269-76; WILDEBOER, 
De Letterkunde des Ouden Verbonds naar de Tijdsorde van haar Onitstaan (1893; 
German transl. 1895), pp. 404-20; KLOSTERMANN, art. “ Chronik,” Xealencyklopadie 
fiir prot. Theologie und Kirche, Vol. IV (3d ed. 1898); BENZINGER, Die Biicher der 
Chronié (“ Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament” (1901); BAUDISSIN, Zz7- 
leitung in die Biicher des Alten Testamentes (1901), pp. 266-78; ROTHSTEIN, Die 
Genealogie des Kinigs Jojachim und seiner Nachkommen (1 Chron. 3-17-24) in 
geschichtlicher Beleuchtung (1902). 

§ 230. Constructive Work. 

1. Make a minute comparison of 2 Chron. 2: 1—9:31 with 1 Kings 
5:1—11:43, and (1) classify the variations which are found; (2) 
explain the motive which may have led to the making of the change. 

2. Make a similar comparison of the psalms found in 1 Chron. 
16:8-36 with the form of these same psalms as they occur in the 
Psalter, viz., Pss. 105: 1-15 ; 96:1-13; 106:1, 47 f. 

3. Study the classification of the sources of Chronicles as pre- 
sented by Driver, viz.: (1) the canonical books from Genesis to Kings; 
(2) the “book of the kings of Israel and Judah,” which included the 
prophetic writings referred to in 2 Chron. 20:34; 32:32; 33:19, and 
possibly those mentioned in 1 Chron. 29:29; 2 Chron. 9:29; 12:15; 
(3) the ‘acts of Uzziah,” 2 Chron. 26:22; (4) the “ midrash of the 
prophet Iddo,” 2 Chron. 13: 22; and (5) the “‘ midrash of the book of 
the kings” (2 Chron. 24:27), unless this be identical with (2). 

4. Study the classification of sources as given by Kautzsch, viz.: 
(1) excerpts from canonical books of Samuel and Kings: 1 Chron., 
chaps. 1-93 10: 1-12; 11:1-9}; £4: 1-17; 16:43—197 327; 2 Chron. 1233 
—~—3:13 5§:2-10; §:136—62:12; 6:14-395 724, 5.9, 83 JFi17—S ds 
8:6-11a; 9:1-28; 9:30—II:4; 12:2a, 9-11, 130, 12:15d—13:2; 
13:23@; 15:16-18; 18:3-345 21:1; 24:1-2¢,; 24:276—25:43; 25:17— 
20a, 21-26; 25:27d—26:4; 27:1-2a, 3a; 28:1-24, 3, 4; 29:1, 2; 
32:33¢—33:9; 34:1,2; (2) similar excerpts which were edited by the 
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chronicler: 1 Chron. 13: 1-14; 15:25-29; 18:1—a1: Di) GF KClaeeopay 
T7125 3:25:13 7: 11-16; 8:17 f.; 16:10-6; 20:31-330,; 21:5— 
1Ga, 24.414, 26721-23; 297:4-9} 32:9-21; 32:24; 33:20-25; 
34:8-32a; 35:18 f., 206; 35: 26—36: 6a, 36: 84-12a; (3) contribu- 
tions of the chronicler himself and older sources which were thor- 
oughly worked over by him into conformity with his own point of view: 
1 Chron. 10:13 f.; 11: 10—12: 40; 15: 1-24; 16:1-42; 21: 28—29: 30; 
2 Chron. 1:1-6; 5:11-134,; 6:13; 6:40—7:3; 7:6, 9f.; 8:2-5, 110— 
16 5 9:29; 11:5—12:1; 12: 2b-94, 12, 134, 14, 15a; 13: 3-223 13: 230 
15:35; 15: 19—16:1@, 16:7—18:2; 19: 1—20: 30; 20: 336-37; 
21:2-4; 21: 106—23:21; 24: 26, 3, 15-27a,; 25:5-16, 204, 27a; 26:5— 
20; 27:20, 36-63; 28:25, 5-25; 29: 3—32:8; 32: 22 f., 25-33¢; 33:10-19; 
34:3-73 34: 326—35:17; 35: 204, 21-25; 36:6-8a, 126-23. 

5. Prepare an outline statement in which you will embody the 
principal propositions (perhaps six or eight) which seem to hold good 
concerning the contents, style, date, and character of the books of 
Chronicles. 


§ 231. Supplementary Topics. 

1. Take up the question of genealogies in the Old Testament, and 
consider (1) the extent to which they appear; (2) the form in which 
they are given; (3) the purpose, in each case, of the insertion; (4) 
the accuracy of the representation; (5) similar usage in other Semitic 
literatures, especially Arabic. 

See, ¢. g., E. L. Curtis, article “Genealogy,” HAsTINGs’s Dictionary of the 
Bible; W. R. SMITH, Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia, chap.i; S. A. Cook, 
article “ Genealogies,” Encyc. Biblica; GUTHE, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, pp. 2-6; 
WELLHAUSEN, De gentibus et familiis Judaeis quae 1 Ch. 2-4 enumerantur; M. 
BERLIN, “‘Gershonite and Merarite Genealogies,” Jewish Quarterly Review, Vol. 
XII (1900), pp. 291 ff.; MCLENNAN, Studies in Ancient History, 2d series, chap. 9 
(= ‘Examples of Fabricated Genealogies”); G. B. Gray, Studies in Hebrew 
Proper Names, chap. iii; SMEND, Die Listen der Biicher Esra und Nehemia. 

2. Consider the question of numbers in Chronicles, including (1) the 
variations between Chronicles and the prophetic histories of Samuel 
and Kings; (2) the motive for insertion; (3) the method of represen- 
tation; (4) the general accuracy. 


See, ¢. g., FRANCIS BROWN, article “Chronicles,” HAsTINGs’s Dictionary of the 
Bible, Vol. 1, p. 394; T. G. SoAREs, American Journal of Theology, Vol. III, pp. 
264 f.; BENZINGER, Chronzz, p. ix. 


3. Take up for study the /ost d00ks of Scripture which are cited in 
Chronicles, and in connection with these (1) other lost books cited 
elsewhere in Scripture, ¢. g., the book of Jashar; (2) the character, in 
general, of these books; (3) the relation of these books to the canoni- 
cal books. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


HISTORICAL LITERATURE—THE BOOKS OF EZRA AND NEHEMIAH. 


Ezra 1:1-4. 


Neh. 13 :6-30. 


Ezra1: 5-11; 2:1- 
70. 


Ezra 3:1—4: 24. 


Ezra 5:1—6; 22. 


Ezra 7:1—8: 36. 


Ezra 9:1—10: 44. 


§ 232. The Scope of the History in Ezra-Nehemiah.— 
Note that the narrative in these books (1) begins with 
the decree of Cyrus permitting the exiled Jews to return 
from Babylon; (2) closes with an account of the activi- 
ties of Nehemiah during his second visit to Jerusalem ; 
(3) covers a period, therefore, of about one hundred 
years; and (4) that comparatively few of the events 
and movements belonging to this period are treated in 
the history, much being passed over in silence. 

Observe the order of presentation: (1) The account 
of the return gives the decree of Cyrus, a statement about 
the gifts sent to the temple, and a long list of the names 
of the returning exiles; nothing being said of the journey 
itself. “Then follows (2) the account of the building of 
an altar. to Jehovah and of the attempt to rebuild the 
temple; with (3) the story of the successful opposition 
of the enemies of the Jews. (4) The next section 
describes (@) the renewed effort to build the temple, 
under the leadership of Haggai and Zechariah; (4) the 
renewed opposition on the part of the enemy and the 
resulting correspondence with Darius; (c) the comple- 
tion of the work, and the festivities connected with the 
dedication of the restored temple. Then (5), passing 
over in silence a period of about sixty years, the historian 
gives the story of Ezra’s visit to Jerusalem, including the 
letter of authority given to him by Artaxerxes, a list of 
the names of all who accompanied Ezra, and a list of 
the presents sent up from Babylon for the temple. (6) 
The last section of the book of Ezra deals with Ezra’s 
efforts to put a stop to the marriages of Jews with for- 
eigners, and gives much space to Ezra’s prayer in refer- 
ence to this subject, and to a list of the names of those 
who had married foreign wives. 
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Notice that the book of Nehemiah (1) opens with 
the account of Nehemiah’s purpose to visit Jerusalem, 
and his success in securing the sanction and the support 
of Artaxerxes the king. Then follows (2) the narrative of 
Nehemiah’s arrival at Jerusalem, his tour of inspection 
made under cover of darkness, and his success in arousing 
the citizens to repair the walls of the city. (3) At this point 
is inserted a list of those who engaged in the work, with 
‘careful indication of the special portion performed by each 
family or group ; together with a description of the efforts 
of the Samaritans to hinder the work and the measures 
taken by Nehemiah to bring the plans of the Samaritans 
to nought. Thereupon (4) comes a digression con- 
cerning Nehemiah’s championship of the cause of the 
oppressed debtors among the Jews, and his own policy of 
refraining from levying upon the people for his support 
as former governors had done. (5) The story of the 
building of the walls is then continued by a recital of 
various conspiracies made by the Samaritans against the 
life and the influence of Nehemiah until the work of 
building was completed and the city was properly 
guarded. (6) A list of those who had returned from 
exile is next included, this list being a duplicate of one 
given in Ezra. Upon this list follows (7) the account of 
Ezra’s introduction of the law and of its adoption by 
the people in public assembly. Then comes (8) a list 
of those who signed the new covenant and an account of 
the terms of the covenant itself, with still other lists of 
names. (9) A description of the ceremonies in connec- 
tion with the dedication of the wall is then given. (10) 
To this are subjoined brief statements concerning the 
provision made by Nehemiah for the support of the tem- 
ple ministry and concerning the expulsion of foreigners. 
The narrative closes (11) with the reforms in the inter- 
ests of the temple and its ministry, sabbath observance, 
and the prohibition of mixed marriages, carried through 
by Nehemiah after his return from a visit to Babylon. 


Neh. 1: 1—2: 8, 
Neh. 2: 9-20, 


Neh, 3: 1-32. 


Neh. 4:1-23. 


Neh. 5: 1-19. 


Neh. 6:1—7:4. 


Neh. 7:5-735 cf. 
Ezra 2:1-70, 


Neh. 8:1—9:38. 
Neh. 10: 1-27; 10: 
28-39. 


Neh.11:1—12: 26. 


Neh. 12: 27-43. 


Neh. 12: 44—13:3. 


Neh. 13: 4-31. 


§ 233. Constructive Work.— Prepare a statement, based upon a study 
of the foregoing outline of the books of Ezra and Nehemiah, concern- 
ing the purpose of these narratives, as it appears (z) in the kind of 
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matter selected for treatment; (4) in the relative amount of prominence 
given to the various subjects; (c) in the places assigned respectively to 
Ezra and to Nehemiah. 
§ 234. The Unity of the Books of Ezra-Nehemiah.— 
Consider the following facts: (1) Some most ancient 
Jewish and early Christian writers speak of the book of 
Ezra in such a way as to indicate that they include with 
it the present book of Nehemiah.* (2) The old Jewish 
commentators, ¢. g., Rashi and Aben Ezra, pass from 
Ezra 10:44 to Neh. 1:1 without any break such as is 
customary in passing from one book to another. (3) 
The Massoretic notes attached to each book in the 
Hebrew Bible are not found at the close of Ezra, but do 
appear at the end of Nehemiah, and there give facts 
showing that the Massoretes regarded Ezra-Nehemiah as 
one book; e. g., they declare Neh. 2: 12 to be the middle 
verse of this book. (4) The sections into which the 
Hebrew text was divided by the Massoretes for use in 
the synagogue service show that they thought of Ezra- 
Nehemiah as a single book, one section being Ezra 8 : 35 
—Neh. 2:1. (5) The two books are united in the Sep- 
tuagint translation. 

§ 235. Constructive Work.—In the light of these facts, and the 
additional fact that the two books treat the same period, are concerned 
with the same general problems, and furnish much evidence pointing 
to their having been edited by the same hand, formulate an extended 
answer to the question: Shall we consider the books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, now treated separately, as a single literary production? 

See especially RYLE, Azra and Nehemiah (“Cambridge Bible’), pp. i-xiii. 

§236. The Unity of Chronicles and Ezra-Nehemiah.— 

2 Chron. 36:22f.; What is the significance of the following facts? (1) The 

cf, Ezra 1; 1-3. : ; : 

closing verses of Chronicles are repeated at the opening 

of the book of Ezra. (2) Both works are compilations 

from various sources (see §§ 221, 228). (3) Both give 

especial prominence to genealogical lists (see §§ 223; 

230, (1)). (4) The two works greatly resemble each 

other in general literary style and in their vocabulary 

(see §§ 225; 230, (4)). (5) The two exhibit the same 

absorbing interest in matters relating to the temple and 


tSo, ¢. g, Talmud, Baba bathra, folio 14, c. 2; Melito, bishop of Sardis (ca, 180 
A. D.), cited in Eusrsius, Hist. Eccles., 1V, 26. 
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its service; ¢. g., (a) great prominence is given to the ody eee 
Levites, ue are mentioned more than sixty times in ¢f Chron. 
Ezra-Nehemiah and about one hundred times in Chroni- 
cles; (4) in both the musical service is emphasized ; (c) a ee 
in both prayer is highly esteemed, and hence is frequently nee cmon ; 
placed in the mouths of Israel’s great leaders; (/) Noes 9; 
religious festivals and ceremonies are described in detail Boer Seni 
by both ; (¢) the porters are mentioned as a part of the Apt 


temple staff nowhere except in Ezra-Nehemiah and 
Chronicles, in which books they are often so spoken of; 


Ezra 2:42; Neh. 
12:25, 45; 473 
cf. Chron, 


(f) the Nethinim, mentioned frequently in Ezra-Nehe- Ezra 7: 73 8:75 
é ; . ; Neh. 3 
miah, are mentioned in no other book except Chronicles; 10: 28, ae 
1 Chron. 9:2. 


(6) Ezra-Nehemiah and Chronicles come from the same 
period (see §§ 220, 227); (7) Ezra-Nehemiah takes up 
the history at the point where it stops in Chronicles and 
continues it until the building of the second temple is 
narrated, the two books, Chronicles and Ezra-Nehemiah, 
thus constituting a history of the temple and its worship 
from the time of the building of Solomon’s temple until 
the restoration of worship in the days of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. 


See, ¢. g., RYLE, Ezra and Nehemiah, pp. xxvi ff.; Reuss, Das 
Alte Testament, pp. 8 ff.; KONIG, Zinleitung in das Alte Testament, p. 
285; DRIVER, /utroduction, etc., pp. 516 f.; SAYCE, L/utroduction to 
Ezra, Nehemiah and Esther, pp. 29 f.; cf. Higher Criticism and the 
Verdict of the Monuments, pp. 537 f., 548. 


§ 237. 


Constructive Work.— Prepare a statement discussing the 


explanation of these facts, whether (1) by the supposition that the two 
editors, working in the same period and upon the same subjects and 
with the same interests, used the same methods and arrived at similar 
results; or (2) by the supposition that the two books are really one, 
being the product of the same editor’s labors. 

§ 238. The Date of Ezra-Nehemiah (cf. § 220).— Note 
(1) the use of the expression “the days of Nehemiah ;”’ 
does the writer not seem to regard these days as long 


past ? (2) the use of the title “king of Persia,” in view Bara PA = : 


Neh, 12:26, 47. 


of the fact that contemporary sources when speaking of 24; 6:14; 7:1. 
Persian monarchs use simply “the king ;” does not this ba hal rs 
suggest that the Persian dominion was a thing of the Ea ‘eit I, 22, 
past in the writer’s time? the words “of Persia” would kate ee 
be superfluous while the Persian empire was supreme, 13:6. 
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Neh, 12:10f.,22; but entirely appropriate after its overthrow; (3) the 
Feeephie, An reference to Jaddua, the high-priest, who lived three 
tiguzties, XI, f ‘ : : 

vii, 8. generations later than Eliashib, the contemporary of 
Nehemiah; this points to a time as late as the days 
of Alexander the Great for Jaddua, and the phrase 
“the days of Jaddua,” would seem to indicate that the 

Neh, 12:22. priesthood of Jaddua was now long past; (4) the refer- 

ence to “the reign of Darius, the Persian,” as a period 
some time past; it is generally agreed that the king 
referred to is Darius Codomannus, 336-332 B.C.; (5) 

Neh. 12: 23, the reference to “‘the book of the chronicles” which is 

said to have contained the register of the Levites as far 


down as the high-priesthood of Johanan, the son of 


Bre ey, Eliashib ; (6) the treatment of the sources, which is such 
tI-10; s : , z 
as no contemporary historian would have ventured (cf. 
§ 220). 


§ 239. Constructive Work.— Discuss the significance of the preced- 
ing facts; and determine whether they point (1) to the work of a later _ 
editor, who inserted all these allusions to late history in a book that 
had been written at an earlier period, or (2) to the probability that 
the book as a whole was not compiled and edited until a time some- 
where about 300 B. C. 

See, ¢. g., RYLE, Ezra and Nehemiah, pp. xxiii ff.,; DRIVER, Zntroduction, etc., 
Pp: 545; BAUDISSIN, Einleitung in die Biicher des Alten Testamentes, pp. 266 ff. 

§ 240. The Sources of Ezra-Nehemiah.—In support of 

the position that Ezra- Nehemiah is the work of an editor 

who compiled largely from existing sources, consider (1) 

Ezra2:1;5:1; the many cases of abrupt transition from one topic or 

tins cae e incident to another, an abruptness which is natural in a 

mai273 33°* work made up of extracts from older works placed side by 

side, but hard to account for in a work all of which origi- 

nated from the same hand ; (2) the frequent change from 

the third to the first person, and vce versa, in closely 

related sections of the work, without any indication of 

Ezra 4:86:18; reason for the change; (3) the presence of two large sec- 

7s tions written in Aramaic, without any apparent reason for 

Neh. 7:6-73; 11: the change of speech; (4) the presence of lists of names 
3-36; 12:1-26. : : 2 

which have no close connection with the context to 

Ezra2:2; 3:2; which they belong; (5) the use of important names in 


4: 5,6; 6:153 : ; 
Neh. 12:22,32. such a way as to imply that they had occurred in some 
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previous context from which they are now severed; (6) 
the marked differences in style and language appearing 
in various parts of the narrative; (7) the fact that all the 
other historical books of the Old Testament are com- 
pilations; for the book of Chronicles especially see 
§ 221; (8) the allusion to the “books of the chronicles,” 
apparently a temple-register from which the editor 
obtained some materials. 

As materials which the editor seems to have derived 
from earlier sources may be noted (1) the decree of 
Cyrus permitting the exiles to return home; (2) the 
Aramaic sections containing (a) the letter sent by the 
Jews’ enemies to Artaxerxes; (4) the king’s reply; (¢) 
the account of the building of the temple in the days of 
Haggai and Zechariah, with certain letters that passed 
between Jerusalem and Babylon with reference to it; 
(2) the firman of Artaxerxes endowing Ezra with such 
authority as he desired; (3) various lists, including (a) 
the vessels of the temple; (4) the Jews who came back 
from exile with Zerubbabel; (c) the men who married 
foreign wives; (@) the builders of the wall; (¢) the 
signers of the covenant ; (f) the dwellers in Jerusalem 
and in other cities ; (g) the priests and Levites ; (4) the 
account of the adoption of the law and the new covenant 
in the time of Nehemiah; (5) certain portions of the 
narrative which use the first person and seem to have 
belonged to the memoirs of Ezra; (6) similar sections 
which seem to have been taken from the memoirs of 
Nehemiah. 

§ 241. The Treatment of the Sources in Ezra-Nehemiah. 
—Consider (1) the form of the decree of Cyrus with 
reference to the return of the exiles as it is given in two 
different places in Ezra, and note the differences in 
phraseology and contents ; is it probable that there were 
two copies of the decree in existence differing so much 
as these, or is it more natural to ascribe the variations to 
the hand of the editor? (2) the fact that a large section 
of Nehemiah appears to belong to the memoirs of Ezra, 
being closely connected with them in the period with 
which they deal, in tone, and in phraseology; (3) the 
fact that the opposition of the Samaritans to the Jewish 


Weh. 12:23, 


Ezra 1:1-4. 


Ezra 4:7-16; 4: 
17-243 5:1— 
6:18; 7:12-26. 


Ezra 1:9-11; 
Ez1az2:1-7oand 
Neh, 7: 6-73; 
E7zta 10: 20-44; 
Neh., chap. 3; 
10; 1-27; 11:3- 
36; 12:1-26, 


Neh. 7: 734— 
10:39. 


Ezra 7:27—8:34; 
Q: 1-15. 


Neh., chaps, 1-6; 
71-734; 12:27- 
43; 13: 4-31 


Ezra 1:2 ff.; cf. 
6:3 ff. 


Neh., chaps. 8-10; 
cf. Ezra, chaps. 
7-10. 


Ezra, chaps. 4-6; 
WNeh., chaps. 
4,6. 
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Ezra 2:1—3:1a; 
cf. Neh. 7:6-73. 


Neh. 13:253 cf. 
Ezra, chap. 10. 


Ezra 9:9. 


Ezra, chap. 2; 


8:1-20; 10: 18- 


27511; 3—12:26. 


Ezra 1: 10 f,; 
2:64-69; 6:16- 
18; 7:22; 8:26 
ff., 35; Neh. 5: 
17, 18; 7:66-72. 


Ezra 1:13; 3:1, 6, 
8; 4:6f.,24; 6: 
15; 7:1,7-95 


I 
2 
6 
f 
I 


6 


’ 


3 


8:31 ff.; 10:9, 


f.; Neh, 1:1; 
1,1%; 5:14; 

155 7:73; 8:2 
iF itil 52 
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community is all. crowded together at the beginning of 
the narrative, though, as a matter of fact, the dates given 
show that this opposition extended over a period of 
about eighty years and grew more and more bitter; (4) 
the fact that there are more than one hundred variations 
in two copies of the same genealogical list, and, in par- 
ticular, that the numbers differ oftener than they agree. 

Consider further (5) the evidence pointing to the 
conclusion that Ezra’s expedition really followed that of 
Nehemiah instead of preceding it, as the editor’s narrative 
reads; @. g., (a) Nehemiah’s memoirs make no allusion to 
any previous work of Ezra; (4) those who came back with 
Ezra seem to have taken no part in the rebuilding of the 
walls, as they certainly would have done had they been 
present ; (¢) Ezra’s measures, especially with reference to 
intermarriage, all seem more decisive than those of Nehe- 
miah, which have the appearance of being tentative; (¢) 
the fact that, according to the editor’s narrative, Ezra’s 
law was not promulgated until after the arrival of Nehe- 
miah, and that no explanation of this long delay is 
offered by the editor ; (e) the fact that Ezra gives thanks 
to Jehovah that the walls have been rebuilt at a time 
when Nehemiah, the builder of the walls, had not yet 
appeared on the scene, according to the editor’s narrative. 
What motive could have led to such a rearrangement of 
the documentary sources? Is it sufficient to say that it 
was for the purpose of giving Ezra, the priest, precedence 
over Nehemiah, the layman? 

§ 242. The Style of Ezra-Nehemiah.— As indicative of 
the editor’s tastes and interests note (1) the large amount 


. of genealogical material he incorporates into his narrative, 


giving lists of those who took part in the first return 
from exile, of those who helped build the wall, of those 
who dwelt in Jerusalem, etc., etc.; (2) the similar fond- 
ness for statistical statements, as evidenced in connection 
with the above lists and on every other possible occasion ; 
(3) the numerous chronological data with which his work 
abounds. In connection with these characteristics, 
recall the similar features seen to have been character- 
istic of the books of Chronicles (see §§ 223, 224). Con- 
sider (4) the style of the editor’s own contributions to— 
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the work as distinguished from the style of the sources 
used by him. 

§ 243. Constructive Work.-—-Examine lists of phrases and words 
peculiar to the various sources, and read each source separately, as far 
as possible, in order that its literary style may impress itself upon your 
mind. Then treat the editor’s own contribution in the same way, and 
compare its style with that of the editorial contributions to the books 
of Chronicles, with a view to the light that may be thrown by such a 
comparison upon the question of the unity of Chronicles, Ezra, and 
Nehemiah. 

See, ¢. g., RYLE, Zzva and Nehemiah, pp. xviii f., xxviii f., DRIVER, Jutroduc- 


tion, etc., pp. 546 ff., 553; GEISSLER, Die literarische Bezichungen der Esramemotren, 
insbesondere zur Chronik und den hexateuchischen Quellenschriften (1899). 
§ 244. The Religion of Ezra-Nehemiah.— If Ezra-Nehe- 
miah is the result of a compiler’s work, the religious 
interests of the compiler must be looked for in three 
directions: (1) the nature of the subjects he selects for 
treatment; (2) the relative prominence given by him to 
various matters; (3) the religious tone of the material 
contributed by himself. In reference to (1) it may be Neh. 12:27-43; 
noted that the subjects treated are all of a religious char- sane a 
acter, such matters as are not in themselves distinctively 
religious being given a religious interpretation, ¢. g., 
the building of the walls and the movement against inter- 
marriages with foreigners. As to (2) we may note the Ezrax:2-11; 2: 
great prominence given to the temple and its affairs, the Neh. 3:4-14; 
important place in the community assigned to priests Neh. 12:27-47; 
; ; Ezra 2: 40-63; 
and Levites, and the large amount of attention bestowed —3:8-10, 12; 7:7, 
upon matters of ritual, descriptions of religious cere- RRA. 
. : : . Neh, 12: 1-26. 
monies, and the like. Concerning (3) we observe the Ezra6:16-22; 
priestly interest dominant in the editor’s work, and that steel Weg 
the Priestly Code serves as the standard in all matters of eee 
ritual and worship. 
In general, is there any appreciable difference be- 
tween the religious ideals and feelings of the editor of 
Ezra-Nehemiah and those of the Chronicler (cf § 227)? 
If not, is not this a strong indication of the unity of 
Ezra-Nehemiah and Chronicles? 


§ 245. Literature to be Consulted. 
F. W. Scuuuz, Ezra, Nehemiah and Esther (LANGE’s “Commentary on the 
Holy Scriptures,” 1876, transl. 1877); EWALp, History of Israel, Vol. I (1843, 3d ed. 
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1864, transl. 1883), pp. 169-96; KEIL, Commentary on the Books of Ezra, Nehemiah 
and Esther (1870, transl. 1879); D. H. Hatcx, ‘ Coincidence of the History of Ezra 
with the First Part of the History of Nehemiah,” Zvansactions of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology, Vol. II (1873), pp. 110-13; J. S. BLACK, articles on “Ezra” and “ Books 
of Ezra and Nehemiah,” Zucyclopedia Britannica, Vol. VIII (1878); W. R. SMITH, 
The Old Testament in the Jewish Church (1881, 2d ed. 1892), pp. 42f.; GEO. 
RAWLINSON, Ezra and Nehemiah (“ Pulpit Commentary,” 1881); KUENEN, Wational 
Religions and Universal Religion (Hibbert Lectures, 1882), pp. 323-7 (on “Ezra 
and the Establishment of Judaism”); A. H. Saycr, An Introduction to the Books of 
Ezra, Nehemiah and Esther (1885, 3d ed. 1893); Marcus Dops, “Ezra” and “ Nehe- 
miah,” Expositor, 3d series, Vol. VI (1887), pp. 53-64, 287-97; P. H. HUNTER, After 
the Exile, Vol. 11 (1890); G. RAWLINSON, Ezra and Nehemiah, Their Lives and Times 
(“Men of the Bible” series, 1890); DRIVER, /utroduction to the Literature of the Old 
Testament (1st ed. 1891, 6th ed. 1897), pp. 540-54; W. F. ADENEY, Ezra, Nehemiah 
and Esther (1893); SAYCE, Higher Criticism and the Verdict of the Monuments (1893), 
pp. 537-53; A. C. Hervey, “The Chronology of Ezra II and IV, 6-23,” Lxfosztor, 
June, 1893, pp. 431-43; July, 1893, pp. 50-63; H. E. RYLE, The Books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah (“Cambridge Bible,” 1893); G. S. GOODSPEED, “Ezra and Nehemiah,” 
Biblical World, Vol. 1 (1893), pp. 40-48, 208-19; H. Howortu, The Academy, 1893, 
Jan. 7, pp. 13 f.; Jan. 21, p. 60; Feb. 4, p. 106; Feb.25, pp. 174 f.; April 15, pp. 326 f.; 
June 17, p. 524; July 22, pp. 73f.; Sept. 16, pp. 233f.; IDEM, “A Criticism of the 
Sources and Relative Importance and Value of the Canonical Book of Ezra and the 
Apocryphal Book Known as Esdras I,” Transactions of the Ninth International Con- 
gress of Orientalists, Vol. II (1893), pp. 68-85; C. C. ToRREY, The Composition and 
Historical Value of Ezra—Nehemiah (“Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fiir die alttestament- 
liche Wissenschaft,” 11, 1896); Kautzscu, Zhe Literature of the Old Testament (1896, 
transl. 1899), pp. 121-8; J. A. SELBIE, “Van Hoonacker on Israel’s Return from 
Exile,” Expository Times, Vol. VII (1897), pp. 71-3; IDEM, “Israel’s Return from 
Exile,” zd2d., pp. 320-22; IDEM, “ Ezra—Nehemiah,” 2zéz¢., pp. 509-11; IDEM, “ Kosters 
on Israel’s Return from Exile,” zézd., Vol. IX, pp. 66-8; A. R. S. Kennepy, “Did 
the Jews Return under Cyrus ?” 2dz¢., Vol. VIII (1897), pp. 268-71; VAN HOONACKER, 
“The Return of the Jews under Cyrus,” 2dzd., Vol. VIII (1897), pp. 351-4; CHEYNE, 
Jewish Religious Life after the Exile (1898), pp. 36-81; IDEM, “The Times of Ezra 
and Nehemiah,” Bzb/ical World, Vol. XIV (1899), pp. 238-50; N. Script, “ Nehe- 
miah and His Work,” zézd., Vol. XIV (1899), pp. 329-43; L. W. BATTEN, art. “Ezra 
and Nehemiah,” Hastincs’s Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. II (1899); C. F. KENT, 4 
History of the Jewish People during the Babylonian, Persian and Greek Periods (1899), 
pp. 126-36, 167-214; J.O. Boyn, “ The Documents of the Book of Ezra,” Presbyterian 
and Reformed Review, 1900, pp. 414-37; J. E. MCFADYEN, The Messages of the Pro- 
phetic and Priestly Historians (1901), pp. 314-34; CHEYNE, “From Isaiah to Ezra,” 
American Journal of Theology, 1901, pp. 433-41; KOsTERS AND CHEYNE, art. “ Ecra- 
Nehemiah,” £xcyclopedia Biblica, Vol. II (1901); GUTHE AND BATTEN, The Books of 
Ezra and Nehemiah — Critical Edition of the Hebrew Text, etc. (“ Polychrome Bible,” 
1901); J. W. Harper, Zhe Books of Ezra, Nehemiah and Esther (“The Temple 
Bible,” 1902). 

KLEINERT, in Bettrdge zu den theologischen Wissenschaften von den Professoren 
zu Dorpat, Band 1 (1832), pp. 1-304 (on origin, structure, and date of Ezra-Nehe- 
miah); KEIL, Afologetischer Versuch tiber die Biicher der Chronik und tiber die 
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Integritat des Buches Ezra (1833); KUENEN, Aistorisch-kritisch Onderzoek naar het 
Ontstaan en de Verzameling van de Boeken des Ouden Verbonds, Vol. 11 (1861, 2d ed. 
1887, German transl. 1892), pp. 103-83; SCHRADER, “Die Dauer des zweiten Tempel- 
baues. Zugleich ein Kritik des Buches Ezra,” Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 
1867, pp. 460-504; MaARGRAF, “Zur Aufhellung der nachexilischen Chronologie,” 
Theolog. Quartalschrift, 1870, pp. 567 ff.; DE SAULCY, Etude chronologigque des livres 
d’ Esdras et de Néhémie (1868); BOHME, Mehemia 1-6 (1871); FRANZ DELITZSCH, 
“Der Esra der Uberlieferung und der Esra der neuesten Pentateuch-Kritik,” Zed¢- 
schrift fiir die gesamte lutherische Theologie u. Kirche, Vol. XX XVIII (1877); J. 
HALgEvy, “Esdras et le code. sacerdotal,” Revue de l'histoire des religions, Vol. IV 
(1877); Es. NESTLE, “ Zum Frage nach der urspriingliche Einheit der Biicher Chronik, 
Esra und Nehemia,” Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1879, pp. 155-21; SMEND, 
Die Listen der Biicher Ezra und Nehemia (1881); A. ROSENZWEIG, Das Jahrhundert 
nach dem babylonischen Exil mit besonderer Riicksicht auf die religiise Entwicklung 
des Judentums (1885); J. HALEVY, “Esdras a-t-il promulgué une loi nouvelle?” Revue 
de V histoire des religions, Vol. XII (1885); KUENEN, “ L’ceuvre d’Esdras,” zé7zd., Vol. 
XIII (1886), pp. 334-58 (German transl. by K. BUDDE in Gesammelte Abhandlungen 
zur biblischen Wissenschaft von Dr. Abraham Kuenen (1894), pp. 370-91); BLEEK- 
WELLHAUSEN, Linleitung in das Alte Testament (5th ed. 1886), pp. 205-22; BER- 
THEAU-RYSSEL, Die Biicher Esra-Nehemia und Esther erklart (‘ Kurzgefasstes 
exegetisches Handbuch zum Alten Testament,” 1887); RyssEL, “ Die Anfange der 
jiidischen Schriftgelehrsamkeit,” Zheologische Studien und Kritiken, 1887, pp. 149-82; 
STADE, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, Vol. II (1888), pp. 95-193; OETTLI, Zzra und 
Nehemia (STRACK UND ZOCKLER’s “ Kurzgefasste Kommentar,” 1889); RIEHM, Zzn- 
leitung in das Alte Testament, Vol. 11 (1890), pp. 329-38; VAN HoonackEr, WVéhémie 
et Esdras. Une nouvelle hypothese sur la chronologie de l’épogue de la restauration 
(1890); KuENEN, “ De Chronologie van het Perzische Tijdvak der Joodsche Geschie- 
denis,” Verslagen en Mededeelingen der Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen, 
Afdeeling Letterkunde, Amsterdam, 1890, pp. 273-322 (German transl. by K. BUDDE, 
in Gesammelte Abhandlungen u. s.w. (1894), pp. 212-51); CORNILL, Zinleitung in 
das Alte Testament (1891, 3d ed. 1896), § 45; VAN HoonackER, Zorobabel et le second 
temple: étude sur la chronologie des six premiers chapitres du livre d’ Esdras (1892) ; 
IpeM, Wéhémie en l’an 20 d’ Artaxerxes I, Esdras en l’an 7 d’ Artaxerxes LI (1892); 
ZuNzZ, Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrige der Juden (1892), pp. 20-31; KONIG, Ainlertung 
in das Alte Testament (1893), pp. 276-85; CH. HuyGHE, “La chronologie des livres 
d’Esdras et de Néhémie,” Revue des questions historiques, 1893; WILDEBOER, De 
Letterhunde des Ouden Verbonds naar de Tijdsorde van haar Ontstaan (1893, German 
transl. 1895), pp. 404-20; KostErs, Het Herstel van TIsraél in het Perzische Tydvak 
(1894, German transl. 1895); LAGRANGE, “ Néhémie et Esdras,” Revue bibligue, Oct. 
1894; WELLHAUSEN, “ Die Riickkehr der Juden aus dem babylonischen Exil,” Wach- 
richten der hiniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaft zu Gottingen, 1895, pp. 166-86; 
Kosters, “Het Tijdvak van Israéls Herstel,” Theologisch Tijdschrift, 1895, pp. 
549-57; 1896, pp. 489-504; 1897, pp. 518-54; FL. pe Moor, “L’époque de la 
restauration juive d’aprés les livres d’Esdras et de Néhémie,” Sczence catholique, 
1895; VAN HOONACKER, WVouvelles études sur la restauration juive apres Dexil 
de Babylone (1896); Ep. Mrver, Die Entstehung des Judenthums (1896); WELL- 
HAUSEN, Géttingischer gelehrter Anzeiger, 1897, No. 2, pp. 89 ff. (review of MEYER’S 
Entstehung des Judenthums); Ep. MEYER, J. Wellhausen und meine Schrift, “Die 
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Entstehung des Judenthums” (1897); J. MARQUART, Fundamente israclitischer und 
jiidischer Geschichte (1897), pp. 28-68; SELLIN, Serubbabel—ein Beitrag zur’ 
Geschichte der messianischen Erwartung und der Entstehung des Judenthums (1898), 
pp. 48-61; KLOsSTERMANN, art. “Esra und Nehemia,” Realencyklopadie fiir prot. 
Theol. u. Kirche, Vol. V (3d ed. 1898); GUTHE, Geschichte des Volkes Israel (1899), 
pp. 245-60; J. GEISSLER, Die literarische Beziehungen der Esramemotren insbesondere 
zur Chronik und den hexateuchischen Quellenschriften (1899); MouLtToNn, “Uber die 
Uberlieferung und den textkritischen Werth des dritten Esrabuches,” Zectschrift fiir 
die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Vol. XIX (1899), pp. 209-58; Vol. XX (1900), pp. 
I-35; WINCKLER, “Die Zeit der Herstellung Judas,” A/forientalische Forschungen, 
zweite Reihe, Band II (1899), pp. 210-27; IpEM, “Die Zeit von Ezras Ankunft in 
Jerusalem,” zézd., pp. 241-4; IDEM, “ Die doppelte Darstellung in Ezra-Nehemia,” 
2bid., Band III (1901), pp. 458-89; NIKeL, Die Wiederherstellung des jidischen 
Gemeinwesens nach dem babylonischen Exil (1900); C. SIEGFRIED, Lsra, Nehemia und 
Esther tibersetst und erklart (“ Handkommentar zum Alten Testament,” 1901); SELLIN, 
Studien zur Lintstehungsgeschichte der juidischen Gemeinde, Band II (1901); BAUDISSIN, 
Einleitung in die Biicher des Alten Testamentes (1901), pp. 264-6, 279-300; BERTHO- 
LET, Die Biicher Esra und Nehemia erklirt (“Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten 
Testament,” 1902); CARL HoLzHEY, Die Biicher Ezra und Nehemia. Untersuchung 
thres litterarischen und geschichtlichen Charakters (1902). 

§ 246. Supplementary Topics. 

1. Makea careful comparison of the parallel passages, Ezra 2:1—3:1@ 
and Neh. 7:6—23, noting and classifying the variations in the two lists. 

2. Analyze Ezra-Nehemiah carefully, with a view to determining 
for yourself tle sources of the various materials of which it is com- 
posed and the historical value of the narrative as it has been presented 
by the editor. 

Cf. especially TORREY, The Composition and Historical Value of Ezra-Nehemiah; 
GUTHE, Zzra and Nehemiah (“Polychrome Bible,” 1901); SIEGFRIED, Esra, Nehe- 
mia und Esther (‘‘Handkommentar z. A. T.”), pp. 7-14; KosTErs, Het Herstel van 
Israel in het Perzische Tijdvak (1894, Germ. transl. 1895); CARL HoLzHey, Die 
Biicher Ezra und Nehemia; Untersuchung thres litterarischen und geschichtlichen 
Charakters (1902); MEYER, Die Entstehung des Judenthums,; SCHRADER, Theologi- 
sche Studien und Kritiken, 1867, pp. 460-504; VAN HoonackER, Wéhémie et Esdras; 
J. O. Boyp, “The Documents of the Book of Ezra,” Presbyterian and Reformed 
Review, 1900, pp. 414-37. 

3- Compare the canonical book of Ezra with the apocryphal book, 
Esdras I, noting (1) the materials common to both, (2) the materials 
peculiar to each; and consider the relative value of each as historical 
sources. 

See, ¢. g.. H. Howorth, “ A Criticism of the Sources and Relative Importance 
and Value of the Canonical Book of Ezra and the Apocryphal Book Known as Esdras 
I,” Transactions of the Ninth International Congress of Orientalists, Vol. 11 (1893), pp. 
68-85; Mou.ton, “Uber die Uberlieferung und den text-kritischen Werth des dritten 
Esrabuches,” Zeztschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Vol. X1X, Pp- 209-58; 
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XX, 1-35; BERTHOLET, Zsra und Nehemia, p. xvi: SIEGFRIED, Esra, Nehemia 
und Esther, pp. 14 f. 

4. Study the contents of the numerous genealogical lists in Ezra- 
Nehemiah from the point of view of (1) their origin, (2) their historical 
value, (3) their purpose. 

See SMEND, Die Listen der Biicher Ezra und Nehemia (1881). 


5. Study the descriptions of priestly ceremonies, and customs, the 
provision made for the support of the temple and its ministry, and all 
other references to laws and usages of worship, and note the points of 
contact with the codes of worship, with a view to determining which 
stratum of laws is reflected by the narrative of Ezra-Nehemiah. 

6. Consider the fact that certain portions of Ezra-Nehemiah are 
written in Aramaic, and the best explanation of this fact. In this con- 
nection study the significance of the presence of an Aramaic section in 
the book of Daniel. 

See, ¢. g., BERTHOLET, of. cit., p. xv; SIEGFRIED, of. cit., p. 7; RYLE, of. ctt., p. 
xx; BAUDISSIN, Zin/eitung, p. 283. On Daniel see the commentaries by Driver, 
Marti, Behrmann, Bevan, and Prince. 
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THE LITERATURE OF WORSHIP—-THE HYMNAL 
LITERATURE 


XVIII. THe PrigstLy ELEMENT IN THE PSALTER, 





CHAPTER XVIII: 


THE HYMNAL LITERATURE—THE PRIESTLY ELEMENT IN THE PSALTER. 


§ 247. The Scope of the Priestly Element in the Psalter.—The Psalter 
was used in the ritual of worship. But more than this; a consider- 
able portion of it had its origin in connection with such ritual. It 
was, therefore, very largely a result, directly or indirectly, of the 
priestly activity. Its outward form (§ 259) shows many peculiarities 
which are distinctly priestly. It abounds in allusions (§§ 261 ff.) to the 
priest, the place of worship, feasts, etc. Its principal contents consist 
of prayers and songs of praise (§§ 265 f.), that is, material intended for 
use in worship. Much of the composition, although by no means all, 
may, indeed, be attributed to priests, or guilds of priests. 

§ 248. Other Elements than the Priestly occupy a large 
place in the Psalter. This is due to the fact that at the 
late period in Hebrew history in which the Psalter finally 
took on its present form the work of the prophets for 
the most part had been concluded; the work also of the 
sage had taken strong hold upon the people, and conse- 
quently much of the teaching of both these classes had 
been absorbed into the general thought and opinion of 
the times. Accordingly, we may be prepared to find in Pss. 15, 19, 32, 46, 
this collection a very large prophetic element, and a ae 
smaller amount of the wisdom material. At the same 
time, it may fairly be claimed that the priestly element 
dominates ; for in fact, the Psalter has shown itself to be 
the greatest help to worship that history has known. 

§ 249. Constructive Study.—Take up Pss. 72-99, and Pas. 72-99. 
distinguish each as predominantly prophetic, priestly, or 
philosophic (that is, as exhibiting the wisdom-element). 

§ 250. Many Important Problems present themselves to the student 
of the Psalter; most of these require at least a tentative solution before 
the more general questions can be satisfactorily considered. Among 
such problems are the following : 

1. Are the superscriptions, of which so many are found in the 
Psalter, a part of the psalm in each case, and consequently authorita- 
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tive? Or are they from a much later date, and consequently to be 
treated only as editorial and unauthoritative suggestions ? 

2. May we expect to find, in connection with each of the psalms, a 
historical background, similar to that which, in recent years, has been 
emphasized so strongly in connection with the sermons of prophets, 
and the different codes of legislation ? 

3. Did David really write all the psalms attributed to him, or any 
considerable portion of them? Is it reasonable any longer to suppose 
that any of the psalms in this collection come from so early a period 
as the reign of David ? 

4. Is the “I” which plays so important a part in the psalms an 
individual, or is it a personification of the Israelitish community? 

5. Are there psalms in the Psalter which come from as late a date 
as the times of the Maccabees, 7. ¢., 168 to 161 B. C.? 

6. To what extent may it be supposed that editorial work has been 
done on the collection as a whole, and in connection with individual 
psalms ? 

§ 251. Of What Authority Are the Superscriptions ?— 
In answering this question, consider — 
Ps8. 31, 33; 14, 15, 1. Zhe form and content, and note that they are 


16, 17, 19, 20, 21, 
23, 24, 25, 3537, complete sentences, or detached phrases which give 


42, 50, 72, 87,90. 
Pss. 3, 7, 18, 30, 


34, 51,52, 54, 56, 
57, 60, 63,92, 100, 
120-134, 142. 
Pss. 4, 6, 8,9, 12, 
23, 45, 61, 62, 84, 
8. 


Isa. 38:9; 
Hab. 3:1. 


1 Chron. 15:20, 21. 


Pss. 51, 54; 59+ 


information, more or less definite, concerning the 
authorship, or the circumstances out of which a psalm 
grew, or matters of a musical or /iturgical character ; and 
that such superscriptions are rarely found outside of the 
Psalter. 

2. Their origin,and determine whether they are to be 
regarded as coming from the author of the psalm in 
each case; or from contemporaries of the author; or from 
editors or collectors living long after the original produc- 
tion of the psalm. 

3. Their authority, and note: 

(2) The considerations which may be urged in favor 
of this authority, viz., the fact that they evidently are 
very old—so old, indeed, that to the writer of 1 Chron. 
15:20, 21, the Hebrew words had lost their meaning ; 
the fact-that in the Hebrew they form an organic part of 
the psalm itself; the fact that, in some cases at least, the 
substance of the superscription seems to be entirely con- 
sistent with the content of the psalm; the fact, also, that 
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they are not distributed indiscriminately, but evidently 
were intended to subserve a particular purpose. 

(4) The considerations which are urged as opposing 
their authority, viz., the fact that very frequently the 
manuscripts and versions differ, while the Septuagint 
and the Peshitto present many deviations and additions,” 
thus indicating that even in the most ancient days there 
were many differences of opinion; the fact that the 
superscription in many cases is plainly inconsistent with 
the content of the psalm; the fact that so few authors 
are named, when probably there were many; the fact, 
also, that statements referring to historical circumstances 
are limited to psalms ascribed to David. 

4. The tests to which they must be subjected, viz.: (a) 
that of linguistic and rhetorical consistency when exam- 
ined with reference to the content of the psalm ; (4) that 
of historical and logical consistency with the content of 
the psalm. 

In all this each superscription should be taken up 
for separate consideration. 

§252. Constructive Study.—Examine a series of 
superscriptions and tabulate the questions suggested by 
each case, with the results which may fairly be accepted 
in each instance. 

§ 253. Is there an Historical Element in the Psalter, like 
that which has been found to form the background of 
Old Testament prophecy and Old Testament legislation ? 
That is, can we find any connection between these psalms 
and the history of the people in the midst of which 
they were first uttered? Did Israel’s history, or did the 
experiences of Israel’s leaders, find expression in the 
Psalms? : 

1. Consider, now, the various kinds of psalms which 
may be thought of as in one way or another historical : 
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Pss. 27, 74, 79 


E. g., Pss. 18, 72, 
90, 3, 7s 19, 22, 
23, 34, 45, 51, 60, 
I10o, 


tSee W. T. DAVISON, art. “Psalms,” in HasTiNnGs’s Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. 
IV, p.150; KiRKPATRICK, Zhe Book of Psalms, Books IV and V (1901), pp. xxxi f.5 
Driver, Jutroduction to the Literature of the Old Testament (6th ed., 1897), pp. 370 £.; 
BAETHGEN, Die Psalmen (“‘Handkommentar zum Alten Testament,” 2d ed., 1897), 
p.v; Duum, Die Psalmen (“Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament,” 1899), 


p- xvii. 
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Pss. 106, 78. 


Pss. 24:7-10; 46, 
76, 60, 65, 122. 


Pss. 22, 51, 69, 84, 
86, 130, 139. 


Pss. 78, 81, 105, 
106, 114, 44, 74) 
79, 126, 137. 


(a) Certain psalms describe in a concrete way certain 
historical events, either individual or national; may 
these, and others like them, be called odjectively historical ? 

(6) Certain psalms, although not descriptive of his- 
torical events, may be regarded as the outgrowth, and in 
themselves the expression, of an historical event—sud- 
jectively historical. 

(c) Certain psalms may be regarded as the expression, 
although not the description, of individual experience. 

2. Note some points of general interest in respect to 
the historical element in the Psalms: 

(2) The absence, in general, of distinct allusion to 
specific historical events. How far may this be explained 
(1) on the ground of the lyric character of the Psalms? 
(2) On the ground of the divine purpose as to the use of 
the Psalter as a hymn-book for all ages? (3) On the 
supposition that changes and omissions have been intro- 
duced throughout the centuries, as editors have trans- 
mitted the collection from hand to hand? 

(6) The great importance of discovering this histori- 
cal element wherever possible (1) for the sake of the 
freshness and vividness which is thereby added to the 
material ; (2) for the sake of the new historical data thus 
brought to light; (3) for the sake of the evidence thus 
gained respecting the growth and development of 
psalmody. 

3. Still further, make a study of three closely related 
points, viz.: 

(2) The sources from which help may be obtained 
for reaching a decision on these questions, e. g., (1) bib- 
lical history ; (2) the style and language of the Psalms; 
(3) the present position and arrangement in the Psalter ; 
and (4) the superscriptions. 

(2) The character of the knowledge thus obtained: is 
it definite? is it trustworthy? is it abundant? 

(c) The analogy furnished by a study of the modern 
hymn-book. 

§ 254. Constructive Study. — Examine certain psalms ; 
and (1) classify each under one of the heads (1. (a) (4) 
and (¢)) indicated above ; (2) point out in detail and dis- 
cuss the historical element which you find. 
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§255. What Is David’s Place in Connection with the 
Psalter ?— Perhaps no problem more important than this 
may be found in Old Testament literature. It is well 
worth while to examine into the scope and the signifi- 
cance of this problem. Consider, therefore — 

1. The psalms assigned to David by tradition—in 
all seventy-three, and ordinarily classified by periods as 
follows: (a) psalms reflecting his early life; (4) psalms 
connected with Saul’s persecution ; (c) psalms connected 
with the removal of the ark; (¢) psalms connected with 
David’s wars; (e) psalms connected with David’s fall; 
(f) psalms connected with his flight from Absalom; (g) 
others not definitely connected with any period. 

2. The reasons urged for the probability of so large 
a number of Davidic psalms, e. g.- 

(a) The period preceding David was just what would 
have been expected to produce such a result, since it 
included, e. g., (1) the religious revival under Samuel ; 
(2) a wonderful activity on the part of the prophets, like 
Samuel, Gad, Nathan; (3) the founding of the prophetic 
schools; (4) a marked degree of development in the way 
of spiritual activity. 

(2) The times of David furnished an excellent basis 
for these psalms, since they were times of national 
struggle, of multiform experience, of high aspiration. 

(c) The several historical references to David as a 
musician and a poet substantiate this claim. 

(d) The many-sidedness of David’s character as it is 
revealed in his private life, as shepherd, soldier, states- 
man; priest, prophet, king ; friend, father, leader. 

(e) The overwhelming evidence furnished by the 
superscriptions, which, at all events, show that from very 
early times David was regarded as the author. 

(f) The ease with which the events of David’s life 
may be fitted into connection with the content of the 


Psalms.? 
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Pss. 8, 19, 29. 

Pss. 59, 54, 56, 34 
(?), 57, 142, 52, 
63 (?) 7, 6 (?), 
II, 55. 

Pss. 101, 15, 24, 
68, 132, 30. 

Pgs. 20, 21, 110, 2, 
60, 18. 

Pss. 51, 32. 

Pss. 63, 3, 4, 23, 
26, 62, 27, 28, 41, 
55, 69, 109. 

Pss. 5, 9, I1-14, 
16, 17, 22, 25, 31, 
36-40, 53, 58, 61, 
64, 65, 70, 86, 103, 
108, 109, 122, 124, 
131, 133, 138- 
141, 143-145. 


x Sam. 16:17, 
18:10: 2 S 
I:19°27; 
6:5. 


18; 
am, 
Amos 


2On this point the following statements present the opposing views : “ References 
to the more remarkable passages in David’s life occur in places without number. 
There are psalms, not a few, which it is impossible for anyone to read without being 


reminded that they are his.”— BINNIE, Zhe Psalms. 


The view that these psalms come from David “implies absolute incapacity to 
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E, £.5 Lev. 1:15 


4:1; Deut. 27: 


ts) E1Oveat 2s 
Eccl. 1:13 
Cant.1:1. 


E. g., Pss. 3, 18, 
34, 51. 


E. g., Pss, 122, 
124, 139, 142. 


Cf. PSs. 90, 97. 


Cf. Pss. 91, 96. 


Cf. Pss. 86, 39. 


3. The reasons urged against the probability of so 
large a number of Davidic psalms: 

(2) The uniform tendency of tradition to magnify 
the work of a particular man; as seen in the parallel 
cases of Moses, to whom all Hebrew legislation is 
ascribed; Isaiah, to whom the work of four or more 
prophets is ascribed ; and Solomon, to whom so large a 
portion of the wisdom literature is assigned. 

(6) The fact that only in the case of psalms assigned 
to David are the circumstances of occasion or origin 
indicated. 

(c) The certainty that in many cases the assignment 
to David is unquestionably wrong; and, with this, the 
unreliable character in general of the superscriptions. 

(d) The difficulty involved in the proposition that 
the composition of psalms was thus restricted to so few 
periods. Were there not many historical situations in 
which conditions existed favorable to psalmody ? 

(e) The difficulties involved in the proposition that 
psalms which represent the highest and latest stage of 
Israelitish spiritual development should have had their 
origin (t) before the work and utterances of a single 
prophet. of those who have written; (2) before there was 
any considerable acceptance on the part of the Israelitish 
nation of the doctrine of one God; (3) during a period 
when Israel was steeped in superstition and continually 
relapsing into idolatry of the foulest character; (4) in 
connection with the life of a king characterized by a 
spirit at once fierce and warlike, and by a life abounding 
in the most heinous crimes, among which were adultery 
and murder. 

4. The views presented in some of the more impor- 
tant contributions to the subject, e. g.- Kénig (1893) 
maintains the historical probability of the Davidic author- 
ship of certain psalms and finds no objection to assigning 
3,14;°0, 7) 8,01; 25,18) 23, 29,030, and’ 32 towDawid. 
Driver (Jutroduction, 6th ed., 1897) grants that a majority 


understand the difference between old Israel and later Judaism, and makes almost 
anything possible in the way of ascription of comparatively modern pieces to ancient 
authors.”—W. R. SmiTH, Eucyclopedia Biblica, col. 3931. 
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of the “Davidic” psalms are not David’s, but insists 
upon the possibility of Davidic psalms, and declares that 
if there are any such, they may safely be looked for 
among those on Ewald’s list, which is possibly too large. 
Baethgen (1897) says, “of the seventy-three psalms 
ascribed to David, in the case of only a few at the most 
can Davidic authorship be defended with any plausibility, 
é. £., 3, 4,18; and that even for these the supposition of 
a later redaction is hardly to be avoided.”” Wellhausen 
(1898) says: “It is not a question whether there be any 
post-exilic psalms, but rather whether the psalms contain 
any poems written before the exile.” Duhm (1899) 
denies the existence of any Davidic psalms, and is 
doubtful whether any psalms come from a time earlier 
than the Greek period. Kirkpatrick (1901) argues for 
the Davidic authorship of Ps. 18, and adds: “If this be 
acknowledged, important consequences follow. For 
depth of devotion, simplicity of trust, joyousness of 
gratitude, and confidence of hope, not less than for its 
natural force and poetic beauty, that psalm has few 
rivals. It has all the freshness of creative genius. It 
can hardly have been the solitary production of its 
author. If such a psalm could have been written by 
David, so might many others.” Cheyne (Zncyclopedia 
Biblica) denies the historical possibility of Davidic 
psalms in our Psalter, and explains the superscription of 
David as a corruption of an original of Jedithun.* 

s. The various tests to which each psalm, thought to 
be Davidic, must be subjected, viz.: 

(2) The historical test; that is: Is the background 
of the psalm in harmony with the conditions of David’s 
time? Are the historical and social presuppositions of 
the psalm met by the facts of the Davidic period ? 

(4) The theological test; that is: Are the ideas con- 
cerning God, man, and sin which the psalm reflects in 
keeping with the stage of theological thought to which 
David and his contemporaries may fairly be said to have 
belonged ? 

(c) The rhetorical test; that is: Are the poetical 


3See also pp. 23 f. 
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form and the general literary style such as were charac- 
teristic of the earlier days of Hebrew poetry ? 

(2) The grammatical test; that is: Are the syntax, 
the order of words, the structure of sentences, and the 
grammatical forms such as are found in the earlier stages 
of the language of the Old Testament ? 

(ec) The vocabulary test; that is: Is the language of 
the psalm the pure Hebrew of the Davidic age, or does 
it contain Aramaic, Persian, and Greek words, so many 
of which crowded into the Hebrew speech in the course 
of the later history ? 

§ 256. Constructive Study.— Select from each of the 
following groups of psalms one or more, and apply the 
tests suggested above : 

ee OR 1. Psalms which, although assigned by tradition to 
David, are almost universally believed to be wrongly so 
assigned. 
Pas. 9, 4575 1%, 18, 2. Psalms which are certainly to be regarded as 
Davidic, if there are any Davidic psalms. 
Pss. 8, 19, 22, 23, 3. Psalms which, while assigned to David by some 
meek na eminent authorities, are, to say the least, uncertain. 


§ 257. Constructive Study.—Formulate a statement which will pre- 
sent briefly what is involved in a decision to assign no psalms to David, 
in contrast with the traditional view ascribing to him seventy-three, or 
even amore liberal position ascribing ten or twelve. 


§ 258. Does the ‘I’? of the Psalter represent an 
individual, or the entire Israelitish community ? Con- 
sider, in connection with this problem, the following 
points : 

1. The use of the rhetorical figure, termed personijica- 
tion in general literature.* 

2. The use of personification by the Arabs in the 
effort to find concrete expression for the origin of a tribe 
or community.’ 


4On the general subject of personification see especially FREYTAG, Technigue of 
the Drama, trans. by E. J. MACEWAN (3d ed., 1900), pp. 246 ff. 


SW. R. SMITH, Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia (1885, 2d ed., 1903), 
pp. 20 f, 
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3. Some specific examples: me—Egyptians(Exod. 
14:15); and the frequent interchange of singular and 
plural. 

4. Some important examples of personification in the 
Old Testament : 

(a) The servant of Jehovah, under which figure is set 
forth the mission of the community of pious Jews as the 
representative of Jehovah in a wicked world. 

(4) The character of Job in the Book of Job; under 
the guise of a person, the sufferings of the Jewish com- 
munity at the hands of heathen oppressors are portrayed 
and discussed, the poet setting forth the doubts and 
questions which arose in the minds of pious Jews, the 
various theories proposed in explanation of the suffer- 
ings, and his own point of view. 

(c) The common practice of the prophets, e. g.. Amos’s 
dirge over the approaching destruction of northern 
Israel; Hosea’s representation of Israel as the bride of 
Jehovah ; the representation of Jerusalem as a person in 
Isaiah; Ezekiel’s characterization of Samaria and Jerusa- 
lem as two harlots; and the use of the title “ virgin 
daughter of Israel.” , 

5. Some of the points involved in interpreting the 
“T” as of the community : 

(a) If the “I” be the community of Israel, and the 
statements made represent the thought of the community 
as a whole, will it be necessary to find a date for these 
psalms in which there was a fair degree of unanimity of 
opinion in the community? 

(6) If these psalms are the expression of the heart of 
the community at large, could they have been written at 
a time when the prophets and priests were in definite 
conflict with each other, z. ¢., down until 621 B. C.? 

(c) When, as a matter of fact, did there first come to 
be a community feeling in Israel? 

(d) Is a difference to be found between national 
feeling and community feeling? If so, in what does 
this consist? Is the idea of a church-nation evident? 

(e) Is it, in general, true that the community inter- 
pretation requires a later date for the psalms than the 
individual interpretation? 
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E, g., Numb, 20: 
18,19; Isa. 12: 
$5 23.252 526: 
9; Jer. 10:19; 
Mic. 7:7-10; 
Lam. 1: 114-16, 
18-22; Isa, 61: 
to f, 


Isa., chaps. 40-55. 


Am. 5:1 ff, 


Hos., chap. 2. 
Isa., chap. 60. 
Ezek., chap. 23. 
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(f) Would the following description of the “1” 
meet the demands of the case, viz.: ‘‘the company of 
faithful Israelites and diligent frequenters of the temple. 
who formed the erne/ of the post-exilic Judean com- 
munity’”’? 

(g) Would one expect to find, at this age of religious 
development, in a hymn-book intended for a community 
and for public worship, psalms of so strongly marked 
an individual character? 

(A) Is it not true, on the other hand, that the lyric 
poet always generalizes, and that, while describing his 
own experiences, he really includes all whose situation is 
like his own? 

(2) Are not these psalms, when interpreted of the 
community, much more significant? 

() Is it also true that a writer may as a representa- 
tive include with himself a few others, perhaps an entire 
party, who have the same feelings with himself? 

§ 259. Constructive Study.— Take up, now, the special 
study of certain passages, and determine whether, on the 
whole, the individual, or the community interpretation 


Pss, 442416, 15; seems more fitting, ¢. g.- 
51; 60:9; 


66:13 ff.; 7x; 1. A group which most modern writers would regard 
tos aio eas representing the community. 
Bees nee 28 ; 2. A group thought by some to have as subject the 
godly portion of the community. 
i athens 3. A group thought by some to have as subject the 
145- nation as a whole. 


§ 260. Did Any Psalms Have Their Origin in the Maccabean Period 
(2. ¢., 168-161 B. C.)?— Consider, in this connection: 

1. The question of the close of the Old Testament canon. When 
may this be supposed to have happened, and under what circumstances? 
What bearing on this question does the book of Ecclesiasticus (see 
Prologue) have? And, further, in what relation with this event does 
the persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes stand? 

2. The question of the age of the Book of Daniel; ¢. g.: (@) What 
considerations may be urged against the older view which placed the 
book in the days of the exile, and in favor of the modern view which 
assigns it to the age of the Maccabees? (4) What important difference 
in the interpretation of chap. 11 turns on this decision? 
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3. The question of the origin and date of the Septuagint; ¢. g.- (a) 
Could books have found their place in the canon as late as 161 B. C., 
and yet have secured a place in the Greek version? (4) At what 
periods were the various divisions of the Old Testament translated into 
Greek? (c) The significance of the fact that the Septuagint includes a 
psalm not found in the Hebrew. 

4. The special circumstances of the Maccabean times which cannot 
be found in connection with any earlier period of Israelitish history; 
e.g.: (a) atime when protestation of national innocence was possible 
(cf. Ps. 44); (4) a time when synagogues were in existence (eZ PS: 
74:8); (c) a time when Israel and the opposing nations constitute the 
two classes mentioned. 

§ 261. Constructive Study.—Take up certain psalms, 
and determine for yourself whether they seem to fit into 
the Maccabean times; ¢. g.-: 

1. Certain psalms, generally acknowledged to be Pss. 44,74, 79, 83. 
Maccabean. 

2. Certain psalms concerning which there is con- Pss. 80, 60, 
siderable doubt. a es 

3. Certain psalms concerning which there is still a Pss. 20,21, 33, 10. 
greater degree of doubt. 

§ 262. In What Ways Did the Editorial Factor Enter 
into the Psalter?—This question can only be touched 
upon. Consider— 

1. The editorial element which appears in connec- 
tion with the superscriptions (see above, § 251), a work 
involving selection, arrangement, interpretation, and 
designation as to use. Is there evidence of difference of 
opinion in this work ? 

2. The editorial work suggested by the fact that the 
Greek text (Septuagint) has a psalm not contained in the Ps. 151. 
Hebrew Psalter, concerning David as a shepherd. 

3. The editorial work to be inferred from (a) the 
fact that Pss. 42, 43, now ¢wo, were quite certainly ome Pss, 42, 43,113,114. 
at an earlier time; cf. also Pss. 113, 114; and (4) the fact 
that Ps. 24, now ove, was perhaps originally two, vss. Pss. 24, 27, 32. 
1-6 and vss. 7-10 being separate pieces; cf also Ps. 

27:1-6 and 7-14; Ps. 32:1-7 and 8-11. 
4. The editorial work implied in the two editions of 


the same psalm which are to be found, in which one le upton aes 
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Ps, 51:18, 19, 


E. g., Pss. 72-76, 


Ps. 41:13. 


Pss. 72: 18, 19; 
89:52; 106: 48; 
150. 


E, g., PSs. 51:7, 
16, 27,19; 27:%= 
6; 65: 1-35 74:1- 
8; 119. 


Ps, 24. 


Pss. 42, 43. 


Ps. 136. 


Pgs, 122, 124, 134. 


SiCf, War Ea, 


word in every four shows a variation, the more common 
of which may be classified as (a) the incorporation of 
glosses, (4) correction of harsh and unusual terms, (¢) 
alterations for the purpose of securing greater harmony, 
or of removing words which were objectionable from the 
dogmatic point of view.° 

5. Editorial work which went so far as to add new 
verses to an old psalm. 

6. Who these editors were; ¢. g., those connected 
with the song service of the temple? prophets? priests ? 
scribes? 

§ 263. Constructive Study.— Select from any part of 
the Psalter half a dozen psalms, and, taking them up one 
by one, tabulate carefully anything that looks like edito- 
rial work. 

§ 264. The Priestly Factor in the Psalter is plainly 
discernible in certain external elements affecting its out- 
ward form and use: 

1. Read the doxology which closes Book I; compare 
the similar doxologies in other psalms, and note that by 
means of these doxologies the Psalter is divided into five 
books. Was this suggested by the division of the daw 
into five books? May both arrangements be ascribed 
to the priests ? 

2. Examine the phraseology, tone, and style of sev- 
eral passages, and observe how definitely all this points 
to the przest. 

3. Note, (2) in Ps. 24, the question asked in vs. 3, 
with the answer given in vss. 4-6; likewise, (4) the simi- 
lar interchange of general statement, answer, and ques- 
tion in vss. 7-10; (c) the thrice-recurring refrain in Pss. 
42, 43 (vss. 5,11, and vs. 5); (@) the monotonous refrain 
in Ps. 136; and consider whether these examples do not 
seem to show that, in some cases at least, there was 
antiphonal singing by divisions of the temple choir, as 
well as that the psalms were used in public song. Con- 
sider also (e) the many musical terms employed. 

4. Examine Pss. 122, 124, 134, and consider their 


BENNETT, “Notes on a Comparison of Psalm XVIII with 2 Sam. 


XXII,” Hebraica, Vol. Ill, pp. 65-86. 
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adaptation to the purpose which seems to be suggested 
in their title, “Songs of Ascents,” viz., songs sung by 
companies of pilgrims on their way to the temple at 
Jerusalem. With what spirit is the temple itself re- 
garded? 

5. Read carefully the group of psalms numbered 
146-150, and note that the entire content is an invita- 
tion or call to worship—exhortations to the whole con- 
gregation of worshipers to sing praises to Jehovah. 

6. Consider the use of certain psalms in connection 
with special occasions of worship; e. g.- (a) with feasts; 
(6) with the temple-worship ; (c) with the dedication of 
the wall at Jerusalem; (¢) with the bringing up of the 
ark to Jerusalem. 
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Pss, 146-150, 


Pss. 81: 1-5; 


33: 1-3; 98: 4-6. 


1 Chron. 15: 16-28, 
Neh. 12: 27, 29, 


35 f., 38, 40-43. 


Cf. 1 Chron. 16: 8- 


36 with Pss. 
105: 1-15; 96:1- 
13; 106: 47 f. 


§ 265. Constructive Study.— Summarize the material suggested in 


§ 264, and formulate a statement on the priestly element 
as seen in the external use. 

§ 266. References to the Priest are found in the 
Psalter. What, briefly, is the evidence furnished by these 
passages concerning the priest, his position, and his influ- 
ence ? 

§ 267. References to the Place of Worship are found 
in the Psalter. What may beinferred from this material 
concerning the attitude of the psalmists toward the 
temple and its worship ? 

§ 268. References to Sacrifice are found in the Psalter. 
What light do these references throw upon the subject of 
the priestly tone and spirit of the Psalter? What is the 
attitude of the psalmists toward sacrifice ? 

§ 269. References to Feasts are found in the Psalter. 
Consider also the significance of the Psalms of Ascents in 
this connection.? Do the psalms furnish any evidence 
as to the ideas concerning feasts at the time of their 
composition ? 

$270. The Very Essence of the Psalter is Priestly, 
since in its purpose and contents it may be explained 


Pss. 


in the Psalter 


Pss. 58: 64; 99:6; 


105:26; 106:16, 
30 f.; 110: 4; 
II5: 10, 12; 
118: 3; 132:9, 
16; 134:1-3; 
135:19f. 


5:73; 11:4; 
20:23; 22:25;24: 
3; 26:6-8, 12; 
27:4-6; 28:2; 

29:9; 36:8; 40: 
9342343; 43:31.; 
46:4; 48:1f., 
8 f.5 51:18f.; 

§2:8; 55:14; 

61:4; 63:2; 65: 
I, 4; 66:13; 68: 


Pss. 4:53 20:33 


40:6; 50:5, 8- 
14, 23; 51: 16f., 
19; 54:65; 56:12; 
66:13,15; 96:8; 
106 : 28, 37 f.; 
107: 22; 116:173 
118: 27. 


Pss. 4:7; 81:3. 


7On these psalms see the literature cited on p. 106, note 10; also BAETHGEN, 
Die Psalmen tibersetat und erhlirt (“ Handkommentar,” u. s. w.; 2d ed., 1897), pp. 
xvii £; W. T. DAvison, in Hastines’s Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. IV, pp. 153 £5 


and the commentaries of EWALD and DELITZsCH, zx Joc. 
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See, e. g., Pss. 69, 


95, 113, 135, 9» 


103. 

See, e. g.. Pss. 42, 
gl, 23, 73. 

Pss, 69, 88. 


Cf. Ps. 21: 1-21 
with Ps, 22: 22- 
gl. 


Pss. 80, 85, 90, 123. 


Pss. 69, 88, 79, 74, 
38, 43. 


2 Kings 19: 15-19; 
20:3; Amos 
7:53; Jon. 2:1-9; 
Hab., chap. 3. 


Pss. 17, 26, 55, 57, 
69, 70. 


only as a Book of Worship. In this regard it may be con- 
sidered from three points of view, according as it served 
the purpose of (1) Book of Prayer, for the Israelitish 
church; (2) Book of Praise; (3) Manual of Personal 
Communion with God. 

§ 271. The Psalter as a Book of Prayer.—Note that— 

1. Sometimes throughout an entire psalm the tone is 
that of supplication or penitence, or both; while at other 
times the tone of supplication with which the psalm 
begins passes over into one of triumphant praise. 

2. Sometimes the prayer is unquestionably the formal 
prayer spoken by the congregation as such; while at 
other times the prayer is clearly that of an individual 
soul “in converse with God, disclosing to him its mani- 
fold emotions, desires, aspirations, or fears.” 

3. The Psalter is as definitely a prayer-book as it is a 
hymn-book, and to be interpreted as such. 

§ 272. Constructive Studies.—Take up, in turn, the 
following assignments of work: 

1a. Examine carefully certain prayers offered for 
deliverance, and analyze the thought which they contain, 
in order to determine, ¢. g., (a) the nature of the calumny 
or trouble-from which deliverance is sought; (¢) the out- 
ward circumstances of the suffering described; (c) the 
grounds on which petition for relief is based; (@) the 
extent to which faith exists that deliverance will ulti- 
mately be secured; (e) the stage of religious thought 
marked by these utterances. 

16. Study in the same way similar utterances found 
outside of the Psalter, and note the points of difference. 

2a. Examine certain prayers which demand from God 
vindication of character; and analyze the thought pre- 
sented, in order to formulate, ¢. g., (a) the nature of the 
accusation which seems to have been preferred against 
the defendant ; (4) the injury which he is represented 
as having suffered in consequence; (c) the grounds 
on which the demand for vindication is made; (d) the 
measure of the suppliant’s consciousness of rectitude; 
(e) the stage of religious development suggested by 
these utterances. 
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26, Study in the same way similar pieces found out- 
side of the Psalter, and note any points of difference. 

3a. Examine passages containing petition for guzdance 
in the midst of danger and difficulty; and analyze the 
same in order to determine, e. g., (a) the nature of the 
trouble or difficulty in which the suppliant finds him- 
self; (4) the historical background which is implied ; (c) 
the tone of the supplication put forth for. guidance; (2) 
the degree of expectation which is exhibited as to the 
answer to be vouchsafed; (e) the stage of religious 
development indicated. 

36. Study in the same way similar utterances found 
outside the Psalter, and note the points of difference. 

4. Examine certain prayers which exhibit more of the 
element of contemplation; and analyze the thought 
expressed, adopting as the basis of analysis your own 
form of logical development. 

§ 273. The Psalter as a Book of Praise.— Observe 

1. That the very name of the Hebrew Psalter (¢hzd/im) 
means “praise-songs;’ and that still other words 
expressing various phases of the idea of song are em- 
ployed. 

2. That in many cases the tone of prayer passes into 
that of praise, and in still others, the tone of praise 
passes into that of prayer. 

3. That everything of a musical character points to 
the use of the psalms as media of prazse. 

§274. Constructive Studies.—Take up, in turn, the 
following assignments of work : 

1a. Examine carefully certain praise-songs, in which 
the author seeks to find expression for the praise of 
God because of the manifestation of his power; and 
analyze the thought according as it is related to (a) the 
writer’s situation; (4) the form of manifestation of the 
divine power; (¢) the way in which the writer’s situation 
has been affected by this particular manifestation; (@) 
the stage of religious thought marked by these utterances. 

16. Study in the same way similar utterances found 
outside the Psalter and note points of similarity and 
difference. 
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Isa. 57:1 f.; Job, 
chaps. 22, 30. 


Pss, 143, 61, 86, 
42, 25, 


Numb, 11: 10-15; 
Jos. 7: 6-9; 
1 Sam. 23: 2, 
9-12; 30:7 f. 


=. g., PSs. 77, 73, 


E. g., Pss, 66, 
112, 113. 


E. g., PSs. 13, 22, 
27, 28, 106, 138. 


E. g., Pss. 65, 107, 
114, 124, 136. 


£. g., 1sa., chap. 
12; Exod., chap. 
15. 
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aerate 48, 2a. Examine certain praise songs, in which the writer 
seeks to find expression for praise of God, on the ground 
of what he zs, perhaps, in history or in nature; in other 
words, his attributes, analyzing the thought with refer- 
ence to (a) the writer’s situation ; (4) the particular attri- 
butes referred to; (c) the bearing upon the writer’s 
position ; (d) the stage of religious thought marked by 
these utterances. 

E. g., Job, chaps. 26. Take up, in the same way, similar utterances 


36, 37, 38, 39; 
Isa. 40: 27-31; outside the Psalter, and note points of similarity and 


44: 24-28 5 45: 
18f.;63:7-19.  differerice. 

§275. The Psalter as a Manual of Personal Communion with God. — 
Observe — 

1. “The surprising variety of mood and subject and occasion in the 
Psalms which gives them their catholicity, and, combined with their 
deep spirituality, adapts them to be” a manual of meditation and 
communion. 

2. The strange and significant expression of the community-feeling 
in the personified ‘‘1”’—a fact which adds greatly to the use of the book 
for practical and devotional purposes. 

3. The incomparable freedom with which the soul is represented as 
in converse with the Deity, laying bare its inmost feelings. 

_§276. Constructive Studies.— Take up the following 
lines of work: 
Pss, 46, 64, 102. 1a. An examination of certain psalms with a view to 
(a) the position of the author ; (4) his relation of trust and 
dependence on God; (c) the analysis of this feeling ; (d) 
the conception of God which underlies it. 


Jer, 20: 7-13; Isa. 14. Asimilar examination of certain passages outside 
chap. 26 
of the Psalter. 
Pss. 51, 38, 39- 2a. An examination of certain psalms, with a view 


to (a) the position of the author; (4) the consciousness 
before God of the “exceeding sinfulness of sin,” and an 
intense longing for forgiveness; (¢) the analysis of this 


BAPE, CLAD OF feeling ; (¢) the conception of God which underlies it. 
ies oa I, 26. Asimilar examination of certain passages outside 
10-15, of the Psalter. 

Pss. 42, 22, 13. 3a. An examination of certain psalms with a view to 


(z) the psalmist’s position; (4) his longing for com- 
munion with God; (c) the analysis of this feeling; (@) 
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the conception of God which underlies it; (e) the custom 
referred to in this psalm of praising God in public 
worship. 

36. A similar examination of certain passages outside Lam., Bap 55 
of the Psalter. Sapam cchuss. 
4a. An examination of certain psalms with a view to Pss. 91, 23,73. 

(a) the psalmist’s position ; (2) the confidence, security, 
joy, and comfort resulting from fellowship with God; 
(c) the analysis of this feeling ; (d) the underlying con- 
ception of God. 

46. A similar examination of certain passages outside Dee 
of the Psalter. Jer. 20: 7-13; 

§277. The Significance of the Psalter as Related to 2 * 7 ™™ 
the Priestly System.— Consider, now— 

1. The various elements of worship that have found tangible expres- 
sion in the Psalter, ¢. g., prayer, praise, penitence, gratitude, thanks- 
giving, trust, fellowship with God; and discover, if possible, any 
fundamental religious emotion which does not find full expression in it. 

2. The full and definite evidence cited that the Psalter (a) had its 
origin in connection with the temple-worship; (4) was largely the 
creative work of the priests; (¢) exercised great influence upon the 
priests; (¢) was employed as a manual of temple-worship; (e) served 
also as a manual of private individual devotion. And, in view of all 
this, ask yourself the following questions: 

(a) If all this is a part of the priestly system of the Old Testament, 
what is the conception of this priestly work which we must hold? 

(6) Could a priestly system, including as its climax a hymnal, 
breathing a devotion so rich, be wholly formal and mechanical, devoid 
of life and of spiritual power? 

(¢) Could such a hymnal have owed its origin to a body of priests 
who were strangers to the spiritual and altogether slaves of the formal? 

(d) Is there any higher type of spirituality in the Old Testament 
than that which is thus represented by the Psalter? 

(e) Is it, then, true or untrue that the highest type of spiritual life 
known in the Old Testament is of frzest/y origin, priestly environment, 
and on a griestly basis? 

§ 278. Literature to be Consulted.’ 


H. EWALD, Commentary on the Psalms (1835, 3d ed. 1866, transl. 1880); Isaac 
TAYLOR, The Spirit of the Hebrew Poetry (1861); PEROWNE, The Book of Psalms, 


®Of the extensive literature on the Psalter only the more recent and important 
works of an exegetical and critical character are cited here. 
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with Introductions and Notes, explanatory and critical (1864, 8th ed. 1892); FRANZ 
Deuirzscu, Biblical Commentary on the Psalms (1867, 4th ed. 1883 [transl. 1887— 
89], 5th ed. 1894); 7%e Psalms Chronologically Arranged by FOUR FRIENDS (1867, 2d 
ed. 1891); W. Kay, Zhe Psalms, with Notes (1871, 2d ed. 1874); A. C, JENNINGS 
AND W. H. Lowe, Zhe Psalms, with Introductions and Critical Notes (1875-77); 
T. C. Murray, Lectures on the Origin and Growth of the Psalms (1880); W. R. 
SmitH, Zhe Old Testament in the Jewish Church, Lecture VII (1881, 2d ed. 1892); 
C. H. Toy, “Date of the Korah Psalms,” Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. IV 
(1884), pp. 80-92; IpEM, “On the Asaph-Psalms,” z2d., Vol. VI (1886), pp. 73-855 
BinniE, Zhe Psalms, Their Origin, Teachings and Use (1886); C. H. Toy, “Rise 
of Hebrew Psalm-Writing,”. Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. VII, pp. 47-60; T.K. 
CHEYNE, Zhe Book of Psalms: A New Translation, with Commentary (1888); C. G, 
MONTEFIORE, “ Mystic Passages in the Psalms,” Jewish Quarterly Review, Vol. 1 (1889), 
pp. 143 ff.; A. NEUBAUER, “On the Titles of the Psalms According to Early Jewish 
Authorities,” Studia Biblica, Vol. II (1890), pp. 1-58; S. R. DRIVER, /utroduction 
to the Literature of the Old Testament (1891, 6th ed. 1897), pp. 359-91; A. F. KIRK- 
PATRICK, Zhe Book of Psalms, with Introduction and Notes, 3 vols. (“The Cam- 
bridge Bible,” 1891-1901); T. K. CHEYNE, Azds to the Devout Study of Criticism 
(1892), pp. 129 ff; W. T. Davison, Zhe Prazses of Israel (1893, 2d ed. 1898); J. 
P. PETERS, “The Development of the Psalter,” Zhe Mew World, 1893, pp. 203 ff.; A. 
MACLAREN, Zhe Psalms (“Expositor’s Bible,” 1893-94); J. SHARPE, Zhe Student's 
Handbook to the Psalms (1894); T. K. ABsot, “On the Alphabetical Arrangement 
of Ps. IX and X, with Some Other Emendations,” Zeztschrift f. d. alttest. Wissenschaft, 
Vol. XVI (1896), pp. 292-94; J. W. BEARDSLEE, “The Imprecatory Psalms,” Pres- 
byterian and Reformed Review, 1897, pp. 490-505; T. K. CHEYNE, “The Book of 
Psalms; Its Origin and its Relation to Zoroastrianism,” Semtzc Studies in Memory 
of Alexander Kohut (1897), pp. 111-19; F. BuuHL, “The Aid of Criticism in the 
Interpretation of the Psalms,” American Journal of Theology, Vol. II (1898), pp. 
763-75; E.G. Kine, The Psalms in Three Collections: Translated with Notes (1898); 
J. WELLHAUSEN, The Book of Psalms; A New Translation (Haurt’s “Sacred Books 
of the Old and New Testaments,” 1898); S. R. DRIVER, The Parallel Psalter: 
Being the Prayerbook Version of the Psalms and a New Version .... with an 
Introduction and Glossaries (1898); J. ROBERTSON, Zhe Poetry and Religion of the 
Psalms (1898); T. K. CHEYNE, Zhe Christian Use of the Psalms (1899); IDEM, 
“Studies in the Criticism of the Psalms,” Zuxfositor, 1899, pp. 252-63, 334-44; G. A. 
BARTON, “The Bearing of the Composition of the Psalter on the Date of the 44th Psalm,” 
American Journal of Theology, Vol. III (1899), pp. 740-46; EMILIE G, Briccs, 
“50,” American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, Vol. XVI (1899), 
pp. 1-29; C. A. Briccs, General Introduction to the Study of Holy Scripture (1899), 
pp. 355-426; T. K. CHEYNE, Zhe Origin and Religious Contents of the Psalter in the 
Light of Old Testament Criticism and the History of Religions (“ Bampton Lectures” 
for 1899); A. S. CARRIER, “Notes on the Psalms” American Journal of Semitic 
Languages and Literatures, Vol. XVII (1900), pp. 54-59; WRIGHT, Zhe Psalms of 
David and the Higher Criticism (1900); W. S. Pratt, “A Comparative Study of 
Ps. 45,” Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. XIX (1900), pp. 189-218; D. SmirH, 
“Songs of the Ascents,” Zxfosttory Times, Vol. XII (1901), pp. 62-65, 161-64, 414- 
16; Vol. XIII, pp. 118-20, 500-503; Vol. XV, pp. 39-42; W. T. Davison, art. 
“Psalms,” HAsTINGS’s Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. IV (1902); BUDDE, art. “ Hebrew 
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Poetry,” 2bzd., Vol. IV (1902); W. R. SMITH AND T, K, CHEYNE, art. “ Psalms,” 
Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol. 111 (1902); Dum, art. “ Poetical Literature,” 2d7d., Vol. 
IU (1902); E, G.Hirscn, “Note on Psalms 34 and 25,” American Journal of Semitic 
Languages and Literatures, XVIII (1902), pp. 167-73; W. W. MarTIN, “A Psalmist’s 
Epithalamion,” zézd., Vol. XIX (1902), pp. 49-51; P. Haupt, “The Poetic Form of 
the First Psalm,” zéz¢., Vol. XIX (1903), pp. 129-42; C. MarTIN, “The Impreca- 
tions in the Psalms,” Princeton Theological Review, Vol. I (1903), pp. 535-533 
J. W. THIRTLE, The Titles of the Psalms: Their Nature and Meaning Explained 
(1904); T. K. CHEYNE, The Book of Psalms, Translated from a Revised Text with 
Notes and Introduction (1904); J. E. MCFADYEN, The Messages of the Psalmists: 
The Psalms of the Old Testament Arranged in Their Natural Grouping and Freely 
Rendered in Paraphrase (1904). 

J.G. von HERDER, Vom Geist der ebriiischen Poesie (1782-83); Hurzic, Die 
Psalmen (1835, 2d ed., 1863-65); J. OLsHAUSEN, Die Psalmen erhlart (“ Kurzge- 
fasstes exegetisches Handbuch zum Alten Testament,” 1853); T. NOLDEKE, Dze 
alttestamentliche Literatur (1868), pp. 117-42; C.Eurt, Abfassungszeit und Abschluss 
des Psalters zur Priifung der Frage nach Makkabierpsalmen historisch-kritisch 
untersucht (1869); E. Reuss, Le Psautier, ou le livre de cantiques de la synagogue 
(1879); LaGaRDE, Orientalia, Vol. II (1880), pp- 13-27; M. KoprstTEIn, Die Asaph- 
Psalmen untersucht (1881); F.GIESEBRECHT, “Uber die Abfassungszeit des Psalters,” 
Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Vol. 1 (1881), pp. 276-332; H. 
GRAETZ, Kritischer Commentar zu den Psalmen nebst Text und Ueberseteung 
(1882); F, BAETHGEN, “Der textkritische Wert der alten Uebersetzungen zu den 
Psalmen,” Jahrbiicher der prot. Theologie, Vol. VIII (1882), pp. 405-59, 593-667; 
BLEEK-WELLHAUSEN, Linleitung in das Alte Testament (5th ed. 1886), pp. 443-753 
HuPFeLD-Nowack, Die Psalmen iibersetat und ausgelegt (1888); R. SMEND, 
“Ueber das Ich der Psalmen,” Zedtschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, 
Vol. VIII (1888), pp. 49-147; KEssLER, Die asaphitische Psalmengruppe unter- 
sucht (1889); RiEHM, LZinleitung in das Alte Testament, Vol. II (1890), pp. 171- 
205; W. CAmMPE, Das Verhdltniss Jeremias zu den Psalmen (1891); J. MUHLMANN, 
Zur Frage nach den makkabdischen Psalmen (1891); C. H. Cornit1i, Zinleitung 
in das Alte Testament (1891), pp. 205-20; E. SELLIN, Disputatio de origine carmt- 
num quae primus psalterit liber continet (1892); F. BAETHGEN, Die Psalmen dber- 
setzt und erkiart (“Handkommentar z. Alten Testament,” 1892, 2d ed. 1897); W. 
STAERK, “ Zur Kritik der Psalmeniiberschriften,” Zectschrift fiir die alttestamentliche 
Wissenschaft, Vol. XII (1892), pp. 91-151; A. RAHLFs, "29 and 139 in den Psalmen 
(1892); J. BACHMANN, Praecpfaration und Kommentar zu den Psalmen, mit genauen 
Analysen und getreuer Uebersetzung ftir Gymnasiasten, Studirende und Candidaten 
(1892); B.STADE, “Die messianische Hoffnung im Psalter,” Zeitschrift fiir Theologie 
und Kirche, Vol. 11 (1892), pp. 369-413 (reprinted in Ahademische Reden und Abhanda- 
lungen [1899], pp. 37-76); KUENEN-MATTHES, Wistorisch-kritische Einleitung in 
die Bucher des Alten Testaments, Vol. III (1893, German transl. 1894), pp. 1-57; 
E. Konic, Zinlettung in das Alte Testament (1893), pp. 393-406; WILDEBOER, 
Die Litieratur des Alten Testaments (1894), pp. 388-403; W. DiEuL, Erklarung 
von Ps. 47 (1894); G. BEER, Jndividual- und Gemeinde-Psalmen (1894); B. JACOB, 
“Peitrage zu einer Einleitung in die Psalmen,” Zedtschrift f. d. alttest. Wissenschaft; 
Vol. XVI (1896), pp. 129-81, 265-91; Vol. XVII, pp. 48-80, 263-79; Vol. XVIII, pp. 
g9-120; Vol. XX, pp. 49-80; J. K. ZENNER, Die Chorgesinge im Buche der Psalmen 
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(1896); F. COBLENZ, Ueber das betende Ich in den Psalmen (1897); W.STAERK, “ Die 
Gottloseninden Psalmen,” Zheologische Studien und Kritiken, 1897, pp. 449-88; C. H. 
CorNILL, Die Psalmen in der Weltlitteratur (1898); D. LEIMDORFER, Das Psalter- 
Ego in den Ich-Psalmen: Beitrag zur wissenschaftlichen Psalmenforschung (1898); 
BUcuHLeEr, “Zur Geschichte der Tempelmusik und der Tempelpsalmen,” Zedtschrift 
f. d. alttest. Wissenschaft, Vol. X1X (1899), pp. 96 ff.; W. RIEDEL, “Zur Redaktion 
des Psalters,” zdz¢., Vol. XIX (1899), pp. 169-72; A. MERX, Ps. JX und X und 
andres Maccabaeische (1899); H. KessLer, Die Psalmen (“Kurzgefasster Kommen- 
tar zu den heiligen Schriften,” 1899); J. WELLHAUSEN, “‘Bemerkungen zu den 
Psalmen,” Skizzen und Vorarbetten, Vol. VI (1899), pp. 163-87; B. DuHM, Die 
Psalmen erkiirt (“Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten ‘lestament, 1899); IDEM, 
Die Psalmen iibersetzt (1899); J. KOBERLE, Die Tempelsinger tm Alten Testament 
(1899); ROTHSTEIN, “Ps, 78, ein Zeuge fiir d. Jahwistische Gestalt der Exodus- 
Tradition,” Zedtschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, 1900, No. 4; GRIMME, “ Was 
bedeutet nibyan “U2” Orientalistische Literatur-Zeitung, Vol. IV (1901), pp- 
180-82; CouaARD, “Behandlung und Losung des Problems der Theodicée in den 
Ps. 37, 39 und 73,” TZheologische Studien und Kritiken, Vol. XLVII (1901), pp. 
110-24; Baunpissin, Einleitung in die Buiicher des Alten Testamentes (1901), pp- 
635-72; E. Kautzscu, Die Poesie und die poetischen Biicher des Alten Testaments 
(1902); MATTHEs, “Die Psalmen und d. Tempeldienst,” Zectschrift fiir die alttesta- 
mentliche Wissenschaft, Vol. XXII (1902), pp. 65-82; GRIMME, Psalmenprobleme: 
Untersuchungen tiber Metrik, Strophik und Paseg des Psalmenbuches (1902). 


§ 279. Supplementary Topics. 

1. Is the Psalter rightly classified as a przes#/y product? Consider 
the significance of the fact that it contains a large amount of prophetic 
and wisdom material as well as priestly. Can it be said to belong to 
any one of these three classes of Old Testament literature, or does it 
belong, rather, to all of them? Might it not properly be a class by 
itself, viz., devotional literature? 

2. Consider the various possible methods of classifying the Psalms; 
é. g., as to (a) their subject-matter (see Driver, troduction, pp. 368 f.), 
(4) their spirit and tone, (¢) the time of their origin. 

3. Of what value is the Psalter as a source of information con- 
cerning Israel’s history ? What knowledge of Israel’s past history does 
it reveal? What can be legitimately inferred from a study of the 
individual psalms as to the historical conditions amid which they were 
composed? What light does the fact of the existence and use of the 
Psalter throw upon the life and spirit of the post-exilic Jews? 

4. In a study of the origin of the Psalter what is the significance of 
(a) the presence within it of such groups as the Korahite psalms, the 
Asaphite psalms, the Pilgrim psalms; (4) the groups of Yahwistic and 
Elohistic psalms ; (c) the division into five books; (@) the grouping of 
the “Davidic” psalms? On the basis of these and other similar 
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phenomena, can any history of the growth of the Psalter through the 
grouping of various earlier collections be satisfactorily traced ? 

5. Take up the so-called “Imprecatory Psalms” and study them 
in the light of the following considerations: (a) the times to which 
they belong, when moral and spiritual conceptions were still in a more 
or less primitive stage and the spirit of the gospel was not yet shed 
abroad ; (4) the great provocation which called forth these utterances, 
the feeling of injury, oppression, and insult revealed in them ; (c) the 
tendency of human nature to seek revenge; (d) the deep sense of 
justice out of which they spring, the feeling that such sins must not 
and cannot go unpunished, that the vindication of Jehovah’s character 
demands the infliction of drastic penalties upon the notoriously wicked ; 
(e) the necessity that this infliction of punishment should take place 
here and now, since the thought of a future life and a future judgment 
had not yet developed ; (/) the doctrine that prosperity was a sign of 
the divine favor, while misfortune and suffering was manifest evidence 
of and chastisement for sin. 

6. Make a comparison of the Psalms of Solomon with the Old 
Testament Psalter, and note the points of similarity and difference in 
the two collections. 

On the Psalms of Solomon see especially R. H. CHARLES, art. “ Apocalyptic 
Literature,” §77-85, Excyclopedia Biblica; RYLE AND JAMES, Zhe Psalms of the 
Pharisees (1901); W. FRANKENBERG, Die Datierung der Psalmen Salomos: cin Bei- 
trag zur jidischen Geschichte (“Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche 
Wissenschaft,” 1896). 

7- Compare the old Babylonian penitential psalms with corre- 
sponding psalms of the Old Testament, with reference to such matters 
as (a) their idea of God, (4) their conception of sin, (c) their longing 
for forgiveness, (@) their idea of atonement. 

On the Babylonian psalms see especially: H. ZIMMERN, Babylonische Buss- 
psalmen, umschrieben, tibersetat und erklirt (1885); R. BRUNNow, “ Assyrian Hymns,” 
Leitschrift fiir Assyriologie, Vol. IV, pp. 1-40, 225-58; Vol. V, pp. 55-80; T.G. 
PINCHES, “ An Erechite’s Lament,” Kecords of the Past (New Series), Vol. I, pp. 84 £.; 
R. F, HARPER, Assyrian and Babylonian Literature (1901), pp. 429-44; J. Baur, 
Die babylonischen Busspsalmen und das Alte Testament (1903); W. CAsPARt, “ Die 


Religion in den assyrisch-babylonischen Busspsalmen,” Bettrige zur Forderung 
Christlicher Theologie, Vol. VII, No. 4 (1903). 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


THE ESSENTIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PRIESTLY ELEMENT. 


§ 280. The Priestly Element Had Serious Limitations. 
—The agencies, through which the Spirit of God worked 
upon Israel during long centuries of guidance were 
human, and therefore imperfect. The prophet, with all 
his enthusiasm and enlarged vision, suffered serious limita- 
tions. The sage, in spite of his careful, methodical and, 
at times, scientific observation and study, fell far short of 
reaching even his own ideals. In what way were the 
priests limited? Consider the following : 

1. There were granted to the priests, as such, no 
great and uplifting visions of the nation’s future glory. 
In later days, to be sure, priests like Ezekiel and 
Zechariah were given such inspiration; but they and 
others like them were no longer simply priests: they 
were prophets. The lack of the presence of the Spirit 
in their souls placed the ordinary priests in a class 
essentially different from that of the prophets. 

2. The priest was by the very nature of his profession 
a literalist, and consequently he was forever denied the 
strength and freshness which those may have who rise 
higher than the letter and see what is above and beyond it. 
This fact will account for much that is distinctly disap- 
pointing in the priestly element. 

3. Since the priestly element represented worship, 
and for that reason (2) came out of an early paganism, 
and (4) was constantly being drawn backward into that 
same paganism, or into other forms of heathen thought 
with which the sacrificial system was always in more or 
less close contact, it was forced to carry a heavy burden 
made up of corrupt and injurious notions and prac- 
tices, which even long culture would not and could 
not shake off. From all this prophetism was practically 
free. 
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4. All the ignorance and superstition of the masses 
were borne by the priestly class, rather than by the 
prophets. The priest, if he remained a priest, was 
compelled to live and work with the masses in the midst 
of all that was degrading. 

5. The priest had to do chiefly with the outer form 
of truth, the symbol; and while this was supposed to 
represent the inner and essential thought, it not infre- 
quently failed to maintain any real connection with that 
thought. 

6.°The priest was intensely ambitious of power and 
wealth, and the fact that, in time, the order gained 
control of state and church is evidence of success which 
in itself was detrimental to true and sincere effort. 

7- The teachings of the priest were more subjective 
and less direct than those of the prophet, in that the 
teaching of the latter was given to the people directly 
through the spoken or written word, while much of the 
priest’s teaching was dependent upon the worshiper’s 
own interpretation of the symbol employed in the ritual. 
A strong spirit of conservatism was always in control; 


: progress was secured most frequently by revolution from 


the outside, in which the prophets took leading part. 
Under the circumstances the priestly teaching was always 
slow to penetrate the nation’s heart. 

§ 281. The Characteristics of the Priestly System, 
regarded as a whole, may be briefly studied : 

1. Lts spirit not peculiar.—What is to be said of the 
spirit of this system when compared with that of other 
priestly systems? Wherein, if at all, is a distinction to 
be found? Is not the spirit, in this case, just what the 
true spirit of worship always proves to be, viz., the 
simplest and most common effort to come into close 
touch with the higher powers? 

2. Its form not peculiar.—But what may be said of the 
outer form of this priestly system? Does it not have 
much in common likewise with other systems? What is 
peculiar to it so far as form is concerned? Altar? 
temple? sacrifice? feast? music and prayer? priest and 
holy order? Are not the Urim and Thummim of 
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foreign origin ? How about sacrifices of salt and meal ? 
the clean and unclean? Can you find among the 
institutions of the Israelitish priestly system one which 
does not have an analogue in other religions ? 

3. Lts relation to other priestly systems.—Consider, 
now, whether or not it is true that in its priestly system 
the Hebrew religion touches other ancient religions 
most closely. Have other religions prophetism and 
prophecy ? Or is it not rather soothsaying and divina- 
tion? Is the Hebrew priestly system as different from 
other priestly systems as Hebrew prophecy is different 
from other systems of prophecy ? 

4. The system and the people.—Is it true that at first 
the people were more in sympathy with their priestly 
system than with the prophetic ideas which were pro- 
posed in opposition? Did the nation ever struggle 
against the priest as it struggled against the prophet ? 
Does this mean that the priestly conception and expres- 
sion were something less alien to the hearts of the 
people ? 

5. Lhe period of its dominance-—To what extent were 
priest and prophet in conflict with each other? And 
why? Is it the priest whom the prophet always holds 
responsible for the people’s sins? Which of the two 
orders represented the old? which the new? Which 
represented form? which spirit? Which held back ? 
which pushed forward ? How important in the history 
of the nation was this struggle between prophet and 
priest ? which conquered ? when? why? 

6. Lts chronological relation to prophecy.— When in the 
history of the priestly system was its progress most 
pronounced ? How explain the fact that in the later 
periods of prophecy the prophets were all priests ? But 
what became of the great teachings of the prophets 
when prophetism as a movement had died out and the 
priestly order was in power? Was this teaching lost? 
or was it appropriated by the priests and incorporated 
into their system ? Of what importance was the legacy 
left by prophecy at its death ? Are priest and prophet 
now one, the priest being the spokesman? But why did 
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prophecy die? And how did it happen that the priest, 
who had always opposed the prophet and his work, took 
up that work when there were no longer prophets to 
conduct it ? 

7. Its variations and contradictions.— Does not this 
priestly element seem to be full of contradictions? But 
what is the nature of these contradictions ? Is it that of 
change from time to time ? Is it the result of adjust- 
ment to great changes in national life? What, for 
example, led to the change from the system in which 
worship was distributed throughout the nation to that 
of centralization at one place? Why was worship in 
Babylon during the exile impossible? Explain the 
recentralization later in the second temple; and still 
later its redistribution in the synagogues. All this 
points to what characteristics besides those of flexibility 
and capability of adjustment ? 

8. lts autocratic and democratic character.— Con- 
sider the change in character that has taken place 
between the early days when every man might be his 
own priest, and the last days which witnessed the firm 
establishment of the hierarchy. How is this to be 
accounted for? 

9. Lts purity, impurity, and artifictality.—Compare 
this priestly system (@) when it was mingled with all the 
impurities of Canaanitish worship, and (4) when it has 
been purged and purified of its dross by the fire of 
captivity; and still again (c) when it has become 
one of the most artificial rituals ever accepted by a 
nation. What is to be said of these different stages ? 

to. lts narrowness and breadth. Compare, again, the 
character of this system in its later days when, from one 
point of view, it was most narrow and artificial; while, 
from another, it was most broad and spiritual ; since, at 
a time when animals were being slain by tens of 
thousands, and the body was being worn out with 
worship and purifications, ¢#ez, and not till then, did 
this religious system give birth to the Psalter, which 
contains the greatest examples of higher spiritual con- 
templation and communion with God that religion has 
ever produced. 
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§ 282. The Purpose or Function of the Priestly System. 
—wWhich of these words is to be employed, “ purpose”’ 
or function” ? What is the point of view involved in 
each ? 

1. Lts purpose or function in general—What may be 
said as to the purpose or function of the priestly system 
in any religion? What other elements, aside from the 
priestly element, are required to make up religion, or to 
constitute the religious spirit? What is the relation 
sustained by the priestly element to the others ? 

2. Its purpose or function for the individual.—(a) Was 
there a meaning in the various acts of worship for each 
and every person who participated in the worship ? Did 
oil and salt, blood and fat, meal and incense, represent 
ideas? What, in the case of each of these? Did these 
ideas, thus symbolically represented, come from men’s 
hearts and express various phases of their feelings ? (4) 
In what sense was the temple a laboratory in which men 
were required to go through a certain process, doing the 
detail of the work, every detail representing an experi- 
ence of one or another kind in the religious life? 
Would the doing of these things impress upon the doer 
the meaning which they were supposed to represent ? 
What was the answer to the oft-recurring questions: 
“Why do I wash? Why dol touch no unclean thing? 
Why do I observe the sabbath?” Was it not in each 
case a great truth? Was the act, therefore, a lesson 
repeated every time the act was performed? But would 
many, perhaps the great majority, perform the act 
without asking the question, and so without being 
conscious of any lesson involved in it? Is it just so in 
acts of worship today ? Does this fact, in itself, affect 
essentially the point in question ? 

3. Lts purpose or function for the nation.—(a) Did the 
national idea precede or follow that of the zxdividual? 
When did the first conception of the individual as 
distinguished from the nation begin to appear? Did 
the idea of individualism have large development in Old 
Testament times? or even in the first centuries of 
Christianity? Was the priestly system, on the whole, 
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better adapted to individual or national life? (4) What, 
so far as concerns relationship to the deity, would be the 
result for the nation, of a regular and sincere adoption 
of the ceremonial? How different would the effect of 
observing the ritual be from that of attending church in 
more modern times? Would it, in some sense, bring 
them into touch with God, and under His influence? 
Was it, after all, a very natural expression of man’s 
relation to God? (c) Are we to suppose that sacrifice 
(which may here be taken as representing the priestly 
system) from the beginning was something established 
by God himself and suggested by him directly to man ? 
Is this not the way in which the Priest Code everywhere 
regards sacrifice? In other words, as something given 
by God to man through Moses? Does the Priest Code 
recognize the existence of a priestly system before 
Moses’s day? or among other nations? How, then, is 
this presentation of the subject to be understood? (d) 
But in what way are we to account for the universal 
prevalence of sacrifice among the nations? What is to 
be said for and against the hypothesis of a primitive 
revelation to which all this points back? Is it easier to 
understand this common form of worship, viz., sacrifice, 
as a natural expression, on the part of man, of the 
relation which he believes himself to sustain to the 
higher powers? In this case what was the nature of the 
feeling which originally prompted the action, and 
controlled the devotee in the process of the action? 
(e) Was it his sense of God’s holiness and his own sin? 
his feeling that he deserved death? Did he therefore 
present animals in sacrifice as his own substitute ? What 
is meant in this connection by the use of the words 
“piacular,” “propitiation?” But can we suppose that 
the men of primitive times, savages, had reached so 
advanced a point of philosophical reflection? May we 
perhaps suppose that this act, which constitutes so large 
an element in all priestly systems, had its origin and 
abiding function in a desire to acknowledge dependence 
upon the higher power and to render to it homage? 
Would it be far removed from this to say that the chief 
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purpose of the worshiper, whether nation or individual, 
was to gain the favor of the god, or to avert his 
displeasure? (/) What is involved in that other expla- 
nation which finds the essence of sacrifice in the meal 
which followed, a communion of man and God in food ? 
Did not eating together constitute a covenant or bond 
of friendship? God and the tribe being one, would not 
this union be strengthened, or, if temporarily strained, 
be restored by eating food in common? And did not 
the god receive his share in the blood poured upon the 
altar? In this case how explain the whole burnt 
offering, all of which was given to the god? How 
much change in this conception of sacrifice was involved 
in the advance from nomadic life, when all property was 
held in common by the tribe, to the agricultural life, 
when men began to hold personal property? (g) In 
any case, is it not true that in Old Testament times the 
idea most in vogue is that the priestly system, with the 
act of sacrifice as its central feature, represented the 
means by which a man might make a giff to God? Is it 
anywhere suggested that the giving of gifts to God is 
something displeasing to him? Is there great difference 
of opinion, on the other hand, as to the particular thing 
which shall be given? 

4. Its function in connection with the messianic idea.— 
(z) In what sense is the word “messianic” to be taken ? 
What are some of the more important elements of which 
it is constituted? In how far may the word “eschato- 
logical” be used as asynonym? Who are indicated as 
the conspicuous representatives of this movement or 
element, (1) during the existence of the kingdom; (2) 
during the Babylonian exile? (4) When Jerusalem is 
rebuilt and the second temple is erected —that is, at the 
time of the restoration— what official figure comes into 
especial prominence? At the same time what feeling 
becomes uppermost in the minds of the people? Asa 
consequence of this overwhelming sense of szz, what 
new importance attaches to the idea of atonement? (c) 
Were the people of the restoration disappointed in 
their failure to see the fulfilment of the prophetic 
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promises concerning the re-establishment of the king- 
dom and the coming of the Messiah? How did they, 
after awhile, account for the refusal or failure of God to 
fulfil these promises? Regarding themselves as respon- 
sible, what steps were taken to force God to bring these 
things to pass? How did this affect the priestly system ? 
In what way, also, the further development of the 
messianic idea ? 

s. Its function in relation to the introduction of Greek 
thought.— What, in general, was the effect upon the 
eastern world of the fall of the Persian empire and the 
supremacy of the Greeks, attained through Alexander 
the Great? How was Greek influence exerted upon 
these eastern nationalities? To what extent was the 
Jewish nation affected by Greece? What were the 
essential contributions received by Judaism from Greece ? 
To what extent did Judaism successfully resist the 
movement which exerted so strong an influence upon all 
other nations with which it came in contact? What 
enabled Judaism to withstand this influence? What 
were the elements in the priestly system that enabled it 
to render this very striking service ? 

§ 283. The Essential Thought of the Priestly Element 
may be grouped around three or four subjects. These 
are, God, Man, Sin, and the Church. 

1. God.—(a) Does not the priestly thought of God, 
after all, represent the whole Old Testament, except the 
portions known as Wisdom ? 

(6) How, and in what sense, does the priestly element 
include the prophetic ? 

(c) Can a distinction be made between the priestly 
and the prophetic conceptions of God in the periods that 
precede the captivity in Babylon? in the periods that 
follow the captivity ? 

(d) What stages of growth may be discovered in the 
priestly conception of God before its incorporation of 
the prophetic? likewise, after the incorporation? Was 
the later conception more strongly priestly or prophetic ? 

(ec) What distinct conceptions, if any, are to be found 
in the Wisdom element? Are they older than the 
priestly, or later? higher or lower? 
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(7) Are holiness and majesty perhaps the two pre- 
dominant conceptions of God in the priestly element ? 
What others might be mentioned as almost equally 
prominent? Was either of these attributes a part of the 
primitive Semitic conception of God? At what time in 
Greece’s history did they begin to be recognized? How 
is the holiness of God symbolically represented in the 
Levitical ritual? How is the majesty of God indicated, 
especially in the Priest Code? Upon what aspects of 
deity do the Psalms dwell most earnestly ? 

2. Man.—(a) In what way is the priestly element 
especially concerned with man? (1) as an individual? 
or (2) as representing the human race? or (3) as he 
appears, earlier, in the Israelitish nation and later, in the 
Judaistic church? What is the position of the individual, 
in contrast with that of the nation, as represented in the 
Levitical ritual? in the Psalter? 

(4) Is it through Israel alone that God will meet the 
world? What will be Israel’s relation to the world at 
large? Does the materialistic conception continue to 
the end in spite of the prophetic teaching ? 

(c) Is the stzfulness of man’s nature more definitely 
and frequently expressed than any other quality? What 
is the form of expression most common in the ritual ? in 
the Psalter ? 

3. Sin.—(a) Have there been different stages in the 
growth of the priestly idea of sin? What, for example, 
was the prevailing idea in the patriarchal time under the 
primitive Semitic worship? What, later, when the 
prophets have given their message? What, still later, 
when the fulness of the monotheistic conception has 
come to be realized ? 

(4) Isit true that the idea of scm is always and every- 
where simply a corollary of the idea of God? What 
connection may be traced in the development of the 
priestly system between these two ideas? How shall 
we explain the growth, among the Hebrews, of the inten- 
sity of feeling concerning siz? 

(c) Is it true that the different Hebrew words for szz 
express various phases of the idea as they were recog- 
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nized by the Hebrews? What are the more important 
of these words-(in English), and what is the distinctive 
meaning of each? What, as a matter of fact, is the 
meaning of the word (Aa/fath), commonly translated s7n? 

(¢) Can a distinction be made between the priestly 
and the prophetic conceptions of séz? Does Wisdom 
furnish any varying ideas ? Wherein consists the difference 
between the priestly conception of sin, as expressed in 
the Psalter and the ritual, and that which is found in the 
Assyrian penitential psalms and corresponding ritual ¢ 

(ce) How may forgiveness of sin be secured? What 
is the essential idea in the teaching concerning atone- 
ment as it appears in connection with the ritual ? 

4. The Church—(a) Does this word really belong 
to Old Testament thought of any school? What is the 
usage of the terms “congregation” and “synagogue”’? 
Is “ Zion” a priestly ora prophetic word ? What general 
significance does it have aside from its literal meaning ? 
What is the distinctive meaning of two other common 
phrases, “the Covenant people,” and “the theocracy” ? 

(4) Was it with the inner or outer sense of the terms 
cited above that the priestly element had most to do? 
Was there a time after which the inner sense received 
greater consideration ? 

(c) Did the great priestly narrative [P] lay stress upon 
certain covenants, viz., with Adam, Noah, Abraham, and 
Moses? What bearing did these covenants have upon 
the later conception of the church ? 

(d) Was Judaism a kingdom or a church? Was the 
ruling power a monarchy or a hierarchy? Did the 
priestly element, therefore, really become a church sys- 
tem ? and were the institutions of worship precursors in 
thought as well as in form of the idea of the church ? 

(e) Was the company made up of Isaiah and his dis- 
ciples the first step away from the national community 
to the church community? Did Isaiah’s teaching of the 
remnant prepare the way for Jeremiah’s teaching of indi- 
vidualism, and the two together thus furnish the basis 
for the church idea? Did Ezekiel continue to develop 
this thought in the direction of a church community 
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made up of those who were circumcized of heart? Were Jer. 1:1; Ezek. 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel priests as well as prophets ? a 

(7) In what way did the period of the exile during 
which worship in the usual sense was impossible contri- 
bute to the development of the church community ? 

Did this period also make more prominent the observance Cf. §§ 118 and 

of the sabbath and the service of prayer? Did Ezekiel zoe. 3:1; 14:1: 
gather together the people for exhortation? What indi- 7°” 
cations are found, in Ezra’s times and later, of the growing Ezra 10:1 ff.; 

. F < Neh, 9: 1 ff. , 
habit of assembling for prayer and for the reading and 
interpretation of Scripture ? 

(g) If we may understand that back and under all 
institutions ¢hought is to be found, and if we measure the 
importance of the thought by the number of the institu- 
tutions involved, as also by the acknowledged character 
of the institutions, is it not true that the church, with all 
that it represented before the times of the Christian 
church, was one of the most essential subjects of thought 
in the priestly element ? 

§ 284. Many of the Ideals of Modern Church Life and Worship are 
the direct contribution of the priestly element found in the Old Testa- 
ment. The word “inheritance” is perhaps a better word in this con- 
nection than “contribution.” Some of these ideals are institutions ; 
and some, aspirations of the most holy character. Consider and 
formulate in some detail the following propositions: 

1. That the Christian church goes back directly to the synagogue 
community. 

See: J. A. SELBIE, art. “Congregation,” HastTincs’s Dictionary of the Bible; S.C. 
GAYFORD, art. “Church,” zézd.; BACHER, art. “ Synagogue,” zézd.; J. A. ROBINSON, art. 
“Church,” Lyxcyclopedia Biblica; 1. J. PeRITZ, art. “ Synagogue,” zézd.; ScHURER, 
Liistory of the Jewish People in the Time of Christ, Division II, Vol. II, pp. 52-89, 
243-52; ZAHN, Forschungen zur Geschichte des Neuetestamentlichen Canons,aVol. 11 
(1883), p. 165; IpEM, Einleiting in das Neue Testament, Vol. I, pp. 66 £.; Harcu, 
The Organization of the Early Christian Churches. 

2. That the Christian service of song, prayer, and exhortation goes 
back to the Jewish temple ritual and the exercises of the synagogue. 

See: chap. xviii; WEISZACKER, The Apostolic Age of the Christian Church, Vol, 
II, pp. 246, 254, 258. 

3. That the beginning of the modern Bible in form and idea dates 
from the priestly reform of Josiah’s times when Deuteronomy was 


published. 
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See: CoRNILL, Prophets of Israel, pp. 89 f.; F. H. Woops, art. “Old Testament 
Canon,” HastiNnes’s Dictionary of the Bible; Wi.DEBOER, The Origin of the Canon 
of the Old Testament, pp. 22-25. 

4. That the conception of the clergy as distinct from the laity goes 
back to the Levitical priesthood. 

See: §§ 62f.; and Hatcu, Zhe Organization of the fore Christian Churches, 
pp. 1418; Bon sti Prophets of Israel, pp. 87 f. 

5. That the idea of the mission of the church to the world at large 
goes back to the commission of Israel to be a priest nation. 

See: Exod. 19:6; Isa. 42:1-7; 61:6; 1 Pet. 2:5, 9, and HOLZzINGER, Exodus, p. 
67; DILLMANN, Handbuch der alttestamentlichen Theologie, pp. 457 {.; G. A. SMITH, 
The Book of Isaiah, Vol. Il, pp. 237 ff. 

6. That the thought of bringing God into the world comes from 
the determination of the Jewish saints, under priestly influence, to live 
lives of such purity and holiness as to make God introduce the messi- 
anic times, of which there had been dreams, but as yet no realization. 

See: CHEYNE, /Jewzsh Religious Life after the Exile, pp. 80 f.; MONTEFIORE, The 
Religion of the Ancient Hebrews (Hibbert Lectures, 1892), pp. 321 f. 

7. That the highest ideals of mankind touching the soul’s contact 
with God have come from the experiences of Jewish saints expressed in 
song for purposes of Jewish worship (7. e¢., the Psalms). 

See: §$ 275-277; and PEROWNE, Zhe Book of Psalms (8th ed.), Vol. I, pp. 25-40; 
KIRKPATRICK, Zhe Book of Psalms (Cambridge Bible), Vol. I, pp. xxviii ff. 

8. That the Lord’s Supper is the continuation of the Jewish Paschal 
feast. 

See: PLUMMER, in HAsTINGs’s Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. Ill, p. 145; J. A. 
ROBINSON, in Lxcyclopedia Biblica, col. 1419. 

g. That the Lord’s day, Sunday, is the oie pane of the Jewish sab- 
bath. 

See: HEssry, Sunday, its Origin, History, and Present Obligation (Bampton 
Lecture, 5th. ed., 1889); H. R. GAMBLE, Sunday and the Sabbath (“Golden Lectures” 
for 1900-1901); N. J. D. WuiIrsE, art. “Lord’s Day,” Hastines’s Dictionary of the 
Bible; ZAUN, Geschichte des Sonntags vornehmlich in der alten Kirche; G. A. DEIss- 
MANN, art. “ Lord’s Day,” Excyclopedia Biblica. 

1o. That the Christian Easter celebration is the continuation of 
the spring feast which has come down to us through the Jewish Pass- 
over feast. 

See: Hirzic, Ostern und Pfingsten (1837-38); DuCHESNE, Za question des 
origines du culte chrétien (1889), pp. 226ff.; CANON VENABLES, art. “ Easter,” 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 

11. That Thanksgiving day is the modern representative of the 
Feast of Tabernacles. 
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See: Deut. 16:13-15; and A. T. CHAPMAN, art. “Feast of Tabernacles,” 
HASTINGS’s Dictionary of the Bible; BENZINGER, art. “Feast of Tabernacles,” Zzcy- 
clopedia Biblica. 

12. That the more widely accepted theories of the atonement 
(whether right or wrong) rest fundamentally upon the Old Testament 
doctrine of sacrifice. 

See: J. O. F. Murray, art. “Atonement,” Hastines’s Dictionary of the Bible; 
DALE, The Doctrine of the Atonement; WILSON, Hulsean Lectures on the Atonement 
(1899); ScHuLTz, “The Significance of Sacrifice in the Old Testament,” American 
Journal of Theology, Vol. IV (1900), pp. 257-313; ARCHIBALD Scott, Sacrifice, tts 
Prophecy and Fulfilment (“Baird Lecture,” 1892-93). 

13. That the New Covenant, a more accurate expression for the 
New Testament now commonly used, was first conceived and expressed 
in its fundamental principles by an Old Testament priest (who was 
also a prophet). 

See: Jer. 31: 31 ff.; and A. B. DAVIDsON, art. “Covenant,’’ HASTINGS’s Dictionary 
of the Bible; MCCLYMONT, art. “New Testament,” zézd. 

14. That the Christian practice of fasting had its direct origin in 
the usage which grew up in later Judaism. 

See: §§ 152-154; and J. S. BLAck, art. “Fasting,” Huxcyclopedia Britannica; 
BENZINGER, art. “Fasting, Fasts,” Lxcyclopedia Biblica; C.J. BALL, art. “Fasting 
and Fasts,”’ SMITH’s Dictionary of the Bible (2d ed. 1893). 

15. That the Christian rite of baptism is historically (through John 
the Baptist) and logically (moral uncleanness taking the place of cere- 
monial uncleanness), the successor to the Jewish rite of baptism, 
practised as a means of restoration from a state of ceremonial unclean- 
ness, and employed in the case of proselytes. 

See: PLUMMER, art. “Baptism,” Hastines’s Daéctionary of the Bible; J. A. 
ROBINSON, art. “Baptism,” xcyclopedia Biblica; W. ELWIN, art. “Baptism,” 
SmitH’s Dictionary of the Bible (2d ed. 1893). 

§ 285. Permanent Truth of a most precious kind was wrought out 
through this long laboratory process, along with much which, of 
course, was temporary and ephemeral. Consider and formulate, among 
other great and fundamental truths of an eternal character, those 
relating to— 

1. The Holiness of God, especially from the point of view of the 
Levitical system, in which it occupies a fundamental position. 


See: J. SKINNER, art. “Holiness in the Old Testament,” HasTiNnGs’s Dictionary 


of the Bible; BAuDISSIN, Studien zur Semitischen Religionsgeschichte, Vol. Il, pp. 
3-142; SMEND, Lehrbuch der alttestamentlichen Religionsgeschichte (2d ed.) pp. 325 f.5 


A. B. Davipson, Old Testament Theology, pp. 144-60; SCHULTZ, Old Testament 
Theology, Vol. Il, pp. 166 ff. 
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2. The filthiness of sin, especially as symbolized in certain details 
of the Levitical system, which undoubtedly were, however, only the 
tangible representation of previous prophetic thought. 


See: KOBERLE, Stinde und Gnade im religibsen Leben des Volkes Israel bis auf 
Christum (1905), pp. 325-57, 415-571; BERNARD, art. “Sin,” HASTINGS’S Dictionary 
of the Bible; DAVIDSON, Old Testament Theology, pp. 203-34;. TENNANT, Zhe Origin 
and Propagation of Sin; IDEM, The Sources of the Doctrine of the Fall and Original 
Sin; CLEMEN, Die Christliche Lehre von der Siinde. 

3. The forgiveness of sin, as illustrated by the ceremonial of the 
priestly system. 

See: KOBERLE, of. cit., pp. 597-638; BETHUNE-BAKER, art. “ Forgiveness,” 
HASTINGS’s Dictionary of the Bible; SMEND, Lehrbuch der alttestamentlichen Religions- 
geschichte (2d ed. 1893), pp. 394-403; Davipson, Old Testament Theology, pp. 315 ff. 


4. Vicarious suffering, as involved in the doctrine of sacrifice. 


See: BAIRD, Sacrifice, its Prophecy and fulfilment; SCHULTZ, “The Significance 
of Sacrifice in the Old Testament,” American Journal of Theology, Vol. IV (1900), 
PP. 257-313; DRIVER, art. “Offer, Offering,” HaAsTINGs’s Dictionary of the Bible; 
TH. NAVILLE, Les sacrifices lévitiques et lexpiation (1891). 


5. The ecclesiastical state, as pictured by Ezekiel. 


See: Ezek., chaps. 40-48, and the commentaries on these chapters, especially 
those of DAvipsoNn (Cambridge Bible), KRAETZSCHMAR (Hand-Kommentar sunt 
Alten Testament), BERTHOLET (Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten T. estament), and 
SKINNER (Zxfositor’s Bible): 


§ 286. The Ethical Influence of the Priestly Element is one which 
can be felt more easily than it can be described. (1) Analyze this 
element and point out the various individual factors in it which, one 
may believe, would tend to an ethical uplifting of those who conscien- 
tiously followed the rules and regulations of the priestly ceremonial. 
(2) Consider, on the other hand, the factors which might be expected 
to prove injurious ethically. (3) Would some of these factors for 
good vary in their influence, producing one result in certain cases, and 
a different result in still other cases ? (4) What, upon the whole, 
would be the general ethical influence of the system ? 

§ 287. Pre-natal Christianity and the Priestly Elemeat.— Much of 
that which was later called Christianity really existed before the 
coming of Jesus. This is true of teachings and ideals which were 
distinctively prophetic, and of those which were characteristic of 
the sage, as well as of those which were peculiarly priestly in their 
origin and character. All these elements, as they existed together in 
Judaism, may figuratively be called pre-natal Christianity. Endeavor 
to reconstruct this embryonic Christianity, and decide what part or 
portion of the whole was this priestly element, as separated from the 
other elements of prophecy and wisdom. 
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THE VOCABULARY OF WORSHIP. 


The following list, though not designed to be exhaustive, aims to 
include all the more important words relating to worship and to the great 


ideas that find expression in the ritual. 


The list of Greek equivalents 


contains the various renderings employed in the Septuagint with the 
exception of some of the rarer ones, and of those evidently based 
upon different readings from those now found in the Massoretic Text. 


svi D8 
puAN 

Dyan OMAN 
m2 


7] oKNVH TOU wapTuplov 

dHjAwaos, Sndol 

gwricwy (Neh. 7:65) 

apd, opkicuss, Spkos, dpKkw- 
poola, KaTdpa 

eds, KUpLos 

éopTh cuvredelas 

opto pos 

Epovd, Eb wW5, érwuls (or érw- 
pldes, Exod. 28:8; 39:5), 
iepareta (Hos. 3: 4), sToAH 


(2°Sam, 6:14;" 1 Chron. 
15:27) 

amo6és, o1obla, xompta (Job 
2:8) 

KiBwrds 


Oucta, Ovolacua, Kdprwpya, 
Kdptogts, d\oKavTWLa 

TANMpEAELY, apapTavery, ay- 
poe 

wAnupérera, dyvowa, mAnue- 
Anpva, TANMMEAHSIS, apap- 
tha 

wAnUpedety, év dpaprlars elvar 
(Gen. 42:21) 

dyvoww, dpaprla, wrAnupenery, 
TANMMEAELA 

didoos, “Aordprn (2 Chron. 
15:16; 24:18) 

Bad, Bioorvos, dyws (Ezek. 
10:6, 7) 
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tent of meeting 
Urim 
Urim and Thummim 
oath, curse 
God 
ingathering, harvest 
binding oath, vow 

| 

| 

ephod 
ashes 


ark 
an offering made by fire 


offend, be guilty 


offense, trespass, guilt, 
trespass offering 


guilty 
wrongdoing, guilt 
Asherah (A. V., “ grove”) 


white linen 
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x12 


ma 
m4 
aa 
ova 
wa 
Pak 
mF) 


mrd3d3 


Son 
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-l6wha, 


Th TPWTroyevynuara, TA Mmpw- 
Toyova 

by mrdv (vynd7), Baud, aBaud 
(Ezek. 20:29), Pwpdés, 
oT, vos, Bouvds, (Ps. 
78:58; 1 Kings 10:13), 
eldwdov (Ezek, 16:16) 

loxupbs, doretos (Judg. 3:17), 
éxextos, maxds (Ezek. 
34:3) 

OvabynKkn 

evdoyla, evrovyelv, edNoyyTos 


Hovopa, Ovulawa, douy noeta 


&Weuv 
KAjjpos, 
dvopa 


KNnpovoula, Sptov, 

£évos, mdporkos, ynwpas, mpo- 
onduTos, yelTwy 

érirndevuata, Bde- 
NUOyuaTa, Siavojuara, év- 
Ouunuara 

daBelp, daBetp, daBip, vads 


alua 
muoTns, TA ayabd, oodds, 
omodla, KkaTakdprwots 


vads, olkos 
Ovelv, Ovoidgev, opdgerr, 
Oumav, Oupudtew, mpoc- 


péperv (Deut. 17:1), éxg- 
Tew (2 Chron, 28:23) 
Opa, Ovola, Ovelacua, Ouul- 
aua, opdyiov (Am. 5:25), 
Odokavrwua (Exod. 10:25) 
€0pTh 
éopT ate 


Mv, veounvia, vouunrla, éopTh 
arnbiviov, hap (Lev. 7:30) 
dmaprdvecy, cEapaprdverv, dd.- 
Kety, €vvoely kaka, OiapwapTd- 
veiw, éxkAlvevy, épayaprd- 
verv, uralverv, é&d-yew 
agpayvigey, ayvigfer, édd- 
oKer Oat, kabaplfer, pavrt- 


fev 
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first-fruits 


high-place 


fat 


covenant 
blessing 


spice, balsam 


boil, seethe 
lot 


sojourner, stranger 


idols 


shrine, innermost room in 
Solomon’s temple 

blood 

fatness, fat ashes 


temple 
slaughter for sacrifice 


sacrifice 


feast, pilgrim-feast 

make a pilgrimage, cele- 
brate a feast 

new moon, month 

breast of animals 

to sin 


to atone, make expiation 
for 
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duapTrwnréds, dvoudbs, doéBys, 
auaprdvev 

amaprla, dvoula 

duaprla, dudprnua, dvounua, 
acéBea, dvoula, adcéBnua, 
adixla, weraxlynors (Zech, 
13:1), kaxla (Jer. 15:13), 
kapdla (Ps, 32:5), udracos 
(1 Kings 16:2) 

ihaouds, eéiNacpds, 
Mos, dyvopua 


ayuuc- 


-oTéap, pvedds (Gen. 45:18), 


yada (Ps. 119: 70; Ezek. 
34:3), dmrapxy (Numb. 
18:29, 30, 32), Ovola (1 
Kings 8:64), odpxas(Ezek. 
44:7) 

vouos, mpboraryua, Sixalwua, 
TO vouipov, évrodh, kplua, 
SiagTodH, Tpory, cUvTaécs, 
ddccs 

dvatebewariopévorv, dvdbeua, 
avdbnua, adbpirua, dmrd- 
hea, dmohhvev, cayivn, 
eEohdbpeuua (1 Kings 
15:21), d\éOpios (1 Kings 
20: 42) 

Royetov, Aby.ov, mepioT HOrov, 
ToOnpns 

Bamreyv, wordtvery 

kaGapov etvar, dueumrov etvac, 
Kabaplferbar, ayvifev, dda- 
yrigerbar 

akdOaprov eivar, dKxddaprov 
ylrec bar, éxpuratver Oar, wral- 
vey (to defile), BeBnrovy 
(to defile), dxaSapcia, 
blavots 

axabapola, dxd@apros, do- 
kabynuévn, plavors (Lev. 
13:44), wralverv 

dpecis, dadécews 
onuacla, oddriyé, apal- 
peows (Numb. 36:4) 


onpacia, 


rap 


lepeds 

ONokabTwua, 6\bdKauTos 

xwpaplu (2 Kings 23:5), 
oi tepels (Zeph. 1:4) 
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sinful, sinner 


sin 


sin 


sin-offering 


fat 


a statute 


devoted thing, ban 


breast-piece, or sacred 
pouch 
to dip, immerse 


be clean, pure 


be or become unclean 


uncleanness 


ram, ram’s horn 


liver 

priest 
holocaust 
idol-priests 
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"p> 


eivAdoacGar,ihdoKkerbat,apre- 


vat (Isa. 22:14), thdgey, 
Kabaptfew (Exod. 30:10), 
mepixabaptfey (Isa. 6:7), 
éxkabaptfev (Deut. 32: 43), 
dOwodv (Isa. 18:23), ayud- 
few (Exod. 29:33) 

raya, eElNacua, mepixd- 
Gapya, AUT pov 

iNacrhpur, é&tAacpds 

XEpouB, XepovBlu, xepouPely, 
xepouBelu, xepouBetv, xe- 
pouBly 

xray, Toy (Isa. 22: 21) 

Kalpos, €0pTH, @pa, cvvTayh 
(Judg. 20:38), ravyyupis, 
paprupla, bpos (Exod. 9: 5) 

OvovacTHpiov, Bwyds 

Waduos, urnors, aiveccs, 
tépas (Isa. 24:16), @d4 

giddy, éoxdpa (2 Chron. 
4:11), kadurrjp (Numb. 
4:14) 

TEELOUY TAS XElpas, EumuTday 
Tas xelpas (Exod. 28:41), 
m)npoty Tas xeElpas, Tip- 
mrdvar Tas xetpas (Ezek. 
43:26), TereNerwpeévos (Lev. 
21:10) 

Terelwots, TAHPwWos, YAUPH 

aBldes, érapvorip (Exod. 
25:38),  émapvorpls (1 
Kings 7:49) 

Ovola, S@pov, Ovolacua, Eé- 
viov, mporpopa 

TO XwveuTdy, Xwvevma, cuv- 
OjKn (Isa. 30:1) 

mAnmperELa, ddikla, dBérnua, 
dbecla, 
ola, drbcracis, dovvbecla, 


dvoula, dmroora- 
HON, TwapdrTwua, Tapa- 
Balve (Lev. 26:40) 

dexdrn, TO Séxatov, émidéxa- 
tov, éxpdpiov (Mal. 3:10), 
dmapx7 (Deut. 12:6) 

oTHAN, oTHAwWoLs (2 Kings 
18:18), or dos (Jer. 43:13), 
imbaracis (Ezek. 26:1 1), 
64xn (Isa. 6:13) 
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to atone 


atonement, ransom 
propitiatory 


cherub 


tunic 
appointed time, meeting- 
place 


altar 
melody, psalm 


bowl, basin 
install, consecrate 
consecrated 
installation 


tongs 


gift, offering, grain-offer- 


ing 
molten image 


transgression 


tenth part, tithe 


pillar, sacred stone 


mis my 
mera 


wpa 


mt 
mon 
nt 
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dfvupos, Ta dtvma 

EvTONH, EvTahua, mpdaTayua, 
vouos (Prov. 6:20), diKxal- 
wpa (I Kings 2:3), xplous 
(Deut. 11:1), pRua (Prov. 
3:1), gwv} (Deut. 28:9, 
13), 606s (Ps. 119:151) 

TO dyiov, ayvacrhpioy, Td 
iepdv, 7d Hyvacuevoy, ayla- 
ha, ayiacuds, TeNeTH 

dpves, éoTeaTwuévor 

xplev, ddelpev, diay pley 

xploua, xplows, xpiorbv 

CKNVH, TKHVMMA, KaTATKhVW- 
gts, Oikos, cuvaywyr 


guraky, mpodvdaky, mpo- 
pirat, epnuepla, mpdc- 
Taya, pvrayua, dla- 
THpnols, amoOnkn, Tapepu- 
Bory 


Kptows, Kplua, KpiTjpiov, avy- 
kptows, dixaiwors, dixalwua, 
dikarwovvn, dikn, Exdlknors, 
Oidragéis, otvTakis, mpdc- 
TAayua 

Spor, Sdua, ddcrs 

exovctov, ddua, alpeois, ddat- 
peua (Exod. 35:29), dpuo- 
Noyla, ouodoyws (Hos, 
14:5), opdywrv (Lev, 
Pepe, 

Xwpiouds, weraklynos, wera- 
Kivovmevos,  daroKkabnuévn, 
axadapala, dveldccpa, dde- 
Spos, pavriopuos, ayviouds 

€0X%, Guoroyla, S@pov 

evéduevos, Natt, jyvacpuévos, 
vagipatos, ayvela, dy.os, 
ayiac bs 

etx, ayviopuos, ayvela, dyLos, 
aylacua, Kabayid fev 

Needy 

oroven 

Nabivin, Nadavin, Nadvaior, 
"Adve. (Ezra 8:17), of 
dedopuévor 


Mérpov, meTpnrys, olpl 
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unleavened bread 
commandment 


sacred place, sanctuary 


fatlings 
anoint 
anointing 
tabernacle 


watch, charge 


judgment 


gift 
voluntary offering 


impurity 


vow 
one consecrated, devoted, 
a Nazirite 


consecration, Naziriteship 
the bronze serpent 


drink-offering 
Nethinim 


a measure of flour or of 
grain 
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B70 
mod 
ab 


my 


ndiy 


VP? 


Wy 
paw 
Soap 


wi 
<0 'O 
«a «ty 


-, 

Bb 
we 
os | 


arelpev, xplev 
weuldarss 
mapaBalyw, mapépxopuat, éy- 


Kkatanelrev, © maparropeve- 
bat 

ouvaywyn 

3 / £ Jf 

ddoKavTwua, ddAoKavTWOLS, 
Kdptwo.s,  ddoKdpmrwors, 


Kdprwpua, OAokdpTrwpya, Ov- 
cla, dvapopd, avdBacts 


adckla, apaptla, 
auapTnua, avo- 
una, mapavoula, (Prov. 
5:22), xaxla (1 Chron. 
20:85 Jer 3225 0018), 
dcéBea (Ezek. 33:9), 
airla (Gen. 4:13). 

eldw ov, yAumrrév 

iepela (2 Kings 10:20), Oepa- 
meta (Joel 1:14; 2:15), 
apyeta (Isa. 1:14), s¥vodos, 
€&b0.0v, mavyyupis 

TAparacoecy, oTo.Bagerv, 
émioTorBatev, éToLudcerr, 


adlknua, 
dvoula, 


mapackeud ferv(Isa. 50:42), 
TpoTbévar, 
(Exod. 40:23; Lev. 24:8), 
émiridévac (Gen. 22:9), 
koouety (Ezek. 23:41), 
alpev (1 Chron. 12:8), 
mapiotdvat, loodv, duorody 
(Ps. 40:5; Isa. 40:18), 
BonOety (1 Chron. 12:36), 
dvarauBdvev (Jer. 43:3), 
émitpérey (Job 32:14), 
Kaley (Exod, 27:21; Lev. 
24:2, 3), Kévrevv (Job 6: 4), 


poor Oévar 


Tidy, Tiwoypdpev (2 
Kings 23:35) 

dexarovv 

déxarov 

blacpa,  Gbvrov, BéBydos, 
MEeWoNuLmEevOS 


wdoxa, pacéK 

yhurrév, el6wrov, a&yadua, 
mepiBd@uov, yUupa, elkaby 

Kwdwy 
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anoint 
fine flour 
transgress 


congregation 
whole burnt-offering 


iniquity 


idol 
| 


+ assembly 


J 


arrange, set in order (the ~ 
parts of a sacrifice) 


to tithe 
tenth part 
unclean thing, refuse 


passover 
idol, image 


bell on high priest’s robe 


pix 
Dax 
nee 


wap 
wp 


“OP 


nor 
DOR 
FR 

™ 

nm) 377 
nyt 


nav 


“DAW 
ny 
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katraméracua 
adérev, aoéBew, apiordvar 


ee ir eeate p 
dvouety, aducely, dmaprd- 
very, wavav, &vouos, ma- 


pbvouos, duapria, mapa- 
Balvery 
aoéBea, doula, ddlknua, 


duaptla, audprnua, dvo- 
bla, avounua, TapdrTwpua, 
tran, dyvow 

vnorela 

vnorevery, aovrety 

elxdy, dpolwua, eldwhov, Tv- 
Tos 

dywos, Kabapds, Hycacpuévos 

ayidgew, ayvigeyv, Kabaplfev 
(Job 1:5), So&féfev (Isa. 
5.16), duacré\dev (Jos. 
20:17), Kabayidgev, dva- 
BiBagev (Jer. 51:28) 

dys, aywotrn, aylacua, 
ayidgfev, ayiacuds, ayvl- 
feu 

wépvn 

éxxAnola, cuvaywyn, oxdos, 
cuvédpiov (Prov. 26:26), 
atoracis (Gen. 49:6), 
mAHO0s (Exod. 12:6; 2 
Chron. 31:18), dads (1 
Kings 12:3) 

Oupwdv, Ovpudterv, émuribévar, 
Ove, dvapéperv, mpoope- 
perv, émidverv, Ovordgerv 
(Exod. 40:27) 

Ouplapua, cbvOects 

pavrela, wavretov, oldvopa 

dGpov, KAHpos (Neh. 10:34) 

éoun, doppacla (Hos. 14:7) 

éopun evwilas 

8pxos, évdpxcos (Numb. 5:21), 
évopkos (Neh. 6:18). 

cdBBarov, c4B8Bara, éBdouds, 
EBdopuos, avdmravots 

oddmvyé, Kepatlvn 

TWT PLOY, 
swrnplov, cwrnpla, TO TOU 


elpnuixby, Ovola 


owrnplov 
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curtain (in tabernacle be- 
fore Most Holy Place) 
to rebel, transgress 


transgression 


fasting, fast 
to fast 
image 


sacred, holy 
set apart, 
dedicate 


consecrate, 


sanctity, holiness 


temple-prostitute 
assembly, congregation 


offer burnt-offering, offer 
incense 


smoke, odor, incense 
divination 

offering, oblation 
scent, odor 

soothing odor 

oath 


sabbath 
trumpet 


thank - offering, 
offering 


peace- 
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aan 
mayin 


an 
mbpm 


man 


DE 


Dyn 
apn 
pan 


MIM 
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éavov, derma, miwy 

eros ris abéoews (Deut.15:9), 
évavtds apécews (Deut. 
31:10) 

alveo.s, @marvos, Uuvos, yav- 
plaua, Kabxnua, dperh, 
dbéa, Evdokos, Vuryors 

dbwy, alveois, edxt yappoov- 
yns, eEouodoynats 

Béé\uypa, axabapola, axd- 
Oapros, dvoula 

vomos, €vToAH, TO voutmov 

mpocevxy, évxH, Séyows, bu- 
vos 

amapxy, apalpeua, dpdpioua, 
apopiopds, elapopd 

eldwra, Oepadly, Sndol (Hos. 
3:4), Ta kevordgia (I Sam. 
19:13), Ta yAvrrd (Ezek. 
21:21), of dropbeyybuevor 
(Zech. 10:2) 

oixTippos, Sénows, rapdkAnous 

dénots, Edeos, mpotevx7, Bo} 

adjndea, Ta TéAea (Ezek. 
2:63) 

dmrapxy, émlbeua, adalpeua, 
amddoua, adpdpirna, Sdua 
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fat, oil 
year of release 


praise, song of praise 


thanksgiving, praise 
abomination 


direction, instruction, law 
prayer 


gift-offering 


Teraphim 


petition 
favor, request 
Thummim 


wave-offering 
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early times, 74 f.; in middle period, 75 f.; 
in Ezekiel, 76 f.; in later period, 77 f.; 
literature on, 78-80; function of, 82. 

POST-EXILIC PERIOD: characteristics of, 
42 f, 

PRAYER, 6, 17, 18, 21, 22, 32, 36, 40, 45; 
54, 131-34; literature on, 133 f. 

PRIEST, 3, 16, 18, 20, 22, 31, 33 f.; 36, Bye 
38, 39, 47, 52, 63-73, 126; classification 
of, 70; sanctity of, 38, 68, 69, 175; 
support of, 18, 31, 47, 48, 50, 65, 67, 
68, 70, 84, 89 f.; in early times, 63-66; 
in Deuteronomic period, 66 f.; in Eze- 
kiel, 67 f., 176; in later period, 68-70; 
literature on, 70 f.; among non-He- 
brews, 72; outside functions of, 72; as 
mediator, 73. 

PRIESTLY CODE, 62 f., 180-91; date and 
authorship of, 181-85; point of view 


INDEX 


and coloring of, 182 f.; language and 
style of, 183; repetitions between P. 
and other legislation, 183 f.; discrep- 
ancies between P. and other legislation, 
184 f.; structure and contents of, 185- 
87; strata within, 185; relation of Ezek. 
chaps. 40-48 to, 187 f.; principal ideas 
of, 188 f.; literature on, 189-01. 

PRIESTLY ELEMENT: limitations of, 257; 
corruption in, 257; essential teachings 
of, 264 f.; permanent truthin, 269 f.; 
ethical influence of, 270. 


PRIESTLY INFLUENCE: basis of later, 195 f. 


PRIESTLY NARRATIVE IN HEXATEUCH, 
195-207; scope of, 199; gradual growth 
of, 199 f.; sources of, 200 f.; legislation 
within, 201 f.; systematic character of, 
202; genealogical material within, 202 f; 
statistics and dates within, 203; repe- 
titiousness of, 203f.; selection of 
material in, 204 f.; theology of, 205 f.; 
literature on, 206 f. 

PRIESTLY NATION, 3, 36, 72. 


PRIESTLY SYSTEM: characteristics of, 258f. ; 
subjectivism of, 258; relation to proph- 
ecy, 259 f.; purpose of, 261 f.; national 
character of, 26rf. ; relation to Messian- 
ism, 263 f.; relation to Greek thought, 
264. 

PROPHETS: Relation of P. toward wor- 
ship, 22, 34, 38, 40, 62, 65, 67, 70, 73, 
75, 76, 78, 84f., 86, 90, 97, 100, 103, 
EOGtA2O,) 135- 

PROPITIATION, 45, 50, 53, 54, 176, 189. 

PsALM: supersciptions of, 234 f. 


PSALMS, 23, 233-53; of early period, 23; 

_ literature on, 23; of second temple, 
56; significance of, 56, 90; priest in, 71; 
scope of priestly element in, 233; non- 
priestly elements in, 233; problems of, 
233-44; tests of Davidic, 239 f.; Macca- 
baean, 242 f.; priestly element in, 244 ff.; 
of Ascents, 245; imprecatory, 253; 
Babylonian penitential, 253. 


PSALTER: historical element in, 235 f.; 
David’s contribution to, 237-40; the 
“T” of the, 240 ff.; editorial element 
in, 243 f.; as a Book of Prayer, 246 f.; 
as a Book of Praise, 247 f.; as a manual 
of communion, 248 f.; significance of, 
for priestly system, 249; literature on, 
249-52; origin of, 252. 


REACTION UNDER MANASSEH, 29; after 
Josiah, 35; after rebuilding of temple, 


46. 
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REFORM OF HEZEKIAH, 28, 82; of Josiah, 
30 f., 267; of Nehemiah, 47 f. 

REFUGE: cities of, 70. 

RELIGION: its constituent elements, 1, 13; 
most ancient form of Semitic, 13 f. 


REVELATION: channels of, 1. 


SABBATH, 17, 18, 21, 32, 36, 38, 45, 48, 
49, 53, 108-18, 150; in early times, 
108-10; in middle period, rrof.; in 
Ezekiel, 111 f.; in later period, 112-14, 
150; literature on, 114-17; meaning of 
Hebrew word, 117; among non-He- 
brews, 117 f.; origin of, 109, 118. 

SABBATICAL YEAR, 21, 32, 49, 53, 109 f., 
TET) D2, 10S 

SACRIFICE, 3-5, 14f., 17, 18, 20f., 22, 
31, 34, 36, 38; 40, 53, 83-93, 205; 
nature of, 4, 14 f., 18, 20 f., 34, 45, 55, 
84, 89; kinds of, 4f., 38, 84, 85, 88; 
materials of, 5, 88f.; human, 21, 29, 
32, 84, 86; in early period, 83-85; in 
middle period, 85 f.; in Ezekiel, 86 f.; 
in later period, 87-90; literature on, 
90-92; Hebrew words for, 93; among 
non-Hebrews, 93; origin of, 93. 


SAGES: attitude of toward worship, 71, 
QZ 0rL7, 125, .035 046.) £50: 

SAMARITANS. 50 f. 

SCRIBES, 52. 

SEMITES: contribution of, 13. 

SENNACHERIB’S INVASION, 28. 

SERPENT WORSHIP, 18. 

SEVEN: use of number, 118, 140. 

SIN: conception of, 55, 90, 96, 103, 107, 
176, 188 f., 265 f. 

SIN-OFFERING, 5. 

SKEPTICISM, 47. 

SLAVES: release of, 53, III. 

SONGS AND HYMNS, 6 f., 17, 19, 22, 23, 40, 
41, 54. 

SOOTHSAYING, 54. 

DORCHRY, (0; DS,e20, 8205 20.022, 4O 1a 7, 
145-47- 

SPRINGS: as abodes of deity, 2. 

STONES: sacred, 2. 

SYNAGOGUE, 36, 43, 51 f., 53, 81, 267. 


TABERNACLE, 2, 78, 184 f. 
TABOO, 120, 121, 138. 


MDMPLY, £2,520). 375. 30:AS hehe 15301 7s 
78, 175; tax, 49; Samaritan, 5of.; 81 f. 
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‘TENT OF MEETING, 2, 75. 

TERAPHIM, 16, 17. 

TIMES OF WORSHIP, 5, 17, 18, 21, 32, 36, 
38, 40, 53- 

TITHE, 32, 40, 47, 48, 49. 

TOTEMISM, 119 f., 121, 123, 124. 

TREE-WORSHIP, 2, 18. 

TRESPASS-OFFERING, 4, 38. 


Urim AND THUMMIM, 18, 65, 67, 143- 
45- 
VISIONS, 18, 21, 171 f., 175. 


~ 


THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Vows, 6, 17, 18, 21, 32, 40, 54, 134 f., 138; 
literature on, 135. 


WAVE-OFFERING, 5. 

WITCHCRAFT, 18, 20, 22, 145-47. 

WooD FOR BURNT-OFFERINGS, 49. 

WorsHIP, 1, 13, 34 f.; corrupt, 47; history 
of, 8, 13-57, 61; periods in history of, 
13, 15 f., 27 f.; primitive stage of, 16 f.; 
Canaanitish stage of, 16, 17 ff.; proph- 
etic stage of, 16, 19-22; Canaanitish 
influence on, 17; Babylonian influence 
on, 36f.; literature of, 155. 
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Harper, William Rainey, 1856-1906. 


The priestly element in the Old Testament, an aid to 
historical study, for use in advanced Bible classes, b 
William Rainey Harper ... Rev. and enl. ed. .... Chi- 
cago, The University of Chicago press, 1905. 

ai p. 23%. (Half-title: Constructive Bible studies ... 1College 
series) 
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